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PREFACE 



It may safely be assumed that children in the last three years 
in the grammar school are ready to enter upon a more serious study 
of the best literature. The earlier Readers of this series contain 
many selections from the familiar classics of all ages. In this 
Reader the average pupil may now enjoy a greater variety of read- 
ings from standard authors, representative of wider field*^ of the 
world's culture. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that in any company of chil- 
dren in the elementary schools, there are few who have sufficient 
intelligence or maturity to study standard literature, as such, con- 
tinuously and exclusively. An appeal must be made to their inter- 
ests. It has been the aim of the authors, therefore, to present in 
this Reader, selections strong in literary value, yet having informa- 
tional and story interest as well. Combining as they do, then, 
interesting subject matter with distinction of style, the selections 
in this book will be found of great stimulative use in forming the 
taste of the pupils and in leading them, by attractive means, to the 
appreciation of the best in literature. 

This Reader is reasonably well supplied with descriptive, scien- 
tific, and personal as well as purely imaginative selections. Biog- 
raphy, history, nature, and art have been carefully chosen so as to 
correlate with the average school curriculum. 

The authors duly appreciate the limitations of school readers. 
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4 PREFACE 

At best, they can present only fragments from a boundless world. 
Yet, they have endeavored to make the choice of those fragments 
representative of the great interests of mankind, and also to pre- 
sent selections of a type qualified to stimulate the best ethical and 
moral sense of the pupils. 

For the use of copyright material in this Reader, the authors 
take pleasure in acknowledging their indebtedness to the follow- 
ing ; Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons for " In Venice," by Frank 
R Stockton, from "Personally Conducted"; "Plain Fishing," 
by Frank R. Stockton, from "Amos Kilbright"; "The Story of 
Unt the Camel," by W. A Fraser, from " Sa' Zada Tales "; Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company for " The Pine-Tree Shillings," by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne; "My Garden Acquaintance" and "June," by James 
Russell Lowell; "The Boys," by Oliver Wendell Hohnes; "The 
Flag," by Lucy Larcom; "Forbearance," by Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son; "Daybreak," by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow; "A Song of 
Harvest," by John Greenleaf Whittier; "Daniel," by Estelle M. 
Hurll, from " Michelangelo " ; Messrs. Dodd, Mead and Company 
for " The Road-Waterer," by Jerome K. Jerome, from " Three Men 
on Wheels " ; The Century Company for " What the Snow-Man 
Did," by Mary Mapes Dodge, from " The Land of Pluck " ; Freder- 
ick A. Stokes Company for " The Discovery of the North Pole," by 
Robert E. Peary, from " The North Pole " ; Henry Holt and Com- 
pany for " Orpheus and Eurydice," by V. C. Turnbull, from " Half 
a Hundred Hero Tales" (Copyright, 1911, by Henry Holt and 
Company) ; Messrs. Little, Brown and Company for " Nothing Ven- 
ture, Nothing Have," by Louise Chandler Moulton, from " Stories 
Told at Twilight" (Copyright, 1890, by Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton); "The Death of the Dauphin," by Alphonse Daudet, from 
" Letters from My Mill " (Copyright, 1899, 1900, by Little, Brown 
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and Company) ; Thomas Y. Crowell and Company for " The Little 

Harlequin," by Edmondo de Amicis, from " Cuore " ; Lothrop, Lee 

and Shepard Company for " Cast Away in the Cold," by Dr. Isaac 

I. Hayes, from " Cast Away in the Cold " ; Messrs. Longmans, 

Green and Company, for "The Mob," by Wendell P. Garrison, 

from " Parables for School and Home." 

The Authors. 
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A FIFTH READER 



LITTLE JARVIS 

Part I 

Although little Jarvis was always laughing and 
joking and cutting up, and getting punished— which 
last he seemed to enjoy as much as anything else — he 
had his troubles. The fact is, he was consumed with 
envy. He was the only midshipman on board who had 
never smelt powder ; and as the United States was then 
at war with France, and the Constellation had already 
done glorious things, this was a heavy load for Jarvis 
to carry. 

He was thinking of that as he sat up aloft whence 
he had been sent in punishment for one of his 
pranks. 

Down in the wardroom that night the lieutenant 
suddenly remembered little Jarvis. 

" Oh ! " he exclaimed, " I sent the little scamp aloft 
about five o'clock and forgot all about him ! " The 
lieutenant was a kind-hearted fellow, and he hurried 
up on deck, feeling remorseful for all the long hours 
that little Jarvis had been aloft. 

The night had fallen, and with it had come that vast 

loneliness which only the ocean knows. Little Jarvis 
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12 A FIFTH READER 

for once got a little down-hearted and forgot to whistle. 
It was quite dark, and the moon had not risen, although 
the stars were kindled in the blue-black sky. The ship 
was cutting fast through the water, the breeze was 
fresh, and as a gust occasionally struck the great main- 
sail, it flapped loudly, with a weird, reverberating 
sound. 

And besides being dark and dismal on little Jarvis' 
perch, it was cold and very lonesome. Jarvis began 
to think what a jolly time the other fellows were hav- 
ing down in the steerage, where it was warm and light, 
and it was getting to be supper-time, too. 

Presently, though, as Jarvis looked about, he saw 
in the half darkness, a long way off, a mere speck. It 
might be a sail. Jarvis, who had the sharpest eyes 
on board, concluded to watch that speck, and mean- 
while try to keep his mind off his supper, of which 
there was at present a very slim prospect. 

The lieutenant, presently, hurrying along the deck, 
heard a sweet boyish voice far up aloft singing : 

" Strike eight bells, call the watch, 
Relieve the wheel and chain : 
Won't we have a jolly time 
When we get home again?" 

The "home again" had a little pathetic sound. 
Jarvis' song wasn't as merry as usual ; it was sad, and 
chimed in with the time — night upon the ocean. 

" Poor little chap ! " thought the lieutenant, and 
calling out very loud, " Jarvis ! " got a cheery " All 
right, sir," as if the boy had not been swinging up there 
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for hours and hours in the darkness, and seeing the 
night descend upon the sea. 

It seemed scarcely a moment before Jarvis had 
landed on deck. He went up to the lieutenant eagerly. 

" If you please, sir," he said, saluting, " there's a 
sail off the port-quarter. I tried to call out, but nobody 
heard me — and I believe it's a big frigate." 

At that moment the lookout on the quarter sang 
out, " SaU, ho ! " 

The officers came running up from below. A sail 
might mean a French ship-of-war. None of them could 
make out anything but a shadow, like the ghost of a 
ship, moving on the dim horizon ; but Jarvis stuck to 
it stoutly that it was a frigate ; and sure enough, within 
an hour, when the silver moon rose in the heavens and 
flooded the sea with its white radiance, the stranger 
was near enough for her portholes to be counted. She 
was the Vengeance, one of the great fifty-four-gun 
frigates of the French navy. 

Oh, what joy there was among the brave fellows on 
the Constellation! What a trouncing they meant to 
give the Vengeance I And it would be no child's play 
either, but a fair and square fight, for the French 
were not easily beaten at the guns and fought like good 
men and true; and this suited the Constellation's men 
exactly. 

And then began a chase in which the Constellation, 
standing up beautifully under a cloud of canvas, went 
bounding over the sea after the flying frigate. 

While they were still chasing the French ship, and 
it was yet an hour before they could get within fight- 
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ing distance, the lieutenant, who was Jarvis' friend, 
found him sitting in the gangway, with a piece of paper 
on his knee and a pencil in his hands. 

But Jarvis wasn't writing — ^he was leaning his head 
on his hands, and the lieutenant suspected that Jarvis 
was crying. 

" What ! my man ! " he said, kindly, for the boy was 
so young that the prospect of going into battle might 
well be terrifying to him. 

Little Jarvis raised his head, and made no pretense 
of concealing the fact that he had been crying. 

" I was thinking, sir," he said, trying to steady his 
voice and wiping his eyes on his jacket-sleeve, " that, 
that, maybe I'd never see my mother again, and I'd 
better write her a letter ; and then, when a fellow gets 
to thinking about his mother " 

Jarvis stopped short. 

" That's all right," said the lieutenant, cheerily. 
" But you won't think about that when the music be- 
gins that we are going to make the Frenchmen dance 
to. And, my lad, don't — don't let your fears get the 
upper hand." 

" Fears ! " answered little Jarvis, in a surprised 
voice, and opening his round eyes very wide indeed; 
for it had never dawned upon him that anybody could 
think he was scared, " I'm not afraid, sir ! " 

The lieutenant looked at Jarvis and smiled, the 
boy's surprise was so genuine, and the idea of fear was 
so novel to him; and he smiled more than ever when 
Jarvis, giving his cap a particularly fierce and war- 
like cock, continued in a tone of savage determination : 
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" And I'm not going to ask for quarter either, sir, 
not if I see ten Frenchmen coming at me at once when 
we board them — ^because it says in the regulations, * If 
an officer ask for quarter, he shall suffer death ' ; and 
that is not the way I want to die ! " 

The lieutenant, still smiling, raised his cap and 
shook little Jarvis' hand. 

" I don't think you will die that way," he said. 

But then, seeing that they were gaining fast on the 
Vengeance, Captain Truxtun called his officers around 
him and made a short speech before they took their 
stations. 

Now, Jarvis had known all the time, of course, that 
his station was in the maintop ; but although whenever 
they went to quarters he found himself aloft, he had 
always cherished a wild dream that at the actual time 
of battle he would be able to be on deck, cutting down 
French officers with his midshipman's dirk, or spar- 
ing their lives, perhaps, while taking their swords. If 
Jarvis had not been an officer and a gentleman and if 
boohooing at the moment of going into action had not 
been decidedly unbecoming, he would certainly have 
cried right out at the doleful idea that he wasn't to be 
in the thick of the fight. 

And, to make it worse, he heard Captain Truxtun, 
who was careful of his younger officers, say something 
to Jack Bell, who was a very steady, reliable old man- 
of-war's-man, about keeping an eye on Mr. Jarvis ; and 
Brookfield, who had a splendid station, grinned at Jar- 
vis, and, thrusting out his tongue in a very exasper- 
ating manner, remarked that Jarvis would be taken for 
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a fly on the mast. When Jarvis, looking very snlky 
and disappointed, passed the lieutenant, his face was 
so dismal that the lieutenant patted him on the back to 
comfort him, and said, kindly : 

" Never mind, Mr. Jarvis, you won't miss the fun." 

" Yes, I will,'* answered little Jarvis, almost crying. 
" I canH do any fighting, and I can't join the boarders. 
The captain thinks, because Pm such a little fellow, I 
can't fight, and it's hard, that it is ! " 

For the first time in his life little Jarvis went aloft 
very slowly and unwillingly. The men were already in 
the top, and there was Jack Bell, who was to take care 
of him as if he were a baby ; and this was almost more 
than poor little Jarvis could stand. 

But just before midnight, when the moon shone 
brilliantly, seeing the Constellation was right upon her, 
the Vengeance sullenly hove to and hoisted her ensign. 
Then the Constellation hove to as well, and on both 
ships the drums beat to quarters at the same moment. 

On board the Constellation the sailors went to their 
guns dancing, and every gun captain turned a hand- 
spring over his gun for good luck. The ship was 
cleared for action, her decks sanded to prevent their 
becoming slippery with blood, her battle-lanterns 
lighted, and Captain Truxtun, standing in the lee- 
gangway, spoke the Vengeance and demanded her sur- 
render to the United States. 

wardroom : room occupied as a messroom by the commissioned officers 
of a war vessel. — steerage : the space in the after part of the ship in which 
the midshipmen had their quarters. — port-quarter: over the stern at the 
left.— firigate : old-time sailing war vessel. — Tengeance : v5N-zh5Ns'. 
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LITTLE JARVIS 

Part II 

A fresh breeze was blowing, and the sea was as 
light as day. The Constellation was now close upon the 
Vengeance, and the French ship opened the ball with 
her heavy stern and quarter-guns. 

The American gunners, with lighted matches, 
awaited the order to fire, which seemed long in com- 
ing. But Captain Truxtun, paying no more attention 
to the terrific cannonade than if it had been birdshot, 
deliberately ranged up within half a pistol-shot of the 
Vengeance, and, taking up a position on her weather 
quarter, suddenly burst upon her with the fire of eigh- 
teen guns at once. 

When the first broadside struck the Vengeance it 
was like the shock of an earthquake. The whole side 
of the Constellation seemed a mass of flame, and the 
American gunners loaded and fired so fast that the 
people on the Vengeance thought the Constellation was 
afire. 

The Frenchman answered back, directing his fire 
toward the spars and rigging of the Constellation. 
Little Jarvis, hanging on to the top, had a queer sen- 
sation when the first round-shot passed close to him; 
but Jack Bell made him laugh by saying, gravely : 

" Those Frenchmen aren't particular where they 
put their shot. If that one had been in the hull now, 
'twould have done some good." 

But presently it began to get lively up there. The 
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smoke was so thick that nothing could be seen on deck 
except the constant deadly flash of the guns as they 
were rapidly fired. Up on his perch Jarvis could hear 
the frightful thunder of the guns; the hoarse orders 
of the officers ; the fierce cheering of the men, as every 
shot struck the Frenchman's hull; the sudden, wild 
shriek of a wounded man ; and the cries of the French- 
men, who fought their ship bravely and skillfully, but 
who found, as others did later, that there was no stand- 
ing up against the matchless gunnery of the Americans. 
"I always said that little reefer didn't have any 
more dodge in him than the mainmast," said Jack Bell 
to the men in the top, watching little Jarvis, who 
couldn't do any fighting, but who was cheering as loud 
as anybody and waving his dirk frantically. 

" Give it to her, men ! " bawled Jarvis, entirely for- 
getting that there was no more chance of his chirp 
being heard than of a sea-gull's cry in the roar of 
battle. " Let her have it ! Hooray, hooray ! " 

For three long hours of the moonlit night the battle 
raged. One by one the guns of the Vengeance were 
being silenced, her decks were running with blood, and 
she rolled a helpless hulk in the trough of the sea. But 
the brave Frenchmen gave no sign of surrender, and 
apparently were determined to go down with their ship. 
Three times had her ensign been shot away, and 
twice had a young French sailor sprung aloft, braving 
the fire of the American sharpshooters, to lash an- 
other tricolor to the mast ; for there were no ropes left 
on which to run up a flag. 

As he went up the first time with the flag wrapped 
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round his neck, the sulphurous smoke was drifted off 
in a sudden gust of wind; and Jarvis, with all the 
men in the top, saw him plainly in the bright moon- 



light. Jack Bell raised his musket to fire at him, 
but Jarvis quickly laid his hand upon the sailor's 
arm. 

" Don't, Bell ! he's such a brave fellow," he said. 

" It would be a pity to kill that chap now," said 
Jack, nevertheless keeping his musket at his shoulder. 
" He'll be a sailor sure enough one of these days, when 
he's grown up, if I let him be." 

The young sailor, who saw Jack Bell deliberately 
taking aim at him, took off his cap and waved it de- 
fiantly before he lashed the flag to the mast, amid wild 
cheering from his comrades on the Vengeance. But 
when he saw Jarvis' gesture, and that Jack Bell did 
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not fire, he lifted his cap, and bowed and smiled. Jar- 
vis was delighted, and lifted his cap, too. 

" My, oh my ! " said Jack Bell, shaking his head 
solemnly, " maybe we're not a-fightin' for our lives and 
our countries. Maybe we're at a dancing-school, where 
we learn manners and such." 

The second time the ensign was shot away the 
young sailor climbed up again to replace it. This time 
he waved the flag at Jarvis, and Jarvis took off his 
cap and waved it round and round a dozen times in 
response. The third time the flag disappeared, there 
was no one to replace it. The young sailor lay dead on 
the deck of the Vengeance, and so many of her men 
were killed and wounded that there were scarcely 
enough left to work those of her guns that were not 
disabled. 

But the Frenchmen stood gallantly to their ship, 
the officers encouraging the men by word and by exam- 
ple ; and an instant later a double shot came crashing 
through the Constellation's rigging and struck the 
mainmast. A shout went up from below as the mast 
tottered, and the men rushed aloft to secure it. But it 
was too late. As the tall mast swayed frightfully, Jack 
Bell turned to little Jarvis and said, coolly : 

" Mr. Jarvis, she's a-going ! " 

It was now three o'clock in the morning. The 
moon was going down and there was a kind of ghostly 
half-light, through which Jarvis' face could be seen. 

" We can hold on awhile yet, can't we. Bell ? " asked 
Jarvis, with a coolness equal to the veteran sailor's. 

" No, sir," said Jack Bell, shaking his head. They 
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were now being tossed fearfully about, and the awful 
crackling of the mast, to which they clung desperately, 
had begun. " And it's no shame for a man to leave his 
post when he can't stay there any longer, Mr. Jarvis." 

" Not for a man — but I'm — I'm — an officer — and an 
officer must die at his post." 

Jarvis jerked the words out above the frightful 
crashing and swaying of the mast, the furious uproar 
of the fight. With a steady eye and a smile on his 
handsome, boyish face, he looked down below ; but the 
black and drifting smoke was so thick he could not see 
the captain. The men, at that ominous breaking and 
swaying, without waiting for orders, were climbing 
down, catching at anything in their way. 

" Jump ! " cried Jack Bell, preparing to leap. His 
face was white and desperate, and his harsh voice was 
imploring. But little Jarvis did not move an inch. 
There was a strange light upon his face, and a manly 
and heroic calmness had taken the place of his boyish 
excitement. 

" No," he said, " I cannot leave my station ; if the 
mast goes, I must go with it." 

Then a terrible cry went up from below. The wind 
had cleared the heavy smoke away for a moment, and 
those on deck saw the great mainmast, after the grind- 
ing sound of breaking, reel like a drunken man and 
topple over with a crash that made every timber in 
the Constellation tremble. The men in the top had 
managed to save themselves by leaping and hanging 
on the shrouds and rigging. But little Jarvis came 
down with the mast. 
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The captain ran to him, and lifted the boy's head 
upon his knee — ^but he was quite dead, wearing still on 
his young face the brave smile with which he had faced 
death when glory beckoned him upward. By this time 
Jack Bell came running, wiping the blood from his face 
and head. He stood close to the captain's elbow, and 
half sobbed, half shouted: 

" He could have saved himself, sir. I told him she 
was a-going — ^but he said, as he was an officer, he 
couldn't leave his post. He did his duty like a man, 
sir — and he was the braVest little chap I ever saw ! " 

— MoLLiE Elliott Seawell (Abridged). 

on the weather quarter : near the stem of the boat on the side from 
which the wind is blowing. — tricolor : the French national banner of three 
colors — blue, white, and red. 



DAYBREAK 



A wind came up out of the sea. 

And said, " O mists, make room for me." 

It hailed the ships, and cried, " Sail on, 
Ye mariners, the night is gone." . 

And hurried landward far away. 
Crying, " Awake ! it is the day." 

It said unto the forest, " Shout ! 
Hang all your leafy banners out ! " 

It touched the wood-bird's folded wing, 
And said, " O bird, awake and sing." 
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And o'er the farms, " O chanticleer, 
Your clarion blow ; the day is near." 

It whispered to the fields of corn, 

"Bow down, and hail the coming morn." 

It shouted through the belfry-tower, 
" Awake, bell ! proclaim the hour." 

It crossed the churchyard with a sigh. 
And said, " Not yet ! in quiet lie." 

— Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

chan'ticleer : acock, so called from the clearness or loudness of his 
voice in crowing.^lar^ion : a kind of trumpet whose note is clear and 
shrill. 



THE WONDERFUL TAR BABY 

" Didn't the Fox ever catch the rabbit, Uncle Re- 
mus ? " asked the little boy one evening. 

" He came mighty nigh it, honey," said the old man. 
" Sure's you're bom — Brer Fox did. One day Brer 
Fox went to work and got him some tar, and mixed it 
with some turpentine, and fixed up a thing he called 
a Tar Baby. And he took this Tar Baby, and he set 
her in the big road, and then he lay off in the bushes 
to see what the news was going to be. 

" And he didn't have to wait long, either ; because by 
and by here came Brer Rabbit pacing down the road — 
lippity-clippity, clippity-lippity — ^just as saucy as a 
jaybird. 
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" Brer Fox lay low. 

" Brer Babbit came prancing along till he spied the 
Tar Baby, and then he stopped short, npon his hind 
legs, as if he were astonished. 

"The Tar Baby, she sat there, she did; and Brer 
Fox, he lay low. 

" ' Morning ! ' said Brer Babbit, said he — ' nice 
weather this morning,' said he. 

" Tar Baby said nothing ; and Brer Fox lay low. 

" ' How do your symptoms seem T ' said Brer Bab- 
bit, said he. 

" Brer Fox winked his eye slowly, and lay low. 

" And the Tar Baby said nothing. 

" ' How are you coming on, then ? Are you deaf ? ' 
said Brer Babbit, said he. ' 'Cause if you is, I can 
holler louder,' said he. 

" Tar Baby stayed still ; and Brer Fox lay low. 

" ' You're stuck up, that's what you are,' said Brer 
Babbit, said he ; ' and I'm going to 
cure you, that's what I'm going to do,' 
said he. 

" Brer Fox sort of chuckled in his 
stomach, he did, but Tar Baby said 
nothing. 

" ' I'm going to 
teach you how to talk 
to respectable folks, if ' ^ 
it's my last act,' said 
Brer Rabbit, said he. ^ 
' If you don't take off 
that hat and tell me 
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Howdy, I'm going to burst you wide open,' said 
he. 

" Tar Baby stayed still ; and Brer Fox lay low. 

" Brer Rabbit kept on asking and the Tar Baby 
kept on saying nothing, till presently Brer Babbit 




drew back with his fist, he did, and blip! he struck 
her on the side of the bead. Right there's where 
he broke his molasses jug as folks say. His list 
stuck, and he couldn't pull loose. The tar held 
him. 

" But Tar Baby stayed still ; and Brer Fox lay low. 

" ' If you dpn't let me loose, I'll knock you again,' 
said Brer Rabbit, said he ; and with that he gave her a 
blow with the other hand, and that stuck. 

" Tar Baby said nothing ; and Brer Fox lay low. 
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" * Turn me loose, before I kick the stuffing out of 
you,' said Brer Rabbit, said he. 

"But the Tar Baby, she said nothing. She just 
held on, and then Brer Rabbit lost the use of his feet 
in the same way. 

" Brer Fox lay low. 

" Then Brer Rabbit squalled out that if the Tar 
Baby doesn't turn him loose he'll butt her. And then 
he butted, and his head stuck. 

" Then Brer Fox sauntered forth, looking just as 
innocent as one of your mamma's mocking-birds. 

" * Howdy, Brer Rabbit,' said Brer Fox, said he. 
^ You look sort of stuck up this morning,' said he ; and 
then he rolled on the ground and laughed and laughed 
till he couldn't laugh any more. 

" ^ I suspect you'll take dinner with me this time. 
Brer Rabbit. I'm not going to take any excuse,' said 
Brer Fox, said he." 

Here Uncle Remus paused and drew a two-pound 
potato out of the ashes. 

" Did the Fox eat the rabbit? " asked the little boy 
to whom the story had been told. 

" That's as far as the tale goes," replied the old 
man. " He might, and then again he mightn't. Some 
say Judge Bear came along and loosed him — some say 
he didn't. I hear Miss Sally calling. You'd better run 
along." 

— Joel Chandler Harris (Adapted). 
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MAGGIE TULUVER^S MISTAKE 

" Go and speak to your aunts and uncles, my dears," 
said Mrs. TuUiver, looking anxious. She wanted to 
whisper to Maggie a command to go and have her hair 
brushed. 

" Well, and how do you do T And I hope you're 
good children; are you? " said aunt Glegg, as she took 
their hands, hurting them with her large rings, and 
kissing their cheeks much against their desire. " Look 
up, Tom, look up. Boys that go to boarding-schools 
should hold their heads up. Look at me now." Tom 
declined that pleasure apparently, for he tried to draw 
his hand away. " Put your hair behind your ears, 
Maggie, and keep your frock on your shoulder." 

" Well, my dears," said aunt Pullet, " you grow 
wonderfully fast. I doubt they'll outgrow their 
strength," she added, looking over their heads at their 
mother. " I think the gell has too much hair. I'd have 
it thinned and cut shorter, sister : it isn't good for her 
health. It's that that makes her skin so brown. Don't 
you think so, sister Deane ? " 

" I can't say, I'm sure, sister," said Mrs. Deane, 
shutting her lips close again, and looking at Maggie 
with a critical eye. 

" No, no," said Mr. Tulliver, " the child's healthy 
enough — there's nothing ails her. There's red wheat 
as well as white, for that matter, and some like the 
dark grain best. But it would be as well if Bessy 
would have the child's hair cut, so that it would lie 
smooth." 
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" Maggie," said Mrs. TuUiver, beckoning Maggie 
to her, and whispering in her ear, " go out and get 
your hair brushed — do, for shame. I told you not to 
come in without going to Martha first; you know I 
did." 

" Tom, come out with me," whispered Maggie, pull- 
ing his sleeve as she passed him; and Tom followed 
willingly enough. 

" Come up-stairs with me, Tom," she whispered, 
when they were outside the door. " There's some- 
thing I want to do before dinner." 

" There's no time to play at anything before din- 
ner," said Tom. 

" Oh yes, there is time for this — do come, Tom." 

Tom followed Maggie up-stairs into her mother's 
room, and saw her go at once to a drawer, from which 
she took out a large pair of scissors. 

" What are they for, Maggie ? " said Tom, feeling 
his curiosity awakened. 

Maggie answered by seizing her front locks and 
cutting them straight across the middle of her fore- 
head. 

" Oh, my buttons, Maggie, you'll catch it ! " ex- 
claimed Tom; "you'd better not cut any more off." 

Snip ! went the great scissors again while Tom was 
speaking; and he couldn't help feeling it was rather 
good fun: Maggie would look so queer. 

"Here, Tom, cut it behind for me," said Maggie, 
excited by her own daring, and anxious to finish the 
deed. 

" You'll catch it, you know," said Tom, nod- 
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ding his head and hesitating a little as he took the 
scissors. 

" Never mind, make haste ! " said Maggie, giving 
a little stamp with her foot. Her cheeks were quite 
flushed. 

The black locks were so thick — ^nothing could be as 
tempting to a lad who had already tasted the forbid- 
den pleasure of cutting the pony's mane. One deli- 
cious grinding snip, and then another and another, and 
the hinder-locks fell heavily on the floor, and Maggie 
stood cropped in a jagged, uneven manner, but with 
a sense of clearness and freedom, as if she had emerged 
from a wood into the open plain. 

" Oh, Maggie," said Tom, jumping round her, and 
slapping his knees as he laughed, " oh, my buttons, 
what a queer thing you look ! Look at yourself in the 
glass." 

Maggie felt an unexpected pang. She had thought 
beforehand chiefly of her own deliverance from her 
teasing hair aiid teasing remarks about it, and some- 
thing also of the triumph she should have over her 
mother and her aunts by this very decided course of 
action. She didn't want her hair to look pretty, that 
was out of the question, she only wanted people to 
think her a clever little girl, and not to find fault with 
her. The affair had quite a new aspect. She looked 
in the glass, and still Tom laughed and clapped his 
hands, and Maggie's flushed cheeks began to pale, and 
her lips to tremble a little. 

" Oh, Maggie, you'll have to go down to dinner 
directly," said Tom. " Oh my ! " 
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" Don't laugh at me, Tom," said Maggie in a pas- 
sionate tone, with an outburst of angry tears, stamp- 
ing, and giving him a push. 

" Now, then, spitfire ! " said Tom. " What did you 
cut it off for, then T I shall go down : I can smell the 
dinner going on." 

He hurried down stairs. Maggie could see clearly 
enough, now the thing was done, that it was very 
foolish, and that she should have to hear and think 
more about her hair than ever ; for if Tom had laughed 
at her, of course every one else would ; and if she had 
only let her hair alone, she could have sat with Tom 
and Lucy and had the apricot-pudding and the custard I 

" Miss Maggie, you're to come down this minute," 
said Kezia, entering the room hurriedly. " My ! What 
have you been doing? I never saw such a fright! " 

"Don't, Kezia," said Maggie, angrily. "Go away!" 

"But I tell you, you're to come down. Miss, this 
minute: your mother says so," said Kezia, going up 
to Maggie and taking her by the hand to raise her 
from the floor. 

" Get away, Kezia ; I don't want any dinner," said 
Maggie, resisting Kezia's arm. " I shan't come." 

" Oh, well, I can't stay. I've got to wait at dinner," 
said Kezia, going out again. 

" Maggie, you little silly," said Tom, peeping into 
the room ten minutes afte^, " why don't you come and 
have your dinner? There's lots o' goodies, and mother 
says you're to come. What are you crying for, you 
little spoony?" 

Oh, it was dreadful ! Tom was so hard and uncon- 
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cerned; if he had been crying on the floor, Maggie 
would have cried too. And there was the dinner, so 
nice ; and she was so hungry. It was very bitter. 

But Tom was not altogether hard. He was not in- 
clined to cry, and did not feel that Maggie's grief 
spoiled his prospect of the sweets; but he went and 
put his head near her, and said in a lower, comforting 
tone — 

" Won't you come, then, MagsieT Shall I bring you 
a bit o' pudding when I've had mine? . . . and a cus- 
tard and things T " 

" Ye-e-es," said Maggie, beginning to feel life a lit- 
tle more tolerable. 

" Very well," said Tom, going away. But he turned 
again at the door and said, " But you'd better come, 
you know. There's the dessert — nuts, you know — and 
cowslip wine." 

Slowly she rose from amongst her scattered locks, 
and slowly she made her way down stairs. Then she 
stood leaning with one shoulder against the frame of 
the dining-parlor door, peeping in when it was ajar. 
She saw Tom and Lucy with an empty chair between 
them, and there were the custards on the side-table — 
it was too much. She slipped in and went towards the 
empty chair. But she had no sooner sat down than she 
repented, and wished herself back again. 

Mrs. TuUiver gave a little scream as she saw her, 
and felt such a " turn " that she dropt the large gravy- 
spoon into the dish with the most serious results to the 
tablecloth. For Kezia had not betrayed the reason 
for Maggie's refusal to come down, not liking to give 
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her mistress a shock in the moment of carving, and 
Mrs. TuUiver thought there was nothing worse in ques- 
tion than a fit of perverseness, which was inflicting its 
own punishment by depriving Maggie of half her 
dinner. 

Mrs. TuUiver's scream made all eyes turn towards 
the same point as her own, and Maggie's cheeks and 
ears began to burn, while uncle Glegg, a kind-looking, 
white-haired old gentleman, said — 

" Heyday I what little gelPs this — why, I don't know 
her. Is it some little gell you've picked up in the road, 
Kezia?" 

" Why, she's gone and cut her hair herself," said 
Mr. TuUiver in an undertone to Mr. Deane, laughing 
with much enjoyment. " Did you ever know such a 
girl as it is ? " 

" Fie, for shame ! " said aunt Glegg, in her loudest, 
severest tone of reproof. " Little gells who cut their 
own hair should be whipped and fed on bread and 
water — not come and sit down with their aunts and 
uncles." 

" Ay, ay," said uncle Glegg, meaning to give a play- 
ful turn to this, " she must be sent to jail, I think, and 
they'll cut the rest of her hair off there, and make it 
all even." 

" She's more like a gypsy than ever," said aunt Pul- 
let, in a pitying tone ; " it's very bad luck, sister, that 
the gell should be so brown — the boy's fair enough. I 
doubt it'll stand in her wav in life to be so brown." 

" She's a naughty child, that'll break her mother's 
heart," said Mrs. TuUiver, with the tears in her eyes. 
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" Come, come, my girl," said her father, soothingly, 
putting his arm round her, " never mind ; give over 
crying ; f ather'U take your part." 

Delicious words of tenderness ! Maggie never for- 
got any of these moments when her father " took her 
part " ; she kept them in her heart, and thought of them 
long years after. -Geobge Eliot. 



SOLOMON AND THE BEES 

When Solomon was reigning in his glory, 
Unto his throne the Queen of Sheba came- 



(So in the Talmud you may read the story) — 
Drawn by the magic of the monarch's fame. 
To see the splendors of his court, and bring 
Some fitting tribute to the mighty King. 

Besides, the Queen had heard (which piqued her most) 
How through the deepest riddles he could spy; 

How all the curious arts that women boast 
Were quite transparent to his piercing eye ; 

And so the Queen had come — a royal guest — 

To put the sage's cunning to the test. 

And straight she held before the monarch's view. 
In either hand, a radiant wreath of flowers ; 

The one bedecked with every eharming hue, 

Was newly culled from Nature's choicest bowers ; 

The other, no less fair in every part. 

Was the rare product of divinest Art. 
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'MVhich is the true, and which the false?" she sait 
Great Solomon was silent. All amazed, 

Each wondering courtier shook his puzzled head; 
While at the garlands long the monarch gazed, 

As one who sees a miracle, and fain 

For very rapture, ne'er would speak again. 

" Which is the truet " once more the woman asked, 
Pleased at the fond amazement of the King; 

" So wise a head should not be hardly tasked. 
Most learned Liege, with such a trivial thing! " 

But still the sage was silent; it was plain 

A deepening doubt perplexed the royal brain. 

While thus he jrondered, presently he sees. 
Hard by the casement — so the story goes — 

A little band of busy bustling bees, 

Hunting for honey in a withered rose. 
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The monarch smiled, and raised his royal head ; 
" Open the window 1 " — that was all he said. 

The window opened at the King's command ; 

Within the rooms the eager insects flew, 
And sought the flowers in Sheba's dexter hand ! 

And so the King and all the courtiers knew 
That wreath was Nature's ; and the baffled Queen 
Returned to tell the wonders she had seen. 

— John G. Saxe (Abridged). 

Tal'mnd : the books containing the old Jewish laws. — plqn«d <pckt> 
irritattd. — Liege: lord or master. — triv'lal : small, unimportant. — dex'- 
ter: right.— bit ffled : defeated. 



THE STORY OF BOB 
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■E called him Bob. We 
never knew his real 
That had been 
left in the jungles of 
Borneo. He was born in 
1890, a prince of a tribe of mon- 
keys which inhabits the palm 
forests of the South Sea Is- 
lands. Stolen from his parents 
by a South Sea trader, he was 
brought to San Francisco, and 
found his way at last to a 
Kearny Street curiosity shop. 
Not long after, a student saw him there, ransomed 
him by a subscription gathered from his fellow-stu- 
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dents, and Bob was transferred to a new home in the 
university beside the tall tree. Here he was placed in 
the custody of a young naturalist from Japan. Otaki 
being likewise Asiatic by birth, understood the wants 
and feelings of Bob better than did any of the others 
by whom he was surrounded. 

"We first knew Bob as a wild and suspicious crea- 
ture, who looked at all who came near him with fear 
or hatred. If any person touched him, Bob would look 
him straight in the eyes, with scowling face and lips 
rolled back, every muscle tense for action in case of 
injury or indignity. Whenever he was lifted from the 
ground, all these expressions would be intensified ; but 
he never ventured to bite any one who seemed beyond 
his size, or to es- 
cape from any one 
he thought able to 
hold him. 

Toward women 
he showed from the 
first great aver- 
sion, for they had 
poked him in the 
ribs with their par- 
asols while he was 
^ in prison in Kearny 

Street. Furthermore, he seemed seri- 
■ oUsly to disapprove the strange freedom al- 
lowed to women in our country. In such mat- 
ters, our manners and customs are very different from 
those which prevail in the monkey tribes of Borneo. 
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After a time, under protest, he let one young woman 
lead him about by his chain, and refrained from open 
enmity; but he never gave her either trust or affection. 
Children he held in utter abhorrence, for it was their 
delight to ridicule him and to vex his dignity with 
sticks and clods of earth. When any of them came 
near him he would jump at them, hissing and scolding, 
and often only the strength of his chain saved them 
from injury. 

Of snakes, large or small, Bob has always stood in 
terror. If he is held firmly and the snake is placed 
near him, he looks piteously into the face of his keeper ; 
and sometimes, more in sorrow than in anger, he will 
bite if he is not let go. At one time a snake in a paper 
bag was shown him. When the paper bag was after- 
ward left near him, he would slyly approach and open 
it, to peep a moment shiveringly into its depths, and 
then retreat, only to approach for another peep when 
he had summoned suflScient courage. 

A live salamander was placed on the table by his 
side. This he looked at with a great deal of interest, 
finally taking it in his hands, with many precautions. 
When he saw how inert it was, he laid it down and lost 
all interest in it. 

Toward a flat skin of a coyote and one of a wildcat, 
used as parlor rugs. Bob showed the same fear as in 
the presence of the snake. If one brought them near 
him he would jump wildly about or cower in terror be- 
hind a chair. This instinctive fear is apparently an 
inheritance from the experience of his fathers, whose 
kingdom was in the land where tigers and snakes were 
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dominant and dangerous. A similar skin without hair 
and eyes he cared nothing for. At one time he climbed 
on the back of a chair to get away from the coyote skin. 
The chair was overturned by his efforts. He saw at 
once that when the chair fell it would carry him back- 
ward to the coyote, so he let go of the chair and, seiz- 
ing his chain, swung himself off out of the reach of 
the coyote, while the chair was allowed to go over. 
This was repeated afterward with the same result. 

Bob grew very expert in the use of this chain, which 
he came at last to regard as a necessary part of his 
surroundings. In climbing chairs or trees he always 
took it into consideration. He never learned to untie 
knots in it, but would cleverly straighten it whenever 
it became tangled or kinked. Sometimes he would 
break fastenings, escaping to the top of the house, 
clanking his chain as he went. It was not easy to 
catch him then, for he delighted in freedom. At such 
times he would manage the chain most skillfully, going 
back to set it free if it caught on any projection. When 
very hungry, however, he would come down to the 
ground or sit patiently outside the kitchen window, 
waiting to be coaxed and caught. At one time after 
we had been entreating him for an hour, he came down 
from the house in a rage to scare away some boys who 
were mocking him from below, and who fled in terror 
at his approach. 

When loose in the tall grass, Bob would walk on 
his hinder limbs, holding his head high, and looking 
about for birds, in whom he seemed to take much in- 
terest. For some reason their calls attracted him. 
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His hands meanwhile were held with drooping wrists. 
Toward most animals and toward persons he could 
not frighten he usually affected perfect indifference, 
often not deigning to grant them even a glance. 

Toward horses and cows, and to other animals " big 
and unpleasant " to him, he held a great dislike. When 
Willy, the saddle horse, came near him. Bob would 
crouch like an angry cat, erecting his hair, humping 
his back, and scolding vigorously. When in his judg- 
ment he was safely out of Willy's reach, he would ad- 
vance boldly and scold loudly. When he thought Willy 
too near, he became as small and inconspicuous as pos- 
sible, to avoid the horse's notice. At one time he was 
placed on Willy's back, where he went into spasms of 
fear. When taken into the house, he grew bolder, and 
climbing on the back of a chair, he chattered about his 
adventures with many gestures to his friend Otaki, who 
understood it all. 

To the big dog Rover he also had strong objections. 
Rover looked down on Bob with tolerant contempt, as 
a disagreeable being, not to be shaken like a rat be- 
cause possibly human. But when Bob would strike him 
in the face with the flat of his hand. Rover would snap 
at him, barking indignantly ; but he never caught him, 
and Bob was careful to keep out of his reach. His dis- 
cretion could be counted on to get the better of his 
courage. 

With the little terrier. Dandy, Bob's relations were 
often friendly, although there was very little mutual 
trust. At one time Dandy was deep in the ivy in 
search of a rat, while Bob had also entered the ivy 
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by another opening for other reasons. They met in 
the dark in a rat-hole through the ivy leaves, and a 
sharp conflict ensued, marked by much scolding on 
the one part and pulling of hair and barking on the 
other. When Dandy had dragged Bob to the light, 
both were very much surprised, and they parted with 
mutual apologies and much shamefacedness. 

One day a big saucy blue-jay saw Bob, and, after 
the fashion of his kind, fluttered up to him and showed 
his contempt by screaming " Ja-a-ay ! " under Bob's 
nose. Bob reached out one hand softly, caught the 
bird by his tail, and then pulled out, one by one, all 
his gay feathers. When the bird was naked Bob went 
to work and soberly ate him, and the other blue-jays 
never screamed " Ja-a-ay " at him after that. 

Being offered a glass of milk. Bob looked at it for 
a moment, then took the glass in both hands and drank 
from it. His mouth being small, much of the milk was 
spilled on the floor. Being then offered a glass partly 
full, he handled it more cleverly, seeming to under- 
stand how to use it. When offered a pewter cup with 
a handle, he took it in both hands and drank as from 
the glass, but, noticing the handle, he set the cup down 
and raised it again properly. Then he drank from it 
as a child of any other race would have done. 

He soon learned to drink water from bottles. If a 
bottle were large, he would use one of his hands to 
hold it, guiding it to his mouth by his hinder legs. At 
the first trial he understood the purpose of the cork, 
which he would draw with his teeth. Then he would 
look down into the neck of the bottle to see if the 
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water were really there and no deception practiced on 
him. He also usually shook the bottle before drinking, 
apparently a custom in Borneo. Once a bottle of car- 
bonated mineral water was given him. He drew the 
cork, much surprised at the explosion, and the charac- 
ter of the water caused him equal surprise; still he 
drained the bottle and was apparently pleased with 
it. A bottle of claret being offered him, he drank 
eagerly and became much exhilarated, but at the same 
time much confused. After this he always declined 
claret, putting the bottle away with a gesture of dis- 
approval. 

Being left alone 
in a student's room, 
he experimented on 
the bottles there. 
He drew the cork 
from bottles of ink 
and of bay rum ; not 
relishing the eon- 
tents of either, he 
poured both into the 
wash basin. 

When he was of- 
fered an empty egg- 
shell, he raised it up 
and looked into the 

which the contents had been taken. -^ 

Then he would use his fingers to 
pull the shell apart, licking the inside, but apparently 
disgusted with the small amount of food it contained. 
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Being shown his reflection in the mirror, he ad- 
vanced toward it scowling, but soon detecting the 
sham, he lost all interest in it. A hand glass was given 
him, but he paid very little attention to his reflection 
in it, laying it down and turning to other things. 

At one time a brood of chickens became motherless 
because a coyote from the mountains had invaded their 
home. One little white chicken came into Bob's hutch 
and Bob treated it with great kindness. As the chicken 
grew larger, it always left the roost at night and curled 
itself up on the blanket in Bob's arms. A\lien he fed 
in the morning, if the chicken were in his way or ven- 
tured to touch his food, he would take it in both hands 
and lay it softly to one side with the greatest serious- 
ness of demeanor. 

— David Starr Jordan. 

cns'todj: care, keeping. — naturalist: a student of natural history, 
especially the natural history of animals. — Otaki : o-ta' ke. — ayet^sion : 
dislike. — abhor'rence: extreme hatred. — saramander: an animal that 
resembles a lizard. — inert' : dull, lifeless. — coyote (ki-o' tfe) : a wild animal 
of the dog family. — deigning (dan' ing) : condescending, stooping. — ineon- 
spic'noas: not noticeable. — toFerant: mild, not severe.— discrS'tion : 
prudence. — exliil'arated : made merry. 
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ON THE GRASSHOPPER AND CRICKET 

The poetry of earth is never dead : 

When all the birds are faint with the hot sun 

And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 

From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead. 

That is the Grasshopper's — he takes the lead 

In summer luxury, — he has never done 

With his delights ; for, when tired out with fun, 

He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 

The poetry of earth is ceasing never. 

On a lone winter evening, when the frost 

Has wrought a silence, . from the stove there shrills 

The Cricket's song, in warmth increasing ever. 

And seems, to one in drowsiness half lost. 

The Grasshopper's among some grassy hills. 

— John Keats. 



THE LITTLE HARLEQUIN 

The foUowing story is supposed to be told in the diary of a little Italian 
schoolboy. 

Monday, 20th. 

The whole city is in a tumult over the Carnival, 
which is nearing its close. In every square rise booths 
of acrobats and jesters ; and we have under our win- 
dows a circus-tent, in which a little Venetian company, 
with five horses, is giving a show. 

The circus is in the centre of the square; and in 
one corner there are three very large vans in which 
the acrobats sleep and dress themselves — three small 
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houses on wheels, with their tiny windows, and a chim- 
ney in each of them, which smokes continually; and 
between window and window the baby's clothes are 
stretched. There is one woman who is nursing a child, 
who prepares the food, and dances on the tight-rope. 
Poor people ! 

The word acrobat is spoken as though it were an 
insult; but they earn their living honestly, neverthe- 
less, by amusing all the world — and how they work! 
All day long they run back and forth between the 
circus-tent and the vans, in tights, in all this cold ; they 
snatch a mouthful or two in haste, standing, between 
two performances ; and sometimes, when they get their 
tent full, a wind arises, wrenches away the ropes and 
extinguishes the lights, and then good-by to the show ! 
They are obliged to return the money, and to work 
the entire night at repairing their booth. 

There are two lads who work ; and my father recog- 
nized the smallest one as he was crossing the square ; 
and he is the son of the proprietor, the same one whom 
we saw perform tricks on horseback last year in a 
circus. And he has grown ; he must be eight years old : 
he is a handsome boy, with a round and roguish face, 
with so many black curls that they escape from his 
pointed cap. He is dressed up like a harlequin, decked 
out in a sort of sack, with sleeves of white, embroidered 
with black, and his slippers are of cloth. 

He is a merry little imp. He charms every one. He 
does everything. We see him early in the morning, 
wrapped in a shawl, carrying milk to his wooden 
house ; then he goes to get the horses at the boarding- 
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stable. He holds the tiny baby in his arms ; he carries 
hoops, trestles, rails, ropes ; he cleans the vans, lights 
the fire, and in his leisure moments he always hangs 
about his mother. My father is always watching him 
from the window, and does nothing but talk about him 
and his parents, who seem to be nice people, and fond 
of their children. 

One evening we went to the circus: it was cold; 
there was hardly any one there; but the little harle- 
quin exerted himself greatly to cheer those few people : 
he executed precarious leaps; he caught hold of the 
horses' tails; he walked with his legs in the air, all 
alone ; he sang, always with a smile constantly on his 
handsome little brown face. And his father, who had 
on a red vest and white trousers, with tall boots, and 
a whip in his hand, watched him : but it was melancholy. 

My father took pity on him, and spoke of him on 
the following day to Delis the painter, who came to see 
us. These poor people were killing themselves witH 
hard work, and their affairs were going so badly ! The 
little boy pleased him so much! What could be done 
for themf The painter had an idea. 

"Write a fine article for the Gazette," he said: 
" You know how to write well : relate the wonderful 
things which the little harlequin does, and I will make 
his portrait for you. Everybody reads the Gazette, 
and people will flock thither for once." 

And thus thev did. Mv father wrote a fine article, 
full of jests, which told all that we had observed from 
the window, and inspired a desire to see and caress the 
little artist ; and the painter sketched a little portrait 
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which was graceful and a good likeness, and it was 
published on Saturday evening. 

And behold ! at the next performance a great crowd 
rushed to the circus. The announcement was made : 
" Performance for the Benefit of the Little Harlequin," 
as he was styled in the Gazette. The circus was 
crammed; many of the spectators held the Gazette in 
their hands, and showed it to the little harlequin, who 
laughed and ran from one to another, perfectly de- 
lighted. The proprietor was delighted also. Just 
fancy! Not a single newspaper had ever done him 
such an honor, and the money-box was filled. 

My father sat beside me. Among the spectators we 
found persons of our acquaintance. Near the entrance 
for the horses stood the teacher of gymnastics, and op- 
posite us, in the second row, was the little mason, witli 
his little round face, seated beside his gigantic father ; 
and no sooner did he catch sight of me than he made 
a hare's face at me. A little further on I espied Gra- 
roflS, who was counting the spectators, and calculating 
on his fingers how much money the company had taken 
in. On one of the chairs in the first row, not far from 
us, there was also poor Robetti, the boy who saved the 
child from the omnibus, with his crutches between his 
knees, pressed close to the side of his father, the artil- 
lery captain, who kept one hand on his shoulder. 

The performance began. The little harlequin ac- 
complished wonders on his horse, on the trapeze, on 
the tight-rope ; and every time he jumped down, every 
one clapped his hands, and many pulled the boy's curls. 
Then several others, rope-dancers, jugglers, and riders. 
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clad in tights, and sparkling with silver, went through 
their exercises ; but when the boy was not perfoiraing, 
the audience seemed to grow weary. 

At a certain point I saw the teacher of gymnastics, 
who held his post at the entrance for the horses, whisper 



in the ear of the proprietor of the circus, and the latter 
instantly glanced around, as though in search of some 
one. His glance rested on us. My father perceived it, 
and understood that the teacher had revealed that he 
was the author of the article, and in order to escape 
being thanked, he hastily retreated, saying to me: 
" Eemain, Enrico ; I will wait outside for you." 
After exchanging a few words with his father, the 
little harlequin went through still another trick: erect 
upon a galloping horse, he appeared in four characters 
— as a pilgrim, a sailor, a soldier, and an acrobat; and 
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every time that he passed me, he looked at me. And 
when he dismounted, he began to make the tour of the 
circus, with his harlequin's cap in his hand, and every- 
body threw soldi or sugar-plums into it. I had two 
soldi ready ; but when he got in front of me, instead of 
offering his cap, he drew it back, gave me a look and 
passed on. I was mortified. Why had he offered me 
that affront! 

The performance came to an end; the proprietor 
thanked the audience ; and all the people rose also, and 
thronged to the doors. I was confused by the crowd, 
and was on the point of going out, when I felt a touch 
on my hand. I turned round: it was the little harle- 
quin, with his tiny brown face and his black curls, who 
was smiling at me; he had his hands full of sugar- 
plums. Then I understood. 

" Will you accept these sugar-plums from the little 
harlequin ! " said he to me, in his dialect. 

I nodded, and took three or four. 

" Then," he added, " please accept a kiss also." 

" Give me two," I answered ; and held up my face to 
him. He rubbed off his floury face with his ha,nd, put 
his arm round my neck, and planted two kisses on my 
cheek, saying: 

" There ! take one of them to your father." 

— Edmondo De Amicis. 

Car'niyal: a festival that is celebrated with great merriment in 
sorae countries during the week before Lent. — har'lequin: a clown who 
plays tricks, often without speaking, to amuse the audience. — preoa'rions : 
dangerous. — soFdY: small Italian coins, worth about one cent each. — 
affront' : an act of disrespect, or discourtesy. 
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FORBEARANCE 

Hast thou named all the birds without a gun t 

Loved the wood-rose, and left it on its stalk T 

At rich men's tables eaten bread and pulse! 

Unarmed, faced danger with a heart of trust! 

And loved so well a high behavior, 

In man or maid, that thou from speech refrained. 

Nobility more nobly to repay! 

O, be my friend, and teach me to be thine ! 

— Ralph Waldo Emebson. 

pulse : food like beans or peas. 



TOM AND THE OTTER 

. NE day Tom had a new ad- 

I venture. He was sitting 

^ on a water-lily leaf, he 

and his friend the dragon- 

y, watching the gnats dance. 

'he dragonfly had eaten as 

lany as he wanted, and was 

itting quite still and sleepy, 

or the day was hot and bright. 

'he gnats danced over his head, 

nd a large black fly settled 

"" — within an inch of his nose, 

and began washing his own face and combing his 

hair with his paws. But the dragonfly never stirred. 
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and kept on chatting to Tom about the times when 
he lived under the water. Suddenly Tom heard the 
strangest noise up the stream ; cooing and grunting 
and whining and squealing as if you had put into a 
bag two doves; nine mice, ten guinea pigs, and a blind 
puppy, and left them there to settle themselves and 
make music. 

He looked up the water, and there saw a sight as 
strange as the noise. It was a great ball rolling over 
and over down the stream. One moment it seemed 
to be of soft brown fur, and the next of shining glass. 
And yet it was not a ball ; for sometimes it broke np 
and streamed away in pieces, and then it joined again ; 
and all the while the noise came out of it louder and 
louder. 

Tom asked the dragonfly what it could be, but of 
course, with his short sight, he could not even see it, 
though it was not ten yards away. So he took tlie 
neatest little header into the water, and started oflf to 
see for himself. When he came near, the ball turned 
out to be four or five beautiful creatures many times 
larger than Tom, who were swimming about, rolling, 
diving and twisting in the most alarming fashion that 
ever was seen. If you don't believe me you may go to 
the Zoological Gardens, and then say if otters at play 
in the water are not the merriest creatures you 
ever saw. 

But when the biggest of them saw Tom, she darted 
out from the rest and cried, " Quick, children, here is 
something to eat ! " and came at poor Tom, showing a 
wicked pair of eyes and a set of sharp teeth in a grin- 
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ning mouth. Tom slipped in among the water-lily 
roots as fast as he could go, and then turned around 
and made faces at her. 

" Come out," said the wicked old otter, " or it will 
be the worse for you." 

But Tom looked at her from between two thick 
roots, and shook them with all his might. 

" Come away, children," said the otter, " it is not 
worth eating, after all. It is only a nasty little eft, 
which nothing eats, not even those pike in the 
pond." 

" I am not an eft," said Tom, " efts have, tails." 

" You are an eft," said the otter, " I see your two 
hands quite plain, and I know you have a tail." 

" I tell you I have not," said Tom. " Look here ! " 
and he turned himself around, and, sure enough, he 
had no more tail than you. 

" I say you are an eft," said she, " and therefore 
you are not fit for gentlefolk like me and my children. 
You may stay here till the salmon eat you." 

" What are salmon f " asked Tom. 

" Fish, you eft, great fish, nice fish to eat. They 
are the lords of the fish, and we are lords of the sal- 
mon. We hunt them up and down the pools, and drive 
them up into a comer, the silly things. They are 
proud, and bully the little trout and the minnows till 
they see us coming. Then they are meek all at once. 
We catch them, but we don't eat them all. We just 
bite out their soft throats and suck their sweet juice, 
and then away, and go and catch another. They are 
coming soon, children, coming soon. I can smell the 
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rain coming up off the sea; and then hurrah for a 
fresh salmon, and plenty of eating all day long ! " 

" Where do they come from 1 " asked Tom. 

" Out of the sea, eft, the great wide sea, where they 
might stay and be safe if they liked. But out of the 
sea the silly things come, into the great river down 
below, and we come up to watch for them. When they 
go down again, we go down and follow them. Then 
we fish for the bass and the pollock, and have jolly 
days along the shore. We toss and roll in the breakers, 
and sleep snug in the warm dry crags." 

She then sailed solemnly away down the stream 
and Tom saw her no more for that time ; but he could 
not help thinking of what she had said about the great 
river and the broad sea. As he thought, he longed to 
go and see them. He could not tell why, but the more 
he thought, the more he grew discontented with the 
narrow little stream in which he lived. He wanted to 
get out into the wide, wide world and enjoy all the 
wonderful sights of which he was sure it was full. 

Once he set off to go down the stream. But the 
stream was very low, and when he came to the shal- 
lows he could not keep under the water, for there was 
no water left to keep under. The sun burned his back 
and made him sick; and he went back again and lay 
quiet in the pool for a whole week more. 

'And then, on the evening of a very hot day, he saw 

^ * — Charles Kingsley. 



Zoi^logical (zo-o-16j'I-kal) Gardens: park where all kinds of animals 
are kept. — eft : a kind of lizard. 
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TOM AND THE SALMON 

He had been very stupid all day, and so had the 
trout; for they would not move an mch to take a fly, 
though there were thousands on the water. They lay 
dozing at the bottom under the shade of the stones. 
Tom lay dozing too, and was glad to cuddle their 
smooth cool sides, for the water was quite warm and 
unpleasant. 

But toward evening it grew suddenly dark, and 
Tom looked up and saw a blanket of black clouds ly- 
ing across the valley above his head, resting on the 
crags, right and left. He felt not quite frightened, but 
very still. There was not a whisper of wind, nor a 
chirp of bird to be heard. Next, a few drops of rain 
fell plop into the water, and one hit Tom on the nose, 
and made him pop his head down quickly enough. 

Then the thunder roared, and the lightning flashed 
from cloud to cloud, and from cliff to cliff till the 
very rocks in the stream seemed to shake. Tom looked 
up at it through the water, and thought it the finest 
thing he ever saw in his life. 

But out of the water he dared not put his head ; for 
the rain came down in bucketfuls, and the hail ham- 
mered like shot on the stream, and churned it into 
foam. Soon the stream rose, and rushfed down higher 
and higher, full of beetles, and sticks, and straws, and 
worms and leeches and odds and ends enough to fill 
nine museums. 

Tom could hardly stand against the stream, and 
hid behind a rock. The trout rushed out from among 
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the stones and began gobbling the beetles and leeches 
in the tnost greedy and quarrelsome way. 

And then the otter came by with all her brood, 
twining and sweeping along. She spied Tom as she 
came by, and said : 

" Now is your time, eft, if you want to see the 
world. We shall have salmon for breakfast to-mor- 
row. Down to the sea, down to the sea ! " 

"Down to the sea?" said Tom; "everything is 
going to the sea, and I will go too. Good-bye, trout." 
But the trout were so busy gobbling worms that they 
never turned to answer him. 

And now down the rushing stream he swam, away 
and away to the sea. When daylight came, Tom found 
himself out in the salmon river. He thought nothing 
about what the river was like. All his fancy was to 
get down to the wide, wide sea. 

After a while he came to a place where the river 
spread out into broad, still, shallow reaches, so wide 
that little Tom, as he put his head out of the water, 
could hardly see across. He went back a little way 
and crept into a crack of the rock, and watched for 
^ome one to tell him his way. 

There he waited, and slept, too, for he was tired 
with his night's journey. When he awoke the stream 
had cleared to a beautiful amber, though it was still 
quite high. And after a while he saw a sight which 
made him jump up; for he knew in a moment it was 
one of the things which he had come to look for. 

Such a fish! It was ten times as big as the big- 
gest trout, and a hundred times as big as Tom. It 
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sculled up the stream past him, as easily as Tom had 
sculled down. 

Such a fish I Shining silver from head to tail, with 
here and there a crimson dot. It had a grand hooked 
nose and a grand curling lip and a grand bright eye. 
He looked round him as proudly as a king, surveying 
the water right and left as if it belonged to him. 
Surely he must be the salmon, the king of all the fish. 

Tom was so frightened that he longed to creep into 
a hole; but he need not have been, for salmon are 
all true gentlemen. Like true gentlemen, they look 
noble and proud enough, and yet, like true gentle- 
men, they never harm or quarrel with any one, but go 
about their business, and leave rude fellows to them- 
selves. 

The salmon looked Tom full in the face, and then 
went on with a swish or two of his tail that made the 
stream boil again. In a few minutes came another, 
and then four or five, and so on, all rushing and plung- 
ing up the cataract with strong strokes of their silver 
tails. Now and then they would leap clean out of the 
water, and up over a rock, shining gloriously for a 
moment •in the sun. Tom was so delighted that he 
could have watched them all day long. 

At last one came up that was bigger than all the 
rest ; but he came slowly, and stopped, and looked back 
and seemed very anxious and busy. Tom saw that 
he was helping another handsome salmon that had 
not a single spot upon it, but was clothed in pure sil- 
ver from head to tail. 

" My dear," said the great fish to his companion. 
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very tired, and you must not exert yourself 
it first. Do rest yourself behind this rock," 
oved her gently with his nose to the rock 
a sat. 

ust know that this was the salmon's wife, 
in, like other true gentlemen, choose their 
love her, and are true to her, and take care 
1 work for her as a true gentleman ought, 
e saw Tom, and looked at him fiercely for a 
( if he were going to bite him. 
; do you want heref " he asked. 
on't hurt me," cried Tom. " I only want to 
u ; you are so handsome." 
' said the salmon, " I really beg your par- 
e what you are, my little dear. I have met 
3 creatures like you before, and found them 
sable and well-behaved. Indeed, one of thena 
e a great kindness lately, which I hope to be 
tpay. I hope we shall not be in your way 
soon as this lady is rested, we shall go on 

What a well-bred old salmon he was! 
ou have seen things like me before ! " asked 

ral times, my dear. Indeed, it was only 
t that one at the river's mouth came and 
,e and my wife of some new stake-nets which 
ato the stream since last winter, and showed 
ay round them." 

here are babies in the sea ! " cried Tom and 
is little hands. " Then I shall have some one 
■ith there. How delightful I " 
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" Were there no babies up this stream! " asked the 
lady salmon. 

" No ! and I grew very lonely. I thought I saw 
three last night; but they were gone in an instant, 
down to the sea. So I went, too ; for I had nothing to 
play with but caddises and dragonflies and trout." 

" Ugh ! " cried the lady, " what low company ! " 

" My dear, if he has been in low company, he has 
certainly not learned their low manners," said the 
salmon. 

" No indeed, poor little dear ; but how sad for him 
to live among such people as caddises and dragon- 
flies and trout! Caddises have six legs, the nasty 
things; and dragonflies are not even good to eat. I 
tried them once, and they are all hard and empty. As 
for the trout,, every one knows what they are." Then 
both salmon curled up their lips and looked very proud 
and scornful. 

" Why do you dislike the trout ? " asked Tom. 

" My dear, we do not even mention them if we can 
help it ; for I am sorry to say they are relations of ours 
that do us no credit. A great many years ago they 
were just like us ; but they were so lazy and cowardly 
and greedy, that instead of going down to the sea 
every year to see the world and grow strong and 
fat, they chose to stay here and poke about in the 
little streams and eat worms and grubs. They are 
punished for it, too; for they have grown ugly and 
brown and spotted and small. They are actually 
so degraded in their tastes that they will eat our 
children." 
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" And then they pretend to scrape acquaintance 
with us again," said the lady. 

So the salmon went up, after Tom had warned 
them of the wicked otter; and Tom went down, but 
slowly and cautiously, coasting along the shore. 

— Charles Kingsley. 

cad'dises : larvae of the caddis fly ; they live in cylindrical cases. 



THE SURRENDER OF CALAIS 

The following selection is taken from an old English translation of the 
*' Chronicles '* of Sir John Froissart (froi'sart), a celebrated French chron- 
icler who lived 1337-1410. He traveled extensively, and was on intimate 
terms with many of the rulers of his period. He wrote principally about 
the things that occurred during his own lifetime. 

The siege before Calais endured long, nigh to a 
year's time, and many things happened in tlie mean- 
while, of which I cannot write the fourth part. When 
they within Calais saw that their succor failed them 
they were in great sorrow. 

Then they desired their captain, Sir John of 
Vienne, that he should go to the walls of the town and 
make a sign to speak with some person of the English 
host. When the King of England heard thereof he 
sent thither Sir Walter of Manny and Sir Basset. 

Then Sir John of Vienne said to them : " Sirs, ye 
are right valiant knights in deeds of arms, and ye 
know well how the King of France, my master, hath 
sent me and others to this town and commanded us to 
keep it for him in such wise that no damage may come 
to him ; and we have done all that lieth in our power. 
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Now our succor hath failed us, and we are so sore 
strained tLat we have not enough to live upon, so that 
we must all die or else go mad for famine, unless the 
noble and gentle King of England will take mercy on 
us. We ask you to desire him to have pity on us and 
to let us go and depart, and let him take the town and 
castle and all the goods that are therein, which are in 
great abundance." 

Then Sir Walter of Manny said : " Sir, we know 
somewhat of the intention of the King our master, for 
he hath told it unto us. Ye must surely know for truth 
that it is not his mind that ye nor they within the town 
should depart so, for it is his will that ye all should 
put yourselves at his disposal, to ransom all such that 
pleaseth him and to put to death such as he list. For 
they of Calais have worked so much against him, and 
have caused him to spend so much wealth, and to lose 
so many of his men, that he is sore aggrieved against 
them." 

Then the Captain said : " Sir, this is too hard a 
•matter to us. We are here within, humble knights and 
squires, who have truly served the King our master as 
well as ye would serve yours in like case. And we have 
endured much pain and unease; but we shall yet en- 
dure as much pain as ever knights did, rather than to 
consent that the poorest lad in the town should endure 
any more evil than the greatest of us all. Therefore, 
sir, we pray you that ye will go and speak to the King 
of England and desire him to have pity upon us; for 
we trust to find in him so much gentleness that by the 
grace of God his purpose shall change." 
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Sir Walter of Manny and Sir Basset returned to the 
King and declared to him all that had been said. The 
King said he would have no other thing but that the 
French should yield them up simply to his pleasure. 

Then Sir Walter said : " Sir, saving your displeas- 
ure, in this ye may be in the wrong, for ye shall give 
by this an evil example. If ye send any of us, your 
servants, into any fortress, we shall not be very glad 
to go, if ye put any of them in this town to death after 
they have surrendered ; for in like wise others will deal 
with us, if the case should so befall." And these words 
other lords there present sustained and maintained. 

Then the King said : " Sirs, I will not be alone 
against you all; therefore, Sir Walter of Manny, ye 
shall go and say to the Captain that all the mercy that 
he shall find in me is that they let six of the chief bur- 
gesses of the town come out bareheaded, barefooted, 
and barelegged, and in their shirts, with halters about 
their necks, with the keys of the town and castle in 
their hands, and let the six yield themselves purely to 
my will, and the rest I will pardon." 

Then Sir Walter returned and found Sir John of 
Vienne still on the wall, abiding for an answer. Then 
Sir Walter showed him all the grace that he could get 
of the King. 

" Well," quoth Sir John, " sir, I ask you to tarry 
here a certain time, till I go into the town and tell this 
to the citizens of the town, who sent me hither." 

Then Sir John went unto the market place and 
sounded the bell ; then immediately the men and women 
assembled there. 
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Then the Captain made a report of all that he had 
done, and said : " Sirs, it will be none otherwise ; 
therefore now take counsel among yourselves and make 
a short answer." 

Then the people began to weep and to make such 
sorrow that even the hardest heart would have been 
filled with pity for them ; the Captain himself wept. 

At last the most rich burgess of all the town rose 
up and said openly : " Sirs, great and small, great mis- 
fortune it would be to let such people as are in this 
town die either by famine or otherwise when there is a 
means to save them. I think he that keeps them from 
such misfortune should have great merit in the eye of 
our Lord God. As for my part, I have so good trust 
in our Lord God, that if I die to save the rest I think 
<xod would pardon my sins; wherefore to save them I 
will be the first to put my life in jeopardy." 

When he had thus said, every man honored him, 
and some kneeled down at his feet with sore weeping 
and sore sighs. Then another honest burgess rose and 
said, " I will keep company with my friend." 

Then rose up another who was rich in goods; 
he said ^Iso that he would hold company with his 
two cousins. In like wise so did his brother; and 
then rose two others, who said they would do the 
same. Then they went and appareled them as the 
King desired. 

Then the Captain went with them to the gate : there 
was great lamentation made by men, women, and chil- 
dren at their departing : then the gate was opened, and 
he went forth with the six burgesses and closed the 
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gate again, so that they were between the gate and the 
barriers. 

Then he said to Sir Walter of Manny : " Sir, I de- 
liver here to you, as Captain of Calais, by the consent 
of all the people of the town, these six burgesses, and 
I swear to you truly that they be today the most honor- 
able, rich, and most notable burgesses of all the town of 
Calais. Wherefore, gentle knight, I ask you to pray 
the King to have mercy on them, that they die not." 

Quoth Sir Walter, " I can not say what the King 
will do, but I shall do for them the best I can." Then the 
barriers were opened, the six burgesses went toward 
the King, and the Captain entered again into the town. 

When Sir Walter presented these burgesses to the 

King, they kneeled down and held up their hands, and 

said : " Gentle King, behold us here, we six, who were 

burgesses of Calais and great merchants; we have 

brought to you the keys of the town and of the castle, 

and we submit ourselves entirely to your will and 

pleasure, to save the rest of the people of Calais, who 

have suffered great pain. Sir, we beseech you to have 

mercy and pity on us through your high nobleness.'^ 

Then all the earls and barons and others that were 

# 

there wept for pity. 

The King looked fiercely on them, for greatly he 
hated the people of Calais for the damages and dis- 
pleasures they had done him. Then he commanded 
their heads to be stricken off. Then every man begged 
the King for mercy, but he would hear no man in that 
behalf. 

Then Sir Walter of Manny said : " Ah, noble King, 
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we pray you hold back your anger. Ye have the name 
of sovereign nobleness; therefore now do nothing to 
blemish yonr renown, nor to give cause to the folk to 
speak evil of you. Every man will declare it great 



cruelty to put to death such honest persons, who by 
their own wills have put themselves at your mercy to 
save their companions." 

Then the King ground his teeth and commanded to 
send for the hangman, and said : " They of Calais 
have caused many of my men to be slain, wherefore 
these citizens shall die." 

And the Queen kneeled down and, sore weeping, 
said : " Ah, gentle sir, since I passed the sea in great 
peril, I have asked no favor from you; therefore now I 
humbly ask you that ye will have mercy upon these 
sis burgesses." 

The King looked on the Queen and stood still in 
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thought a space, and then said : " Ah, dame, I would 
ye had been now in some other place; ye make such 
request to me that I can not deny you. Wherefore I 
give them to you, to do your pleasure with them." 

Then the Queen caused them to be brought into her 
rooms, and had the halters taken from their necks, and 
caused them to be new clothed, and gave them their 
dinner at their leisure ; and then she gave each of them 
six gold coins, and caused them to be brought out of 
the host in safeguard and set at liberty. 

. — Sir John Froissart. 

Calais (ka-la) : a town in France on the Straits of Dover.— suc'cor : 
aid.— Vicnne : ve-en'.— list: wish. — bnr'gesses: citizens.— jeopardy (j6' 
pSrd-y): danger. — appar'eled: dressed. 



CAST AWAY IN THE COLD 

The upshot of the whole matter was that we came 
in the end to regard ourselves as settled on the island, 
if not for the remainder of our lives, at least for an 
indefinite time, and we made up our minds that there 
was no use in being gloomy and cast down about it. 
So from that time forward we were mostly cheerful, 
and, though you may think it very strange, were gen- 
erally contented. 

This was a great step gained, and when we now 
came to make an invejitory of our possessions, we did 
it just as a farmer or merchant would do. Being the 
undisputed owners of this Rock of Good Hope, we con- 
sidered ourselves none the less owners of all the foxes. 
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ducks, eggs, eider-down, dead beasts, dry bones, and 
whatsoever else there might be upon it; and, besides 
this, we had a lien upon all the seals and walruses 
and whales of every kind that lived in the sea — ^that is, 
if we could catch them. 

We now worked with even a better spirit than we 
had done before, for the idea of being settled on the 
island for life seemed to imply that we had need to 
look ahead farther than when our hopes of rescue had 
been strong. 

First we finished the hut in which we were to 
live — doing it not as if we were putting up a tent for 
temporary use, but as a man who has just come into 
possession of a large property puts up a fine house 
on it, that he may be comfortable for the remainder of 
his days. 

This hut was about twelve feet square, and we had, 
after much hard labor, succeeded in closing it up per- 
fectly, and in making it tight. Along the peak of it, 
where the two rocks came together, there was a crack 
which gave us much trouble; but at length we suc- 
ceeded in pounding down into it, with the butt-end of 
our narwhal horn, a great quantity of moss or turf, 
and thus closed it tight. 

I must tell you here, while we are on the subject 
of moss, that the moss grew on our island, as it does 
in all Arctic countries, with a richness that you never 
see here — ^moss being, in truth, the characteristic vege- 
tation of the Arctic regions. In the valley fronting us 
there was a bed of it several feet thick. Its fibers 
were very long — as much, in some places, as four 
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inches — all of a single year's growth; and as it had 
gone on growing year after year, you will understand 
that there was layer after layer of it. In one place, 
at the side of the valley to the right as we went down 
toward the beach, it seemed to have died out after 
growing for many years ; and when we discovered this, 
we were more rejoiced than we had been at any time 
since starting the fire; for the moss, being dead, had 
become dry and hard, and burned almost like peat, 
as we found when we came to try it in our fireplace ; 
and when we added to it a little of our blubber, it 
made such a heat that we could not have desired any- 
thing better. Indeed, it made our hut so warm that 
we could leave both the door and the window open until 
the weather became colder. 

One thing which gave us great satisfaction was the 
immense quantity of the dead moss which was in this 
bed — so much, indeed, that, no matter how long we 
should live there, we could never burn up the hun- 
dredth part of it. At first there had not appeared to 
be much of it, but it developed more and more, like a 
coal mine, as we dug farther and farther into it. 

Our fireplace was therefore, as you see, a great suc- 
cess ; but we were, after a few days, most unexpectedly 
troubled with it. Thus far the wind had been blowing 
only in one direction ; but afterwards it shifted to the 
opposite quarter, driving the smoke all down into the 
hut, and smothering us out. Neither of us being a 
skillful mason, we could not imagine what was the 
matter; but finally it occurred to us, after much use- 
less labor had been spent in tearing part of it down 
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and building it up again, that it was too low, being just 
on a level with the top of the hut ; so we ran it up as 
much higher as we could lift the stones, which was 
about four feet, and after that we had no more trouble 
with it. 

Having succeeded so well with our arrangements 
towards keeping up a fire, we next fitted up a bed, as 
the storms now began to trouble us, and we found, 
when we were driven away from the grass, and were 
obliged to sleep inside of the hut, that it was a very 
hard place to sleep, being nothing but rough stones, 
which made us very sore, and made our bones ache. 

The first thing we did now was to build a wall about 
as high as our knees right across the middle of the 
hut, from side to side; then, across the space thus en- 
closed in the back part of the hut, we built up another 
wall about three feet high, thus, you see, making two 
divisions of it. 

One of these divisions we used as a sort of store- 
room or closet, leveling the bottom of it with flat stone, 
of which we had no difiiculty in obtaining all we 
wanted. We also covered the front part of the hut 
with stones of the same description, thus making quite 
a smooth floor. It was not large enough, as you will 
see, to give us much trouble in keeping it clean. Of 
the second division, in the back part, we made our 
bed, by first filling it up with moss, then covering the 
moss over with dry grass. 

Having given up all hope of a ship coming after 
us, we now gave up watching for one ; and we went to 
sleep together on our new bed, lying on the dry grass, 
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\i and, as before, covering ourselves over with my large 

' overcoat. We found it to be more comfortable than 

ij you would think, and altogether better than anything 

on which we had yet slept. But we came near losing 
our fire by it, as the last embers were just dying out 
when we awoke late in the morning from our first sleep 
in the hut. 

But this bed did not exactly suit our fancy, and, 
seeing the necessity for some better kind of bedclothes, 
our wits were once more set to working, in order to 
discover something with which to fasten together the 
duck skins that we had been saving and drying, and 
of which we had now almost a hundred. We had 
spread them out upon the rocks, and dried them in 
the sun; for we had seen that, if we could only find 
something with which to sew them together, we might 
make all the clothing that we wanted. 

The eider-duck skin is very warm, having, besides 
its thick coat of feathers, a heavy underlayer of soft 
warm down, which the ducks pick off and use to line 
their nests. The skins are also very strong. 

Now, however, as at other times since we had been 
cast away, good fortune came to us; and we had 
scarcely begun seriously to feel the need of sewing ma- 
terials before they were thrown in our way, as if provi- 
dentially. It happened thus: 

In cutting the blubber from the dead narwhal, we 
had quite exposed the strong sinews of the tail, with- 
out, however, for a moment imagining that we were 
preparing the way to a most important and useful dis- 
covery. After a while this sinew had become par- 
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tially dried in the sun, and one day, while busy with 
some one of our now quite numerous occupations, I 
was much surprised to see the Dean running towards 
me from the beach, and was still more surprised when 
I heard him crying out, " I have it, I have it ! " 

It seemed to me that the Dean was always hav- 
ing something, and' I was more than ever curious to 
know what it was this time. 

He had been down on the beach, and, observipg 
some of the dried sinew, had begun to tear it to pieces ; 
and in this way he found out that he could make 
threads of it, and he immediately set off to tell me 
about it. We at once went together down to the beach, 
and, cutting off all that we could get of this strong 
sinew, we spread it upon the rocks, that it might dry 
more thoroughly. 

In a few days the sun had completely dried and 
hardened a great quantity of this stuff ; and we found 
that, when we came to pick it to pieces, we could make, 
if we chose, very fine threads of it — as fine and as 
strong as ordinary silk. This was a great discovery 
truly, as it was the only thing now wanting, except some 
cooking utensils, to complete our domestic furniture. 

As for the latter, it was some time before we in- 
vented anything; but thus far we had been occupied 
with what seemed to be more important concerns. 
Over on the opposite side of the island I found some 
stones of very soft texture; and, upon trying them 
with my knife, I discovered that they were precisely 
the same kind of stones that I had often found at 
home, and which we there called soapstone. Upon 
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J further search there proved to be quite an ex- 
'. vein of it; and since I knew that in civilized 
ies griddles were made out of soapstone, I con- 
at once that other kinds of cooking utensils 
be made from the same substance. Accordingly 
ed to our hut several pieces of it, and there they 

■ a loDg time, until I could find leisure to carve 
pots and other things out of them. 

18 you see we were getting along very well, 
y collecting those things which were necessary 
I for our comfort as our safety. If the island 
ch we had been cast away was barren and in- 
ible, it was none the less capable, like almost 
other land, in whatever region of the earth, of 
ling subsistence to men. 

len we saw what we could do with the sinew of 
rwhal, we immediately set about preparing some 
thes for ourselves. This we did by squaring off 
ick-skins with my knife, and then sewing them 

■ together. Thus we obtained, not only a soft 
lie upon, but a good warm quilt to cover us. 

is done, we went back to the cooking utensils, 
ch you may be sure we were very much in need. 
' a large block of soapstone, by careful digging 
he knife, we soon made quite a good-sized pot, 
was found to answer our purpose perfectly, 
uld now change our diet a little, at least, I should 
lie manner of cooking it; for while we could be- 
nly fry our ducks and eggs on flat stones, when 
t the pot we could boil them. This gave us great 
ire, as we were getting very tired of having but 
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one style of food; still I cannot say that there was 
so very much occasion for being over-glad, as at best 
it was only ducks and eggs, and eggs and ducks, like 
the boy you have heard of in the story, who had first 
mush and milk, and then, for variety, milk and mush. 

So one day the Dean said to me, " Hardy, can't we 
catch some of these little birds, auks you call themf " 
" How? " said I. " I don't know," said he; so we were 
just as well off as we had been before. 

But this set us to thinking again; and the birds 
being very tame, and flying low, it occurred to us that 
we might make a net, and fasten it to the end of our 
narwhal horn, which we had thus far used onlv while 
making our hut. Luckily for us, the Dean — ^who, I 
need hardly say, was a very clever boy in every sense 
— had learned from one of the sailors the art of net- 
making ; and out of some of the narwhal sinew he con- 
trived, in two days, to construct a good-sized net. 
And now the difficulty was to stretch it; but by this 
time our inventive faculties had been pretty well 
sharpened, and we were not long in finding that we 
could make a perfect hoop by lashing together three 
seal ribs which we picked up on the beach; and, hav- 
ing fastened this hoop securely to the narwhal horn, 
we sallied forth to the north side of the island, where 
the auks were most abundant. 

Hiding ourselves away among the rocks, we waited 
until a flock of the birds flew over us. They flew very 
low — not more than five feet above our heads. When 
they were least expecting it, I threw up the net, and 
three of them flew bang into it. They were so much 
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stunned by the blow, that only one of them could flut- 
ter out before I had drawn in the net; and the Dean 
was quick enough to seize the remaining two before 
they could escape. This, being the first experiment, 
gave us great encouragement, as it was more success- 
ful than we had ventured to hope. We went on with 
the work, without pausing, for several hours, looking 
upon it as great sport, as indeed it was; and since it 
was the first thing we had done on the island that 
seemed like sport, the day was always remembered by 

us with delight. t t tt 

® — Isaac I. Hayes. 

in'Tentory : list. — lien (len): a legal claim. — nar'whal: a marine 
animal of the arctic regions. The male usually has one long tusk project- 
ing forward from the upper jaw like a horn. — Tegrcta'tiou : vegetable 
growth. — peat : a substance of vegetable origin, consisting of roots, fibers, 
etc. It is often used for fuel. 
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Old Tubal Cain was a man of might 

In the days when earth was young; 
By the fierce red light of his furnace bright 

The strokes of his hammer rung ; 
And he lifted high his brawny hand 

On the iron glowing clear, 
Till the sparks rushed out in scarlet showers 

As he fashioned the sword and spear. 
And he sang, — " Hurrah for my handiwork ! 

Hurrah for the Spear and Sword ! 
Hurrah for the hand that shall wield them well, 

For he shall be king and lord! " 
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To Tubal Cain came many a one, 

As he wrought by his roaring fire, 
And each one prayed for a strong steel blade, 

As the crown of his desire. 
And he made them weapons sharp and strong. 

Till they shouted loud for glee, 
And gave him gifts of pearls and gold. 

And spoils of the forest free. 
And they sang, — " Hurrah for Tubal Cain, 

Who hath given us strength anew ! 
Hurrah for the smith ! Hurrah for the fire 1 

And hurrah for the metal true ! " 

But a sudden change came o'er his heart, 

Ere the setting of the sun ; 
And Tubal Cain was filled with pain 

For the evil he had done. 
He saw that men, with rage and hate, 

Made war upon their kind ; 
And the land was red with the blood they shed 

In their lust for carnage, blind. 
And he said, — " Alas ! that ever I made. 

Or that skill of mine should plan 
The spear and the sword for men whose joy 

Is to slay their fellow-man." 

And for many a day old Tubal Cain 

Sat brooding o'er his woe ; 
And his hand forbore to smite the ore, 
* And his furnace smoldered low. 
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But he rose at last with a cheerful face, 

And bright courageous eye, 
And bared his strong right arm for work, 

While the quick flames mounted higli. 
And he sang, — " Hurrah for my handiwork ! " 

As the red sparks lit the air ; 
" Not alone for the blade was the bright steel made," 

As he fashioned the First Plowshare, 

And men, taught wisdom from the Past, 

In friendship joined their hands, 
Himg the sword in the hall, the spear on the wall, 

And plowed the willing lands ; 
And sang, — " Hurrah for Tubal Cain 1 

Our stanch good friend is he. 
And for the Plowshare and the Plow 

To him our praise shall be. 
But while Oppression lifts its head, 

Or a tyrant would be lord, 
Though we may thank him for the Plow, 

We'll not forget the Sword ! " 

— Charles Mackay. 

Inst: desire.— carnage : bloodshed. 
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THE NATIONAL FLAG 

A thoughtful mind, when it sees a nation's flag, sees 
not the flag, but the nation itself. When the French 
tricolor rolls out to the wind, we see France. When the 
new-found Italian flag is unfurled, we see unified Italy. 
When the united crosses of St. Andrew and St. George, 
on a fiery ground, set forth the banner of old England, 
we see not the cloth merely ; there rises up before the 
mind the idea of that great monarchy. 

This nation has a banner, too; and wherever this 
flag comes, and men behold it, they see in its sacred 
emblazonry no ramping lion and no fierce eagle, no 
embattled castles or insignia of imperial authority; 
they see the symbols of light. It is the banner of dawn. 
It means liberty; and the galley slave, the poor, op- 
pressed conscript, the trodden-down creature of for- 
eign despotism, sees in the American flag the very 
promise of God. 

If one, then, asks me the meaning of our flag, I say 
to him: It means just what Concord and Lexington 
meant, what Bunker Hill meant. It means the whole 
glorious Revolutionary War. It means all that the 
Declaration of Independence meant. It means all that 
the Constitution of our people, organizing for justice, 
for liberty, and for happiness, meant. 

Our flag carries American ideas, American history, 
and American feelings. Beginning with the colonies, 
and coming down to our time, in its sacred heraldry, 
in its glorious insignia, it has gathered and stored 
chiefly this supreme idea: divine right of liberty in 
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man. Every color means liberty ; every thread means 
liberty ; every form of star and beam or stripe of light 
means liberty — not lawlessness, not license, but organ- 
ized, institutional liberty — liberty through law, and 
laws for liberty ! 

The American flag was the safeguard of liberty. 
Not an atom of crown was allowed to go into its in- 
signia. Not a symbol of authority in the ruler was 
permitted to go into it. It was an ordinance of liberty 
by the people for the people. That it meant, that it 
means, and, by the blessing of God, that it shall mean 
to the end of time ! 

Under this banner rode Washington and his armies. 
Before it Burgoyne laid down his arms. It waved on 
the highlands at West Point. When Arnold would 
have surrendered these valuable fortresses and pre- 
cious legacies, his night was turned into day and his 
treachery was driven away by the beams of light from 
this starry banner. 

It cheered our army, driven out from around New 
York, and in their painful pilgrimages through New 
Jersey. In New Jersey, more than in almost any 
other state, grows the trailing arbutus. May I not 
think it is sacred drops of Pilgrim blood that come 
forth in beauteous flowers on this sandiest of soils? 
For this sweet blossom that lays its cheek on the very 
snow is the true Pilgrim's Mayfloiver! This banner 
streamed in light over the soldiers' heads at Valley 
Forge and at Morristown. It crossed the waters 
rolling with ice at Trenton, and when its stars 
gleamed in the cold morning with victory, a new 
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day of hope dawned on the despondency of this 
nation. 

Our states grew up under it. And when* our ships 
began to swarm upon the ocean to carry forth our 
commerce, and Great Britain arrogantly demanded the 
right to intrude her search warrants upon American 
decks, then up went the lightning flag, and every star 
meant liberty and every stripe streamed defiance. The 
gallant fleet of Lake Erie — have you forgotten it ? The 
thunders that echoed to either shore were overshad- 
owed by this broad engign of our American liberty. 
Those glorious men that went forth in the old ship 
Constitution carried this banner to battle and to vic- 
tory. The old ship is alive yet. Bless the name, bless 
the ship, bless her historic memory, and bless the old 
flag that waves over her yet ! 

How glorious, then, has been its origin ! How glori- 
ous has been its history ! How divine is its meaning ! 

— Henry Ward Beecher. 

embla'zonry : decoration. — iusigr'nia : distinguishing marks. — con'- 
script : one forced to serve as a soldier or sailor. — des'potism : government 
directed by one who has absolute power. — her'aldry : in general, the science 
which treats of coat-armor, descents, precedence, ceremonies, and proces- 
sions ; in a narrower sense, the art of identifying, drawing, and describing 
coats of arms. — license: excess of liberty, freedom abused. — legr'acies: 
things which are left by will. — ar'rogantly : proudly. 



The union of lakes, the union of lands, 
The union of States none can sever, 

The union of hearts, the union of hands, 
And the flag of our Union forever! 

— George P. Morris, 
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THE FLAG 

Let it idly droop, or sway 

To the wind's light will ; 
Furl its stars, or float in day ; 

Flutter, or be still I 
It has held its colors bright, 

Through the war-smoke dun; 
Spotless emblem of the Right, 

Whence success was won. 

• 
Let it droop in graceful rest 

For a passing hour — 
Glory's banner last and best ; 

Freedom's freshest flower! 
Each red stripe has blazoned forth 

Gospels writ in blood ; 
Every star has sung the birth 
Of some deathless good. 

Let it droop, but not too long I 

On the eager wind 
Bid it wave, to shame the wrong; 

To inspire mankind 
With a larger human love ; 

With a truth as true 
As the heaven that broods above 

Its deep field of blue. 

In the gathering hosts of hope, 
In the march of man. 
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Open for it place and scope, 

Bid it lead the van ; 
Till beneath the searching skies, 

Martyr-blood be found, 
Purer than our sacrifice. 

Crying from the ground : 

Till a flag with some new light 

Out of Freedom's sky, 
Kindles, through the gulfs of night, 

Holier blazonry. 
Let its glow the darkness drown! 

Give our banner sway. 
Till its joyful stars go down, 

In undreamed-of day! 

— ^LucY Larcom. 

dnn : of a dark brown color. — bla'zoned : shone, displayed. 



BIRD-NESTING WITH BURROUGHS 

When two men whose combined years exceed five- 
score, can go a-bird-nesting with an enthusiasm which 
knows no decrease, and count mere discovery a suf- 
ficient reward for hours of searching, the occupation 
is evidently worthy of investigation by every boy who 
would prolong his youth. 

I say boy advisedly, for the bird-nesting habit is 
not to be acquired in later life, and, indeed, had better 
never be acquired at all if its object be the taking of 
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the nests and eggs. One does not search for a new or 
beautiful flower to uproot and destroy it, but to admire 
it, and to cherish the memory of its perfections until, 
with returning spring, it renews itself and our delight 
in its existence. 

Bird-nesting, then, does not mean egg-collecting. 
The latter holds no antidote for age, but loses its pow- 
ers as gratified desire checks species after species off 
the list, or increasing years bring a realization of its 

folly. . 

Your true bird-nester values his good fortune too 
highly to rob the nest and himself at the same time. 
The discovery of a bird's nest is the discovery of a 
bird's home with all the fascinating possibilities at- 
tending the study of a bird's home life. It is an event. 
One never forgets the circumstances attending the 
finding of any but the commonest birds'^ nests. The 
species then becomes the individual. One may claim 
an actual acquaintance in the bird world and perhaps 
establish personal relations with some feathered neigh- 
bor, whose family affairs become matters with which 
he is intimately concerned. 

Furthermore, that almost universal heritage, the 
hunting instinct, finds a natural outlet in bird-nesting. 
The farmer's boy who hunts hens' nests just to tri- 
umph over some particular fowl whose eggs have long 
defied search, exhibits, in an early form, the motive 
which impels one again and again to look for the nest 
of a more or less common bird whose home has been 
discovered many times before. And, finally, as Mr. 
Burroughs has said, " Bird-nesting is by no means a 
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failure even though you find no birds' nests. You are 
sure to find other things of interest, plenty of them." 

Perhaps, after all, this is the secret of the perennial 
charm of bird-nesting. The discovery of the nest is 
only the crowning event of a quest which has been 
filled with pleasant incidents. Certain it is that in the 
outing here briefly described, there were " other things 
of interest " besides birds' nests and " plenty of them," 
too. First among them was the owner of " Slabsides " ; 
one could not imagine a fitter companion with whom to 
go a-nesting; for, be the paradox especially noted, the 
enjoyments of nest-hunting are doubled when you 
halve them. 

Then there was Slabsides itself, ideal haunt for 
man and bird, and round about were inviting wooded 
hills, with here and there cultivated valleys between 
them, and, not far away, fields and orchards. 

Through these pleasantly varied surroundings, on 
one June morning, we wandered, visiting old acquaint- 
ances as well as searching for new ones. It was not 
to be expected that a passing tour of observation and 
investigation should yield results of unusual interest 
or scientific value, and I have nothing more important 
to record than the mere joy of seeing and discovering 
objects which never fail to excite a bird-lover's enthu- 
siasm with the added satisfaction of being able, in 
some instances, to picture far more graphically than 
could be done with pen alone, the scenes from bird-life 
which are here presented. 

The difference between casual and continuous 
observation is well illustrated by our comparative 

6 
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looked alike. She began a nest in one of these spaces, 
but on^ returning with more building material, missed 
her aim, so to speak, and began a second nest in an- 
other space. This mistake was repeated until the bird 
had five nests in process of construction at the same 
time. Probably she would not have completed any one 
of them, if Mr. Burroughs had not covered four with 
stones. The bird was then forced to concentrate on 
the fifth, which she eventually finished and on which 
she was peacefully sitting at the time of my visit. 

Doubtless Mr. Burroughs could have given equally 
interesting accounts of other of his bird neighbors to 
whom he introduced me that day and the next, and 
whose portraits I present with only passing com- 
ment. 

The Hununer, for instance, which, with rare con- 
sideration for the needs of bird photography, had 
placed her nest in the low sweeping limb of an apple 
tree, was an old acquaintance of his, and no detail of 
her domestic affairs, from the building of the nest to 
the appearance of the young, had escaped him. Ac- 
quaintance, I say, rather than a friend, for in spite of 
the fact that her nest was within a few feet of a path- 
way, the suspicious little creature invariably darted 
from it whenever any one approached within twenty 
feet of her. However, she returned in four or five min- 
utes, sometimes alighting and settling in the nest as 
though with one movement, at others perching on its 
edge, when the two surprisingly short bills of her half- 
fledged young could be seen projecting slightly beyond 
the rim of their downy home. This pose preceded 
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what has so well 
been described 
as the " fright- 
ful looking act " 
of feeding, of 
which the ac- 
companying pic- 
ture shows the 
attitude assumed 
by the parent. 

On one occa- 
sion, we ob- 
served another Hummer in the vicinity; the bird flew 
directly up to the one on the nest, and evidently looked 
her straight in the eyes, but for so small a fragment of 
time that we do not know whether it was niale or fe- 
male. At any rate, the stranger seemed to be quite 
familiar with the air-line to the nest, though, as Mr. 
Burroughs said, it is possible that Hunmiers may have 
an eye for Hummers' nests. 

Par less approachable was a Flicker, which, when 
we tapped gently at the base of her home in an old 
cherry stub, left the exit above with a precipitation de- 
fying the speed of a lens shutter. 

The following morning was devoted to securing the 
picture of a Scarlet Tanager, whose home had been 
discovered by a good type of the all-seeing farmer's 
boj'. Neither conditions of location, site, nor light 
were favorable, and after the camera had been fastened ' 
in the apple tree which the birds had selected for a 
home, it was found necessary to build a blind of bushes 
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beneath a neighboring tree, whence the photographer 
could not see his subject. From a distance, therefore, 
with the aid of a glass, Mr. Burroughs kept watch and 
gave word when the exposure was to be made. 

— Frank M. Chapman. 

an'tidote : that which counteracts. — peren'nial : perpetual, unceas- 
ing. — par'adox: an assertion or sentiment seemingly contradictory. — 
^raph'ically : vividly. — preciplta'tion : haste. — cas'nal: that which 
happens without being expected or intended. 



TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN 

Thou blossom bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with heaven's own blue, 
That openest, when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night ; 

Thou comest not when violets lean 
O'er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines in purple dressed, 
Nod o'er the ground-bird's hidden nest. 

Thou waitest late, and com'st alone, 
When woods are bare, and birds are flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged Year is near his end. 

Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue — blue — as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 
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I would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, 
May look to heaven as I depart. 

— William Cullen Bbyant. 

cent'lean : sky-colore<l, blue. 



THE BOAT RACE 

The crew had just finished their early dinner. 
Hark ! the first gun ! The St. Ambrose crew fingered 
their oars, put a last dash of grease on their row- 
locks, and settled their feet against the stretchers. 
" Shall we push her off T " asked " bow." " No, I can 
give you another minute," said the coxswain, who was 
sitting, watch in hand, in the stern; "only be smart 
when I give the word. Eight seconds more only. Look 
out for the flash. Remember, all eyes in the boat." 

There it comes, at last — the flash of the starting 
gun. Long before the sound of the report can roll up 
the river, the whole pent-up life and energy which has 
been held in leash, as it were, for the last six minutes, 
is let loose, and breaks away with a hound and a dash 
which he who has felt it will remember for his life, 
but the like of which will he ever feel again? The start- 
ing ropes drop from the coxswain's hands, the oars 
flash into the water, and gleam on the leather, the 
sprny flies from them, and the boats leap forward. 

The crowds on the bank scatter and rush along, each 
keeping as near as it may be to its own boat. Some 
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of the men are on the towing path, some on the very 
edge of, often in, the water — some slightly in advance, 
as if they could help to drag their boat forward ; some 
behind, where they can see the pulling better — but all 
are running at full speed, in wild excitement, and 



shouting at the top of their voices to those on whom the 
honorof the college is laid. " Well pulled, all! " "Pick 
her up there, five!" "You're gaining every stroke!" 
" Time in the bows ! " " Bravo, St. Ambrose ! " On 
they rushed by the side of the boats, jostling one an- 
other, stumbling, struggling, and panting along. 

For the first ten strokes Tom Brown was in too 
great fear of making a mistake to feel or hear or see. 
His whole soul was glued to the back of the man before 
him, his one thought to keep time, and get his strength 
into the stroke. But as the crew settled down into the 
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well-known long sweep, consciousness returned. While 
every muscle in his body was straining, and his chest 
heaved, and his heart leaped, every nerve seemed to be 
gathering new life and his senses to wake into un- 
wonted acuteness. 

He caught the scent of the wild thyme in the air, 
and found room in his brain to wonder how it could 
have got there, as he had never seen the plant near the 
river nor smelt it before. Though his eye never wan- 
dered from the back of the man in front of him, lie 
seemed to see all things at once; and amid the babel 
of voices, and the dash and pulse of the stroke, and 
the laboring of his own breathing he heard a voice 
coming to him again and again, and clear as if there 
had been no other sound in the air : " Steady, two ! 
steady ! well pulled ! steady, steady ! " 

The voice seemed to give him strength and keep 
him to his work. And what work it was ! he had had 
many a hard pull in the last six weeks, but " never 
aught like this." But it can't last forever ; men's mus- 
cles are not steel, or their lungs bull's hide, and hearts 
can't go on pumping a hundred miles an hour for long 
without bursting. The St. Ambrose boat is well 
away from the boat behind. There is a great gap 
between the accompanying crowds. And now, as they 
near the Gut, she hangs for a moment or two in hand, 
though the roar from the banks grows louder and 
louder, and Tom is already aware that the St. Ambrose 
crowd is melting into the one ahead of them. 

"We must be close to Exeter!" The thought 
flashes into him and into the rest of the crew at the 
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same moment. For, all at once, the strain seems taken 
off their arms again. There is no more drag. She 
springs to the stroke as she did at the start; and the 
coxswain's face, which had darkened for a few sec- 
onds, lightens up again. " You're gaining ! you're gain- 
ing ! " now and then he mutters to the captain, who re- 
sponds with a look, keeping his breath for other mat- 
ters. Isn't he grand, the captain, as he comes forward 
like lightning, stroke after stroke, his back flat, his 
teeth set, his whole frame working from the hips with 
the steadiness of a machine? As the space still nar- 
rows, the eyes of the fiery little coxswain flash with 
excitement. 

The two crowds are mingled now, and no mistake ; 
and the shouts come all in a heap over the water. 
" Now, St. Ambrose, six strokes more ! " " Now, Ex- 
eter, you're gaining ; pick her up ! " " Mind the Gut, 
Exeter ! " " Bravo, St. Ambrose ! " The water rushes 
by, still eddying from the strokes of the boat ahead. 
Tom fancies now he can hear the voice of their cox- 
swain. In another moment both boats are in the Gut, 
and a storm of shouts reaches them from the crowd. 
" Well steered, well steered, St. Ambrose ! " is the cry. 
Then the coxswain, motionless as a statue till now, 
lifts his right hand and whirls the tassel round his 
head : " Give it her now, boys ; six strokes and we are 
into them ! " 

And while a mighty sound of shouts, murmurs, and 
music went up into the evening sky, the coxswain 
shook the tiller ropes again, the captain shouted, 
" Now, then, pick her up ! " and the St. Ambrose boat 
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up between the swarming banks at racing pace 
r landing-place, the lion of the evening. 

— Thomas Hughes. 

»w " : the mMi who pulls the oar in the bow, or front, of the boat.— 
iId: the man who steers the boat. — Gnt: a narrow passage of water. 



3HINGT0N'S ADDRESS TO HIS TROOPS 

VEEED BEFORE THE BATTLE OF LONG ISLAND, 1776 

le time is now near at hand which must probably 
nine whether Americans are to be freemen or 
i; whether they are to have any property they 
ill their own ; whether their houses and fanas are 
pillaged and destroyed, and themselves consigned 
state of wretchedness, from which no hmnan 
s will deliver them. The fate of unborn millions 
ow depend, under God, on the courage and con- 
)f this army. Our cruel and unrelenting enemy 
J us only the choice of a brave I'esistance, or the 
abject submission. We have, therefore, to re- 
to conquer or to die. 

ir own, our country's honor, calls upon ns for a 
ous and manly exertion; and if we now shame- 
fail, we shall become infamous to the whole 
. Let us then rely on the goodness of our cause, 
he aid of the Supreme Being, in whose hands 
•y is, to animate and encourage us to great and 
actions. The eyes of all our countrymen are now 
us, and we shall have their blessings and praises, 
)pily we are the instruments of saving them from 
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the tyranny meditated against them. Let us animate 
and encourage each other, and show the whole world 
that a freeman contending for liberty on his own 
ground is superior to any slavish mercenary on earth. 

Liberty, property, life, and honor are all at stake ; 
upon your courage and conduct rest the hopes of our 
bleeding and insulted country; our wives, children, 
and parents expect safety from us, only ; and they have 
every reason to believe that Heaven will crown with 
success so just a cause. 

The enemy will endeavor to intimidate by show and 
appearance ; but, remember, they have been repulsed 
on various occasions by a few brave Americans. Their 
cause is bad — their men are conscious of it; and, if 
opposed with firmness and coolness on their first onset, 
with our advantage of works, and knowledge of the 
ground, the victory is most assuredly ours. Every 
good soldier will be silent and attentive — wait for or- 
ders, and reserve his fire until he is sure of doing ex- 
ecution. ^ ^-rr 

— George Washington. 

mer'cenary : one who serves for paj. 



HYMN 

SUNG AT THE COMPLETION OF THE CONCORD MONUMENT, 

APRIL 19, 1836 

By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April's breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood. 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 
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THE MOB 

When school is opened or when it is dismissed, I 
see the boys and girls file in and out. The teacher 
gives the word, and they go quietly and in order each 
one to his seat or to the playground. You might think 
them soldiers, and the teacher an officer. " Atten- 
tion ! " cries the captain ; " forward, march ! " and the 
company, or the regiment, or the great army itself, 
moves on without, confusion. Almost all of you have 
seen soldiers on the march in some peaceful proces- 
sion, but none of you have ever seen them in battle, 
and I hope you never may. 

In battle, too, they do as they are told — they obey 
orders ; but sometimes it happens that they are beaten 
by the enemy and are forced to retreat. The captain 
may wave his sword and cry " Forward ! " but they 
do not dare to go forward lest they be shot down ; or 
the captain himself has been killed, and there is no- 
body to tell them what to do, nor any one whom they 
will obey. A great fear — ^what is called a panic — 
seizes on them all, and the retreat becomes a rout: 
each man thinks only of himself and how he shall 
save his life; they throw down their guns and their 
knapsacks, they get in each other's way — the road is 
blocked, the narrow bridge is blocked — all shout to- 
gether, and push one another, and trample upon or ride 
over one another, or crowd one another into the water. 
It is terrible. The army is no longer an army, it has 
become a mob. 

So it might be in school. If the building should 
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catch fire, or if only some thoughtless boy cried 
" Fire ! " and made the scholars think it was really 
so, then there might be a mad rush for the door and 
the stairs; all could not get out at once or down at 
once; there would be a jam. The smallest and the 
weakest would be crushed or even smothered to death ; 
those who fell would be trodden on, perhaps killed. 
If all got out alive, it would be with torn clothes, 
scratches, bruises, and very likely broken bones. Had 
they obeyed their captain, the teacher, they would 
have gone out one by one or two by two, in half the 
time, and nobody would have been hurt. Had they 
stopped to think, they would have said to themselves, 
" The door is only three feet wide, and was meant for 
one person to pass through at a time ; or, it is six feet 
wide, for two to pass. If forty or fifty of us try to 
get through together, the doorway will be choked ; no 
one can get out, and while we are struggling with one 
another, we may all be burnt up." 

But mobs do not think; if they did, they would not 
be mobs. A frightened flock of sheep does not think 
when it runs first in this direction after one leader, 
then in that, after another. The horse, like boys and 
girls, is generally a sensible animal ; he thinks, and he 
learns to obey. A light touch of the reins or a word 
spoken to him makes him go as we wish. He is a sol- 
dier. But let him be frightened on the road by a piece 
of paper or by the cars, a panic seizes him and off he 
bolts. He minds no longer the rein or the driver's 
voice, he ceases to be a soldier. His running away 
startles other horses along the road, and they too 
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cease to think and to obey, and then there is a mob of 
horses. 

Travelers on the great plains of the West, before 
there were any railroads, used to fasten their horses 
at night so as to keep them from straying off from the 
camp. Often the Indians would come up in the dark 
and frighten the horses, and when these had broken 
loose would catch them and steal them. This was 
called stampeding them. 

One of the reasons why we send children to school 
is to keep them from turning into a mob, and from 
being stampeded like horses and cattle. The more 
ignorant we are, the more easily we are frightened; 
and when we are frightened and in fear of our lives, 
we often behave more like savage beasts than like men. 

In the year 1832 the cholera broke out in Paris, 
and thousands died of it. It was then a new and 
strange disease, and everybody was made cowardly by 
it. No one understood, as we do now, what caused it 
or how it could be cured or prevented. The poorest 
people in that great city were terror-stricken. When 
so many died and so few recovered, they were ready 
to believe any rumor that came to their ears. Some 
said, " We are all being poisoned," and it was really 
believed that men went about poisoning the water in 
the public drinking-f ountains. Others said, " And the 
doctors in the hospitals have too many patients to 
attend to; some they try to cure, and the rest they 
poison to get rid of them." Thei^ everybody was on 
the lookout for poisoners. 

You may read some day a story of these cholera 
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times in Paris, written by a Frenchman. It tells of 
an unfortunate man suspected and accused of being 
a poisoner. He denies it, but it is of no use. They 
try to seize him in a shop and he breaks loose and 
runs into the street— into the square. They run after 
him, and now a great crowd gathers about him. Do 
they hold him till they can call the police to arrest 
him and take him before the judge to be tried, and 
punished if found guilty? No, this is a mob, and it 
already believes the man guilty and is going to pun- 
ish him without a trial. It means to kill him just as 
if he were a mad dog. Men and women strike him as 
he comes near them, or throw things at him, even 
their wooden shoes, and by and by, though a giant, 
he falls down and is trampled to death by the cruel 
mob. All this takes place on an island in the River 
Seine, in front of the great church of Notre Dame. A 
part of the mob drags the body to one of the bridges 
and tosses it over into the water. 

Another part of the mob has already found an- 
other victim. It is a priest who knew the man they 
were murdering, and cried out, " He is innocent ! " 
*^ You too are a poisoner," they replied, and they 
began to beat and to stone him also. He runs from 
them to the church, but he cannot get in, and. he stands 
with his back to the wall, more dead than alive. What 
can save him from falling, from being kicked and 
trodden to death, from being thrown into the dark 
river ? 

Suddenly a door near him is opened ; another priest 
seizes him and pulls him in, and the door is closed. 
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Gabriel is the name of this saviour, and he has just 
time to get the poor man behind a low railing, where 
he falls helpless, when the mob bursts in the door and 
rushes upon them. Gabriel tries to talk to them and 
excite their pity. They hear him, but his words have 
no effect upon them. At last Gabriel bids the leader 
of the mob come inside the railing, points to the fallen 
body of the priest, and says, " Now kill him ! " The 
man shrinks back. " What, I alone kill him ! " He 
refuses and the priest is saved. No one in the mob 
can be found to do by himself what all together 
would do. 

Shall we go with the mob and do what it does, and 
think we are doing right because others are doing the 
same thing? Both men and children sometimes act 
that way. Yet if any one of you had a ball or a knife 
or any other article that he prized, would he give it 
up more willingly because a dozen boys told him they 
meant to take it from him, than because only one did? 
Could one boy be a thief if he alone took it, and not 
a thief if he got eleven others to join him in taking 
it from you against your will? 

Here are some verses by an English poet, William 
Cowper, which fit the case exactly: 

A youngster at school, more sedate than the rest, 
Had once his integrity put to the test: 
His comrades had plotted an orchard to rob, 
And asked him to go and assist in the job. 

^ He was shocked, sir, like you, and answered, * Oh, no ! 
What ! rob our good neighbor ! I pray you don't go ; 
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Besides, the man's poor, his orchard's his bread ; 
Then think of his children, for they must be fed.' 

" * You speak very fine, and you look very grave, 
But apples we want, and apples we'll have; 
If you will go with us, you shall have a share, 
If not, you shall have neither apple nor pear.' 

" They spoke, and Tom pondered — * I see they will go ; 
Poor man ! what a pity to injure him so ! 
Poor man ! I would save him his fruit if I could, 
But staying behind will do him no good. 

" ^ If the matter depended alone upon me. 
His apples might hang till they dropped from the 

tree ; 
But since they will take them, I think I'll go too, — 
He will lose none by me, though I get a few.' 

" His scruples thus silenced, Tom felt more at ease, 
And went with his comrades the apples to seize ; 
He blamed and protested, but joined in the plan: 
He shared in the plunder, but pitied the man." 

Tom, you see, had a conscience ; it was his captain. 
It told him that to take his neighbor's fruit was steal- 
ing. Tom would have obeyed if he had been let alone. 
But the mob came to him, and he forgot his duty to his 
captain, and began to invent excuses for stealing in 
company. Then, as the old saying is, he followed the 
multitude to do evil. 

— ^Wendell p. Garrisoit. 

sedate': calm, serious.-integr'rity : honesty.-Notre Bame: no't'r dam. 
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HUNTING SONG 



Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

On the mountain dawns the day; 

All the jolly chase is here 

With hawk and horse and hunting-spear ! 

Hounds are in their couples yelling, 

Hawks are whistling, horns are knelling, 

Merrily, merrily mingle they, 

" Waken, lords and ladies gay." 

Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

The mist has left the mountain gray, 

Springlets in the dawn are steaming, 

Diamonds on the brake are gleaming. 

And foresters have busy been 

To track the buck' in thicket green ; 

Now we come to chant our lay 

" Waken, lords and ladies gay." 

Waken, lords and ladies gay. 
To the greenwood haste away; 
We can show you where he lies, 
Fleet of foot and tall of size; 
We can show the marks he made 
When 'gainst the oak his antlers f ray'd ; 
You shall see him brought to bay ; 
" Waken, lords and ladies gay." 

Louder, louder chant the lay 
Waken, lords and ladies gay! 
Tell them youth and mirth and glee 
Eun a course as well as we; 
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Time, stem huntsman! who can balk, 
Stanch as hound and fleet as hawk ; 
Think of this, and rise with day. 
Gentle lords and ladies gay! 

— Sir Walter Scott. 



"NOTHING VENTURE, NOTHING HAVE" 

Part I 

London is the only place I know where to be a 
street-artist is an actual profession ; but there are cer- 
tain London streets you can never go through, at 
nightfall, without seeing, under the sunset's glow or 
the glimmering early gas, a picture drawn in colored 
chalks on the gray pavement of the sidewalk by some 
street-artist who is sure to get pennies enough from 
kindly passers-by to procure him supper and a bed. 
Sometimes he gets much more than that, if he has a 
ready wit and a scene-painter's dexterity. 

I have heard of one street-artist who really lived 
quite nicely on the proceeds of his art. He had a little 
cottage in a London suburb, and he went home there 
when his evening's work was done to sleep, as happy 
and proud a householder as there was in all London. 
On Euston Road, near St. Pancras Church, just as you 
turn round the comer from Euston Square, there is one 
bit of gray sidewalk well beloved of the street painters. 

The Square is near by, with its great old trees, 
where the birds build their nests as trustfully as if 
they were miles away in the country ; where the grass 
is soft and green almost all winter ; and where the lit- 
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tie children who live in the houses on either side of the 
Square, play and cheep and chirrup like human birds. 

Just back of these houses is the railway station, 
whence the cabs come tearing wildly round the comer, 
as if the one object in life of their drivers was to find 
somebody napping, and kill him before he knew it. 

On a certain long-ago November night, when the 
sun looked like a great red ball of fire through the 
London fog, and the air was just keen enough to give 
to the memory of the dead summer a tantalizing 
charm, a street-artist, who had in those days taken 
possession of that special corner, came along with his 
materials and went to work. 

He was a queer little chap, altogether. 

He was fourteen or fifteen years old — ^he did not 
know exactly which, so you must not expect me to be 
more accurate than he could have been himself. 

He did not belong to the class of boys whose birth- 
days are commemorated with gifts ; and if he had ever 
had a father and mother, it was so long since, that he 
had quite outgrown the remembrance. A year before 
he had got out of the clutches of some people who 
wanted to keep him earning pennies for them to spend 
royally at the neighJboring " Public," and had set up 
for himself in two distinct callings. 

In the morning he was a newsboy, and sold the 
morning papers. This was the profession adopted by 
the practical side of him ; but when the sun grew low, 
the side of him that was not practical had its turn, 
and he became an artist. I said he was fourteen or 
fifteen; his face affirmed that statement, but his form 
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belied it. Boys of twelve who have had food enough 
and good beds, are larger than was this little fellow of 
the streets, who had slept where he could, and lived, 
up to the last year, on the scraps permitted him by 
those who preferred their own gin to his gingerbread. 



But now he was well fed, on his own earnings, and 
decently enough clothed ; and he felt that his fortunes 
were fast mending. 

He had a fashion of talking to himself as he 
worked, not uncommon with those who have no one 
else to talk to. He glanced through the fog at the red 
sun.set sky, and said : 

" I'll just give 'em a bit of summer. I'll try that 
feller I saw on the doorstep." 

And now, more quickly than you would have sup- 
posed possible to such untaught fingers, he had 
sketched the doorstep of a humble house, and on this 
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doorstep a boy, a fat, roly-poly, little chap, not more 
than five years old. You could see that it was sum- 
mer, by the boy. He had only a ragged shirt and a 
pair of brief trousers, but he looked so warm that you 
would have been half tempted to fan him. 

He had a great piece of bread and butter, well coy- 
ered, too, with jam, in his fat little hand ; and he had 
actually gone to sleep holding it, after taking a big, 
rapturous bite from one end. Beside him was a dog, 
his own dog evidently; and it had slipped its yellow 
head inside his arm, and was nibbling at the bread 
and butter. The dog's face was a study. Longing, 
fear, and daring, all were in it. 

The picture was as faithful a bit of story-telling as 
you could find in a day's round among the studios. 
Dick — I don't think I told you the youngster's name 
was Dick — surveyed it with a truly artistic pride. 

" Oh Jimminy ! Oh Jemimy ! " he cried exultantly, 
" I'd orter name it " ; and he printed under it, in a style 
of letter he had acquired from the headings of the 
morning newspapers, 

" NOTHIN VENTER NOTHIN AVE." 

Then he drew a long, deep breath of content. " My 
heyes ! " he said ; " but it is just like that little feller ! " 
and he stood, as other artists stand in front of their 
easels, in absorbed contemplation of his triumph. 

And then, just as usual, came the mad cabman tear- 
ing round the comer, for a train was in; and the ar- 
tist was under the wheels of a hansom cab, and fished 
up by a policeman, before anybody could say Jack 
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Robinson, if anybody had wanted to say Jack Robin- 
son, which I don't think anybody did. 

Master Dick had a hole in his pocket, that may 
have accounted for there being no card there with his 
address; and the kind policeman, who knew him well 
by sight, as the Artist of Euston Corner, took him 
round to the Temperance Hospital on Gower Street, 
which is not far from Euston Road, and he was put 
into a clean little white bed. 

And Dr. Edmunds, who is, as everybody knows, at 
the head of that hospital, fortunately chanced to be 
there himself, and looked Dick well over, and pulled 
him here and pulled him there, and found out that 
nothing worse than a broken leg was the matter. 

It was a rather bad fracture, though, and safe to 
keep Dick in the hospital till March or April, which 
gives me time, leaving him in such good hands, to tell 
you what became of his picture. Any one who has 
ever been in London knows in how brief a space of time 
a dense crowd gathers itself together; and round the 
picture, from which fate had thus swept away its 
owner, a throng had swiftly collected. 

The boy's story passed from mouth to mouth, gain- 
ing, with each telling, fresh horror. First, one leg 
had been taken off by the cab, then both, and then it 
was his head which the cab-wheel had just cut square 
off. In five minutes it was well understood that he 
was dead ; and just as this had been settled, to every- 
body's grief and satisfaction, a man came through the 
crowd who was not of it — a gentleman whose presence 
carried a sort of authority with it to such a throng — 
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and they moved aside to let him see the picture, which 
the last struggles of the setting sun were lighting up. 

I shall not tell you this man's real name, for it has 
figured for fifteen years past in every catalogue of 
the Eoyal Academy exhibitions. But this November 
afternoon of which I write was fifteen years ago ; and 
Mr. Ernest Hartford, as I will call him, was then a 
struggling artist, who had never had a single picture 
hung on the walls of the Academy. 

This was his grief, and a sore grief it was. He 
made money enough, by painting good portraits, to get 
on very well ; but he prided himself on his great ideas. 
Just at present he was doing two gigantic pictures, 
one of a captive Zenobia among the Romans, the other 
of a long procession of Greek girls on their way to the 
bath. This was the kind of thing for which he believed 
himself bom ; and year after year he sent pictures of 
this lofty and imposing kind to the Academy, and had 
them sent back to him, rejected, in great, wooden boxes, 
which seemed to him like coffins, and were the coffins 
of his hopes. 

' And yet, in spite of this melancholy ambition of his, 
Mr. Ernest Hartford knew, as well as any one, a true 
picture when he saw it. He just glanced at the sketch 
on the sidewalk, and then he looked again, and said to 
a respectable appearing by-stander: 

" Art is looking up when a street-painter gets off 
such a thing as that. Can you tell me who did it ? Is 
he here ? " 

And then, with all its picturesque additions, the 
story was told him. A boy had painted it — a little 
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fellow named Dick, who came and painted there about 
sunset every pleasant night ; and " just as he had got 
it done, and was standing off like, to look at it^ a cab 
whizzed round the corner and ran over him, and killed 
him stone dead." 

" Does anybody know where he has been taken ? " 
Mr. Hartford asked. But no one knew. He was stone 
dead, though; tliere was no mistake about that. 

Then an idea flashed into the artist's mind. He 
himself would paint this picture for the Academy. He 
should have plenty of time to finish his stately Zenobia 
and his Procession of Greek Maidens, and do this 
smaller thing also. 

There was certainly no one living to claim this 
idea ; and if there had been, a picture in the Academy 
could hardly interfere with the rights of a street boy, 
who painted with colored chalks on a gray sidewalk. 
He would do the poor little fellow a good turn by pre- 
serving the idea which hurrying feet would otherwise, 
in a few brief moments, trample out forever. 

How true an artist the poor vagabond must have 
been in soul ! Nothing could be better, in its way, than 
the idea of this picture ; nothing more happily caught 
than the deep slumber of the child, and the sly, timor- 
ous audacity in the face of the dog. Dead, poor little 
wretch ! Why, if he could have lived and been trained 
m art, there might have been a great English painter 
m hmi. Well, he would paint the thing, at any rate, and 
Its story should be told, and at least the world should 
know that there had been a street boy named Dick, who 
knew a true subject for a picture when he saw it. 
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The light was getting very dim, but he took a small 
sketching-block from his pocket and rapidly sketched 
the design, even to the title that hapless Dick had 
printed under it. 

And then he went away, and the crowd lingered a 
little, as if they expected more fine gentlemen might 
come to see this work of art on the sidewalk, and at 
last shuflBed off home, feeling that the little tragedy 
they had witnessed had come to an end. And then the 
night fell heavily, and the gas flared and flickered in 
the low November wind, and the hurrying feet that 
chase one another through the busy streets of London 
marched on and on, and the picture was ground by 
them into nothingness. 

SQb'nrb : an outlying part of a city or town. — " Pabllc " : short for 
public house or saloon. — Royal Academy: a famous society of English 
artists that holds an annual exhibition of the works of living artists. — tim^- 
orons: timiid. 

"NOTHING VENTURE, NOTHING HAVE" 

Part II 

Mr. Ernest Hartford went home and brooded long 
over the sad things that happen in life. The next/ 
morning, bright and early, he began to work at Dick's 
picture. Quite out of his usual line as the subject was, 
he was carried away by it. 

The painting grew rapidly under his hands. Mr. 
Hartford had been noted among his fellows hitherto 
for the bigness of his canvases and the imposing char- 
acter of his subjects. This picture was simple as na- 
ture is simple, and it was a whole story in itself. The 
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house — one of those poor, squalid houses you see in 
the small streets leading from the Seven Dials — ^was 
the dull, sad-colored background; and on its lowest 
step sat the boy, leaning his back against the step 
above him. One grimy little hand rested on his knee, 
while the other held fast, even in sleep, to the bread 
and jam, at which the wicked, wise dog was nibbling, 
just as Dick had seen him. 

The child's yellow hair was tumbled, his round 
cheeks were flushed with the heat, and his mouth was 
wide open and revealed his gleaming white teeth. 
There was no least doubt about how warm he was. 

There was plenty of atmosphere in the picture, and 
this atmosphere seemed absolutely to palpitate with 
the summer heat. Everything was asleep but the dog; 
and he would have been, but for the combined power 
of hunger and mischief to keep him awake. 

A half-sorrowful conviction grew up in Hartford 
that this was the sort of thing he ought to have been 
doing all along, and that Zenobia and her stately 
predecessors had been grand mistakes. He was quite 
sure that this was his very best work, when he had 
given it a last loving touch and then stood aside to 
look at it, just as Dick had stood that fatal one moment 
on the sidewalk. He had grown so fond of the little 
picture that nothing seemed too good for it. He 
framed it beautifully, and he had Dick's own title, 

" NOTHING VENTURE, NOTHING HAVE," 

wrought into the frame. When the appointed day 
came, he sent it to the Academy Committee of Judges; 
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and with it he sent his Greek girls, walking in glitter- 
ing procession, with their white robes and bound hair, 
and his stately Zenobia, scornful among the scornful 
Romans, and awaited their fate. Three wooden boxes 
went away from his studio, and alas ! two wooden boxes 
returned to it again. Zenobia was a captive in one 
of them, and the Greek girls were imprisoned in the 
other ; but Dick's picture was accepted. It would have 
been a remorseless judge, indeed, who could have shut 
the Academy's doors in the face of that dirty cherub. 
At last, after so many bafiSed years, Mr. Ernest Hart- 
ford had been admitted to the Academy, and he owed 
it to the street boy on whose nameless grave he could 
not lay a single bay-leaf. 

When the day for the opening of the exhibition 
came, he found his picture hung in a good place. That 
was the beginning of his glory. Then, at the " Private 
View," everybody raved about it; and then the critics 
spoke, and one and all they praised it. That very 
clever artist, Mr. Ernest Hartford, they said, had dis- 
covered at last the kind of thing he could do. You 
would have to go far to find anything better, in its 
way, than that delightful little sleeping vagabond of 
his. It was as sure a thing that his fortune was 
made as that he to whom he owed it was as dead as 
a coffin-nail, as the Euston Comer crowd had told 
him. 

Meantime, Dick had been enjoying himself uncom- 
monly well. The little white bed, in the first place, 
went for a good deal ; and then, as soon as the danger 
of fever was past, there were the good and regular 
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meals, such as the poor boy had never dreamed of be- 
fore. Then he liked the life of the hospital. 

He found the accident ward extremely interests 
ing. He liked to see how the other patients got on, and 
what fresh cases were brought in every day ; and then, 
after a while, he formed quite a friendship with Dr. 
Edmunds, and told him all about his two professions ; 
and the next day after this confidence Dr. Edmunds 
brought a great package ; and what do you think came 
out of it but a big, big sketching-block, such as real 
artists have, and a case of colored crayons ! And then 
Dick made sketches of everybody, and Dr. Edmunds 
took some of them away and sold them, or played that 
he sold them, and brought Dick some money with 
which to buy a fresh stock of newspapers when he 
should be well enough to leave Gower Street. 

And at last that day came. 

Dick was thankful that it was spring ; for homeless- 
ness is not so bad in spring, when the whole world 
seems full of life and hope, as it is in the winter, when 
you need sunshine in-doors to offset the gray gloom 
outside. 

The trees in Euston Square had put out their 
young, green leaves, and a soft wind moved gently 
among them, as if to see if they were all there; and 
the birds preened themselves and flew up toward the 
sunshine, and said something that answered for good- 
morning. Dick thought that he should be the very 
happiest boy in the world, to be out in it all again, 
limping only the very least little bit, if he could but go 
back to the hospital and the little white bed again at 
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night; but knowing that no such shelter awaited him, 
he felt homesick, even in the sunshine. 

After a few days, however, he began to get recon- 
ciled to life. He found a comfortable place to stay 
in, nights ; and he looked up many of his old customers 
and got some new ones ; and his life went on much as 
of old, save that now he dealt in evening papers as 
well as morning ones, and painted no more pictures 
on the sidewalk. 

Then, after a while, came the first of May, and he 
knew the Academy was open, for had he not read the 
advertisement in the papers he sold! He was getting 
on very well, as to money; and he made up his mind 
that he would go and see this brave picture-show. So 
he paid his shilling at the door, and another shilling 
for a catalogue; and then he went — bold as a lion, as 
he said to himself — into Burlington House ; and there 
he was, in a vast gathering of pictures, good, bad, and 
indifferent. 

And at last he came to a room where there was a 
special crowd before a special picture. And Dick 
stopped on the outskirts of this crowd, and waited 
until he could wriggle his way through, like the eel he 
was, and lo! it was the picture of the same little boy 
he had seen, on the hot summer day, asleep on the 
doorstep — the very double of that picture that had 
given him his blessed winter at the hospital. But that 
his own, own picture had anything to do with it never 
so much as crossed his mind. He looked at it from 
every possible point of view; and then his thoughts 
found vent in his favorite exclamation : 
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" O Jimminy ! O Jemimy ! " AVhtin he said " 
Jimminy!" he always added, "O Jemimy!" as if 
these words represented to him equal powers, neither 
one of which he was willing to offend. '* O Jimminy ! 
O Jemimy ! 'Ere's a feller wat seen him too ! " 

And Ernest Hartford was at hand, and himself 
heard this exclamation; which was not very strange, 
considering the temptation it is to a painter who has 
made a first " hit " to go and see how his picture looks 
in every day's light. That Dick could be Dick of 
course never entered his mind. For him, Dick was 
dead and buried, last November; but evidently this 
queer little chap knew something about the picture, 
and he must find out what. 

"Did you ever see it before, my little mant" he 
asked kindly. 

" Yes, sir, I done it — I mean I made that same little 
chap there, that I s'pose you must 'a seen the same day 
as I did." 

" Who are you, then? " and there was just the least 
little shade of unconscious sternness in Mr. Hartford's 
manner, for ghosts are not always convenient. " Who 
are you?" 
" Dick, sir." 

Hartford at once made sure that he was an im- 
postor; 

■■ he said severely. " You may be some friend 
; Dick was run over by a cab and killed." 
ir, Dick — that's me, sir^was run over by a 
November, just as he'd been a-paintin' that 
r there, and his leg was broke, and he had 
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a powerful good time at the hospital all winter. And 
'ere he is now — that's me, sir." 

The most suspicious of men could not have doubted 
Dick's honesty; and Hartford was not the most sus- 
picious of men, and he understood and believed, all at 
once. He was a just man, too, and a gentleman. 

" Then I owe you a great deal, Dick," he said, in his 
most hearty manner, " a very great deal. I saw your 
picture on the sidewalk, and I copied the design, and it 
is the most successful picture I ever painted. Don't 
you see — there is your very title under it f " 

And indeed, there on the frame, Dick read the title, 
which he had not before noticed, 

" NOTHING VENTURE, NOTHING HAVE." 

Dick's eyes opened wide, and his mouth opened 
wider, and at last he said, 

" Do you go for to say, sir, that you never seen that 
boy, and that you got him just out o' my puttin' him 
on the sidewalk f " 

" Yes, that is quite true." 

" Then, please, sir, you are a good deal bigger hart- 
ist than if you had seed him that summer day, just 
as I did. I copied him, but you made him." 

The critics had all been praising Mr. Hartford in 
the very fittest phrases they knew ; but not one of them 
had given him half such true pleasure as did Dick's 
honest tribute. He had been prepared — ^when he knew 
Dick was Dick — for complaint, and reproach and ex- 
tortion; and he met none of them, but only this wide- 
eyed admiration and earnest praise. It went to the 

8 
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soft place in his heart, which the world at large didn't 
know was there. He said warmly : 

" Whatever he is, Dick, I should never have done 
him but for you ; and now I want to do something for 
you in return. What shall it be f " 

Dick looked down at his hand. Street boy though 
he was, he had the long, slender fingers that belong to 
poets and artists ; but alas ! there was no evading the 
sad fact that those fingers were somewhat grimy. He 
looked at them sorrowfully. 

" If my 'and 'ad been a little cleaner, sir, I should 
'a hasked you to shake 'ands with me. I should 'a liked 
to 'a shook 'ands with a great hartist, once in my life." 

In an instant he felt his hand clasped warmly, and 
he was pulled aside from the fresh throng that had 
begun to gather before the picture. 

"Here's my hand, and what shall I give you be- 
sides? Be frank, now, my little man." 

" Nothin', sir, nothin' ; unless I might jest look in 
some day at the shop where you make 'em," and Dick 
indicated the pictures on the wall, with his hand. 

" Come outside," said Mr. Hartford, not answering 
the modest request at once. And when they stood in 
the courtyard, he asked another question. 

" What is your name besides Dick! " 

" Never had any, sir. Never knew anybody belong- 
ing to me. I'm only just Dick." 

" Well, I will give you a name, and see that you 
have it legally, too. You shall be named after Bur- 
lington House ; and we'll call you Richard Burlington. 
That's a good name for an artist." 
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"But I'm not a hartist, sir; I'm only a newsboy." 

" You're not sl newsboy, you mean ; you are only an 
artist. Listen! when I first saw your picture, I said, 
* Here's a fellow who would have been a great painter, 
if he had lived.' I shall have no more selling newspa- 
pers. I will get you a place to board, and then I will 
take you into my studio and teach you." 

Dick was too dazzled even to know that he was 
grateful. He gave himself up, body and mind, to 
Ernest Hartford's will — that was all, and it was good- 
will for him. I believe what made me think of telling 
you the story was that I saw, in a notice of this year's 
Academy, this passage : 

" Among the most agreeable and striking pictures 
in the exhibition are the boys of the street, painted 
with such wonderful spirit and life-likeness by Rich- 
ard Burlington." 

That's Dick! ^ .^ ,. 

— Louise •Chandler Moulton. 

squalid (skw5rtd) : dirty through neglect. — ^pal'pitate : beat, throb. 
— predeces'sors : those which have gone before.— extor'tion: the act of 
getting something from an unwilling person bj force or threats. 
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I wander'd lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils, 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 
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Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 
They stretch'd in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay : 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced, but they 

Out-did the sparkling waves in glee : — 

A Poet could not but be gay 

In such a jocund company ! 

I gazed — and gazed — but little thought 

What wealth the show to me had brought ; 

For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood. 
They jBash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 

— William Wordsworth. 

joc^nnd : merry, cheerful. — pen's! ve : thoughtful. 



DANIEL 



In striking contrast to the bowed and sorrowful old 
prophet Jeremiah is the alert and eager youth Daniel. 
The two men were contemporaries, though there was a 
difference in their ages. When, in the reign of Jehoia- 
kim, the Jews were taken into captivity to Babylon, the 
youth Daniel went with them, while the old prophet 
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Jeremiah was left behind. Daniel was chosen, with 
three companions, to be educated at the court of the 
Babylonian king, Nebuchadnezzar. They were taught 
the Chaldean language and the sciences, and the king 
was delighted with their progress. 

An opportunity soon came for Daniel to be of serv- 
ice to his royal patron. Nebuchadnezzar had a strange 
dream, which none of his magicians could interpret, 
because, unfortunately, he had forgotten it. In his 
anger that no one could supply the lost memory, he 
commanded to destroy all the wise men of Babylon. 
But Daniel prayed to God that the secret might be re- 
vealed to him. 

His prayers were answered, and he related to the 
king not only just what the dream was, but the full 
meaning of it : " Thou, king, sawest, and beheld a 
great image. This great image, whose brightness was 
excellent, stood before thee ; and the form thereof was 
terrible. This image's head was of fine gold, his breast 
and his arms of silver, his belly and his thighs of brass, 
his legs of iron, his feet part of iron and part of clay. 
Thou sawest till that a stone was cut out without 
hands, which smote the image upon his feet that were 
of iron and clay, and did break them to pieces. . . . 
And the stone that smote the image became a great 
mountain, and filled the whole earth." 

In Daniel's interpretation the different portions of 
the image represented the different kingdoms which 
should follow, one after another, in the future. The 
stone which broke the image in pieces referred to the 
final kingdom which the God of heaven shall set up, 
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"which shall never be destroyed," but which shall 
stand forever. 

From this time forth Daniel became a seer. He 
had many wonderful visions in the night, and in- 
terpreted them with reference to future historical 
events. He was also a statesman, the king having 
made him governor of the province as a reward for his 
services. In later years he acted as viceroy at a time 
when the king was insane. 

In the reign of Nebuchadnezzar's successor, Bel- 
shazzar, Daniel was again called into service as a seer. 
One night, during a great feast, a mysterious hand ap- 
peared to write some inscription on the wall, and 
Daniel alone could interpret it. The message was omi- 
nous, but the prophet spoke out boldly. " Mene, Mene, 
Tekel, Upharsin," ran the words, " Thou art weighed 
in the balances and art found wanting." Daniel con- 
demned the king for his iniquities, and declared that 
his kingdom should be divided by the Medes and Per- 
sians. That very night Belshazzar was slain, and 
Darius, the Median, took the kingdom. 

Under the new dynasty Daniel was given so much 
power that some of the oflScials, jealous of his prefer- 
ment, plotted against him. They contrived to per- 
suade King Darius to sign a decree that " whosoever 
should ask a petition of any god or man for thirty 
days, save of the king himself, should be cast into the 
den of lions." The officials were right in supposing that 
this would entrap Daniel, for, faithful to his Hebrew 
training, he offered prayer to God three times a day. j 
He was therefore cast into the lions' den, but no harm 
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showed his prophetic gifts that it is natural to think of 
him in hi^ youth as Michelangelo has represented Him. 
It would seem that the artist had in mind Daniel's 
early years of education at court. On his lap is a 
large open book supported on the back of a tiny figure 
standing between his kilees. This may represent a 
volume of Chaldean learning. His posture shows that 
he had been consulting the volume, and now turns to 
his writing tablets to record his own thoughts. 

His broad forehead shows him to be a student and 
a thinkien The waving hair is brushed back to form an 
aureole about his face. It is the face of a dreamer in a 
moment of inspiration. Eagerly he writes his words of 
mingled poetry and prophecy. He is full of youthful 
enthusiasm for his work, a nature fitted for action as 
well as for vision. He has also the bearing of one who 
fears neither the rage of a lion nor the wrath of a king. 
There is a breezy energy in his motions, as if thoughts 
came more swiftly than he could transcribe them. 

His expression is one of happy anticipation. The 
picture brings out clearly the fact that the keynote of 
Daniel's prophecy is hope. Looking into his face, 
we may imagine that this is the message he is writing : 
" They that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament ; and they that turn many to righteousness, 
as the stars forever and ever." 

ESTELLE M. HURLL. 

coutem'poraries : those who are living at the same time.— Jehoiakim : 
j«-hoi'a-ldm.— Nebuchadnezzar : ngb-u-kid-nSz' zfir.— dj'nastj : sever- 
eignty, doTninion.— Michelangelo (ml-kgl-Sn' j6-16) : a famous Italian 
sculptor, painter, architect, and poet. He lived 1475-1564.— au'reole: a 
halo, a circle of light.— flr'mament : the skv. 
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A DAY AT DOTHEBOYS HALL 

After some half-hour's delay Mr. Squeers ap- 
peared, and the boys took their places and their books, 
of which latter commodity the average might be about 
one to eight learners. A few minutes liaving elapsed, 
during which Mr. Squeers looked verj" profound, as if 
he had a perfect apprehension of what was inside all 
the books, and could say every word of their contents 
by heart if he only chose to take the trouble, that gen- 
tleman called up the first class. 

Obedient to this summons, there ranged themselves 
in front of the schoolmaster's desk half-a-dozen scare- 
crows, out at knees and elbows, one of whom placed a 
torn and filthy book beneath his learned eye. 

" This is the first class in English spelling and 
philosophy, Nickleby," said Squeers, beckoning Nich- 
olas to stand beside him. " We'll get up a Latin one, 
and hand that over to you. Now, then, where's the 
first boy?" 

"Please, sir, he's cleaning the back-parlor win- 
dow," said the temporary head of the philosophical 
class. 

" So he is, to be sure," rejoined Squeers. " We go 
upon the practical mode of teaching, Nickleby; the 
regular education system. C-1-e-a-n, clean, verb ac- 
tive, to make bright, to scour. W-i-n, win, d-e-r, der, 
winder, a casement. When the boy knows this out 
of the book, he goes and does it. It's just the same 
principle as the use of the globes. Where's the sec- 
ond boy?" 
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" Please, sir, he's weeding the garden," replied a 
small voice. 

" To be sure," said Squeers, by no means discon- 
certed. " So he is. B-o-t, hot, t-i-n, tin, bottin, n-e-y, 
ney, bottinney, noun substantive, a knowledge of 
plants. When he has learned that bottinney means a 
knowledge of plants, he goes and knows 'em. That's 
our system, Nickleby: what do you think of itT " 

" It's a very useful one, at any rate," answered 
Nicholas. 

" I believe you," rejoined Squeers, not remarking 
the emphasis of his usher. " Third boy, what's a 
horse? " 

" A beast, sir," replied the boy. 

"So it is," said Squeers. "Ain't it, Nickleby?" 
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" I believe there is no doubt of that, sir," answered 
Nicholas. 

" Of course there isn't," said Squeers. " A horse 
is a quadruped, and quadruped's Latin for beast, as 
everybody that's gone through the grammar knows, or 
else Where's the use of having grammars at all T " 

^^ Where, indeed?" said Nicholas abstractedly. 

" As you're perfect in that," resumed Squeers, 
turning to the boy, " go and look after my horse, and 
rub him down well, or I'll rub you down. The rest of 
the class go and draw water up till somebody tells you 
to leave oflf, for it's washing-day to-morrow, and they 
want the coppers filled." 

So saying, he dismissed the first class to their ex- 
periments in practical philosophy, and eyed Nicholas 
with a look, half cunning and half doubtful, as if he 
were not altogether certain what he might think of 
him by this time. 

'* That's the way we do it, Nickleby," he said after 
a pause. 

Nicholas shrugged his shoulders in a manner that 
was scarcely perceptible, and said he saw it was. 

" And a very good way it is, too," said Squeers. 
'' Now, just take them fourteen little boys, and hear 
them some reading, because, you know, you must begin 
to be useful. Idling about here won't do." 

Mr. Squeers said this as if it had suddenly occurred 
to him, either that he must not say too much to his 
assistant, or that his assistant did not say enough to 
him in praise of the establishment. The children were 
arranged in a semicircle round the new master, and 
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he was soon listening to their dull, drawling, hesitat- 
ing recital of those stories of engrossing interest 
which are to be found in the more antiquated spelling- 
books. 

In this exciting occupation the morning lagged 
heavily on. At one o'clock, the boys, having previously 
had their appetites thoroughly taken away by stir- 
about and potatoes, sat down in the kitchen to some 
hard salt beef, pf which Nicholas was graciously per- 
mitted to take his portion to his own solitary desk, to 
eat it there in peace. After this there was another 
hour of crouching in the schoolroom and shivering 
with cold, and then school began again. 

It was Mr. Squeers' custom to call the boys to- 
gether, and make a sort of report, after every half- 
yearly visit to the metropolis, regarding the relations 
and friends he had seen, the news he had heard, the 
letters he had brought down, the bills which had been 
paid, the accounts which had been left unpaid, and so 
forth. This solemn proceeding always took place in 
the afternoon of the day succeeding his return; per- 
haps because the boys acquired strength of mind from 
the suspense of the morning, or, possibly because Mr. 
Squeers himself acquired greater sternness and inflex- 
ibility from certain warm potations in which he was 
wont to indulge after his early dinner. Be this as it 
may, the boys were recalled from house, window, gar- 
den, stable, and cow-yard, and the whole school was 
assembled, when Mr. Squeers, with a small bundle of 
papers in his hand, and Mrs. S. following with a pair 
of canes, entered the room and proclaimed silence. 
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" Let any boy speak a word without leave," said 
Mr. Squeers mildly, "and I'll take the skin oflf his 
back." 

This special proclamation had the desired effect, 
and a death-like silence immediately prevailed, in the 
midst of which Mr. Squeers went on to say : 

" Boys, I've been to London, and have returned to 
my family and you, as strong and well as ever." 

According to half-yearly custom, the boys gave 
three feeble cheers at this refreshing intelligence. 
Such cheers! Sighs of extra strength with the chill 
on. 

" I have seen the parents of some boys," continued 
Squeers, turning over his papers, " and they're so glad 
to hear how their sons are getting on, that there's no 
prospect at all of their going away, which of course 
is a very pleasant thing to reflect upon for all parties." 

Two or three hands went to two or three eyes when 
Squeers said this, but the greater part of the young 
gentlemen, having no particular parents to speak of, 
were wholly uninterested in the thing one way or 
the other. 

" I have had disappointments to contend against," 
said Squeers, looking very grim ; " Bolder's father was 
two pound ten short. Where is Bolder? " 

" Here he is, please, sir," rejoined twenty officious 
voices. Boys are very like men to be sure. 

" Come here. Bolder," said Squeers. 

An unhealthy-looking boy, with warts all over his 
hands, stepped from his place to the master's desk, 
and raised his eyes imploringly to Squeers' face; 
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his own, quite white from the rapid beating of his 
heart. 

" Bolder ! " said Squeers, speaking very slowly, for 
he was considering, as the saying goes, where to have 
him. " Bolder, if your father thinks that because — 
Why, what's this, sir?" 

As Squeers spoke, he caught up the boy's hand by 
the cuff of his jacket, and surveyed it with an edifying 
aspect of horror and disgust. 

" What do you call this, sir ? " demanded the school- 
master, administering a cut with the cane to expedite 
the reply. 

" I can't help it, indeed, sir," rejoined the boy, cry- 
ing. " They will come ; it's the dirty work I think, sir 
— at least, I don't know what it is, sir, but it's not my 
fault." 

" Bolder," said Squeers, tucking up his wristbands, 
and moistening the palm of his right hand to get a 
good grip of the cane, "you're an incorrigible young 
scoundrel, and, as the last thrashing did you no good, 
we must see what another will do towards beating it 
out of you." 

With this, and wholly disregarding a piteous cry 
for mercy, Mr. Squeers fell upon the boy, and caned 
him soundly : not leaving off, indeed, until his arm was 
tired out. 

"There," said Squeers when he had quite done; 
" rub away as hard as you like, you won't rub that off 
in a hurry. Oh ! you won't hold that noise, won't you! 
Put him out, Smike." 

The drudge knew better, from long experience. 
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than to hesitate about obeying, so he bundled the vic- 
tim out by a side-door, and Mr. Squeers perched him- 
self again on his own stool, supported by Mrs. Squeers, 
who occupied another at his side. 

" Now let us see," said Squeers. " A letter for 
Cobbey. Stand up, Cobbey." 

Another boy stood up, and eyed the letter very 
hard while Squeers made a mental abstract of the 
same. 

" Oh ! " said Squeers : " Cobbey's grandmother is 
dead, and his Uncle John has .took to drinking, which 
is all the news his siister sends, except eighteenpence, 
which will just pay for that broken square of glass. ' 
Mrs. Squeers, my dear, will you take the money? " 

The worthy lady pocketed the eighteenpence with 
a most business-like air, and Squeers passed on to the 
next boy as coolly as possible. 

" Graymarsh," said Squeers, " he's the next. Stand 
up, Graymarsh." 

Another boy stood up, and the schoolmaster looked 
over the letter as before. 

" Graymarsh's maternal aunt,", said Squeers when 
he had possessed himself of the contents, "is very 
glad to hear he's so well and happy, and sends her re- 
spectful complimentB to Mrs. Squeers, and thinks she 
must be an angel. She likewise thinks Mr. Squeers 
is too good for this world ; but hopes he may long be 
spared to carry on the business. Would have sent the 
two pair of stockings as desired, but is short of money, 
so forwards a tract instead, and hopes Graymarsh will 
put his trust in Providence. Hopes, above all, that 
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he will study in everything to please Mr. and Mrs. 
Squeers, and look upon them as his only friends ; and 
that he will love Master Squeers; and not object to 
sleeping five in a bed, which no Christian should. 
Ah ! " said Squeers, folding it up, " a delightful letter. 
Very affecting indeed." 

" Mobbs' mother-in-law," said Squeers, " took to 
her bed on hearing that he wouldn't eat fat, and has 
been very ill ever since. She wishes to know, by an 
early post, where he expects to go to if he quarrels with 
his vittles; and with what feelings he could turn up 
his nose at the cow's liver broth, after his good master 
had asked a blessing on it. This was told her in the 
London newspapers — not by Mr. Squeers, for he is too 
kind and too good to set anybody against anybody — 
and it has vexed her so much, Mobbs can't think. She 
is sorry to find he is discontented, which is sinful and 
horrid, and hopes Mr. Squeers will flog him into a 
happier state of mind ; with which view she has also 
stopped his halfpenny a week pocket money, and gives 
a double-bladed knife with a cork-screw in it to the 
Missionaries, which she had bought on purpose for 
him." 

" A sulky state of feeling," said Squeers after a ter- 
rible pause, during which he had moistened the palm 
of his right hand again, " won't do. Cheerfulness and 
contentment must be kept up. Mobbs, come to me ! " 

Mobbs moved slowly towards the desk, rubbing his 
eyes in anticipation of good cause for doing so ; and he 
soon afterwards retired by the side-door, with as good 
cause as a boy need have. 
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Mr. Squeers then proceeded to open a miscellane- 
ous collection of letters ; some enclosing money, which 
Mrs. Squeers " took care of " ; and others referring to 
small articles of apparel, as caps and so forth, all of 
which the same lady stated to be too large, or too 
small, and calculated for nobody but young Squeers, 
who would appear, indeed, to have had most accommo- 
dating limbs, since everything that came into the 
school fitted him to a nicety. His head, in particular, 
must have been singularly elastic, for hats and caps 
of all dimensions were alike to him. 

This business dispatched, a few slovenly lessons 
were performed, and Squeers retired to his fireside, 
leaving Nicholas to take care of the boys in the school- 
room, which was very cold, and where a meal of bread 
and cheese was served out shortly after dark. 

— Charles Dickens. 

commod'itjr : that which affords convenience. — apprehen'sion : the 
act of grasping with the intellect — philos^ophjr : search after, or knowl- 
edge of, thetrath.— nsher : an assistant teacher in a school. — quad'raped : 
an animal having four feet^ngross^ing : absorbing. — stirabout : a dish 
formed of oatmeal boiled in water and frequently stirred. — pota^tions: 
drinkings. — two ponnd ten : that is, two pounds and ten shillings— about 
twelve dollars. — ex'pedite: hasten. 
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Hamelin Town's in Brunswick, 
By famous Hanover city; 

The river Weser, deep and wide, 
Washes its walls on the southern side; 
A pleasanter spot you never spied ; 

9 
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But, when begins my ditty, 
Almost five hundred years ago, 
To see the townsfolk suffer so 
From vermin, was a pity. 

Rats! 

They fought the dogs and killed the cats. 

And bit the babies in the cradles, 
And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 

And licked the soup from the cooks' own ladles, 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats, 
Made nests inside men's Sunday hats. 
And even spoiled the women's chats 

By drowning their speaking 

With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats. 

At last the people in a body 

To the Town Hall came flocking; 

T^ T^ flr ^F W nf 

At this the Mayor and Corporation 
Quaked with a mighty consternation. 
An hour they sat in council ; 

At length the Mayor broke silence : 
" For a guilder I'd my ermine gown sell, 

I wish I were a mile hence! 
It's easy to bid one rack one's brain — 
I'm sure my poor head aches again, 
I've scratched it so, and all in vain. 
Oh for a trap, a trap, a trap ! " 
Just as he said this, what should hap 
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At the chamber door but a gentle tap? 

" Bless us," cried the Mayor, " what's that f " 

(With the Corporation as he sat, 

Looking little though wondrous fat; 

Nor brighter was his eye, nor moister 

Than a too-long-opened oyster, 

Save when at noon his paunch grew mutinous 

For a plate of turtle green and glutinous) 

" Only a scraping of shoes on the mat I 

Anything like the sound of a rat 

Makes my heart go pit-a-pat ! " 

" Come in ! " — the Mayor cried, looking bigger 
And in did come the strangest figure ! 
His queer long coat from heel to head 
Was half of yellow and half of red, 
And he himself was tall and thin 
With sharp blue eyes, each like a pin. 
And light loose hair, yet swarthy skin, 
No tuft on cheek nor beard on chin. 
But lips where smiles went out and in ; 
There was no guessing his kith and kin: 
And nobody could enough admire 

The tall man and his quaint attire. 

****** 

He advanced to the council-table : 

And, " Please your honors," said he, " Pm able, 

By means of a secret charm, to draw 

All creatures living beneath the sun. 

That creep or swim or fly or run. 

After me so as you never saw ! 
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And I chiefly use my charm 
On creatures that do people harm, 
The mole and toad and newt and viper ; 
And people call me the Pied Piper." 

" If I can rid your town of rats 

Will you give me a thousand guilders ? " 

" One ? fifty thousand ! " — ^was the exclamation 

Of the astonished Mayor and Corporation. 

Into the street the Piper stept, 

Smiling first a little smile, 
As if he knew what magic slept 

In his quiet pipe the while ; 
Then, like a musical adept, 
To blow the pipe his lipB he wrinkled. 
And green and blue his sharp eyes twinkled, 
Like a candle-flame where salt is sprinkled; 
And ere three shrill notes the pipe uttered, 
You heard as if an army muttered ; 
And the muttering grew to a grumbling; 
And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling; 
And out of the houses the rats came tumbling. 
Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, gray rats, taw.ny rats. 
Grave old plodders, gay young friskers. 

Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins. 
Cocking tails and pricking whiskers. 

Families by tens and dozens, 
Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives — 
Followed the Piper for their lives. 
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From street to street he piped advancing, 
And step for step they following dancing, 
Until they came to the river Weser, 
Wherein all plmiged and perished! 

You should have heard the Hamelin people 

Ringing the bells till they rocked the steeple. 

'' Go," cried the Mayor, " and get long poles, 

Poke out the nests and block up the holes ! 

Consult with carpenters and builders. 

And leave in our town not even a trace 

Of the rats ! " — when suddenly, up the face 

Of the Piper perked in the market-place. 

With a, " First, if you please, my thousand guilders ! " 

A thousand guilders ! The Mayor looked blue ; 
So did the Corporation, too. 

To pay this sum to a wandering fellow 

AVith a gypsy coat of red and yellow ! 

" Beside," quoth the Mayor with a knowing wink, 

" Our business was done at the river's brink ; 

AVe saw with our eyes the vermin sink, 

And what's dead can't come to life, I think. 

So, friend, we're not the folks to shrink 

From the duty of giving you something for drink, 

And a matter of money to put in your poke ; 

But as for the guilders, what we spoke 

Of them, as you* very well know, was in joke. 

Beside, our losses have made us thrifty. 

A thousand guilders ! Come, take fifty ! " 
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The Piper's face fell, and he cried, 

" No trifling ! I can't wait, beside I 

I've promised to visit by dinner time 

Bagdat, and accept the prime 

Of the Head-Cook's pottage, all he's rich in, 

For having left, in the Caliph's kitchen. 

Of a nest of scorpions no survivor: 

AVith him I proved no bargain-driver. 

With you, don't think I'll bate a stiver ! 

And folks who put me in a passion 

May find me pipe after another fashion." 

"Howf " cried the Mayor, "d'ye think I brook 

Being worse treated than a Cookf 

Insulted by a lazy ribald 

With idle pipe and vesture piebald f 

You threaten us, fellow! Do your worst, 

Blow your pipe there till you burst ! " 

Once more he stept into the street. 

And to his lips again 
Laid his long pipe of smooth straight cane ; 

And ere he blew three notes (such sweet 
Soft notes as yet musician's cunning 

Never gave the enraptured air) 
There was a rustling that seemed like a bustling 
Of merry crowds justling at pitching and hustling; 
Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clattering. 
Little hands clapping and little tongues chattering, 
And, like fowls in a farm-yard when barley is scat- 
tering, 
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Out came the children running. 

All the little boys and girls, 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls. 

Tripping and skipping ran merrily after 

The wonderful music with shouting and laughter. 
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The Mayor was dumb, and the Council stood 

As if they were changed into blocks of wood, 

Unable to move a step or cry 

To the children merrily skipping by, 

— Could only follow with the eye 

That joyous crowd at the Piper's back. 



When, lo, as they reached the mountain-side, 

A wondrous portal opened wide, 

As if a Cavern was suddenly hollowed; 

And the Piper advanced and the children followed, 

And when all were in to the very last, 

The door in the mountain-side shut fast. 

Did I say all, all? No! One was lame, 

And could not dance the whole of the way; 

And in after years, if you would blame 

His sadness, he was used to say, — 

" It's dull in our town since my playmates left ! 

I can't forget that I'm bereft 

Of all the pleasant sights they see. 

Which the Piper also promised me. 

For he led us, he said, to a joyous land. 

Joining the town just at hand. 

Where waters gushed and fruit-trees grew 

And flowers put forth a fairer hue. 

And everything was strange and new; 

The sparrows were brighter than peacocks here, 

And their dogs outran our fallow deer, 

And honey-bees had lost their stings. 

And horses were bom with eagle's wings: 
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And just as I became assured 

My lame foot would be speedily cured, 

The music stopped and I stood still, 

And found myself outside the hill. 

Left alone against my will, 

To go now limping as before, 

And never hear of that country more ! " 

The Mayor sent East, West, North, and South, 
To offer the Piper, by word of mouth, 

Wherever it was men's lot to find him. 
Silver and gold to his heart's content, 
If he'd only return the way he went. 

And bring the children behind him. ' 

— RoBEKT Browning (Abridged). 

Ter'min : injurious little animals or insects. — ^gniPder : a Dutch silver 
coin worth about forty cents. — pannch : stomach.— mu'tlnons : rebellious. 
— adept': one fully skilled. — poke: bag or pocket. — Bagdat: usually 
Bagdad, a city in Asiatic Turkey, many years ago the center of Arabic 
learning and civilization. — caliph (ka' llf) : title of the ruler of the Mo- 
hammedans. — bate: allow a reduction. — stiver: a Dutch coin worth about 
two cents. — rib'ald: lew or base. — pie'bald: mottled, having spots of 
various colors. 
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Pakt I 



Whoever has made a voyage up the Hudson must 
remember the Kaatskill mountains. Thev are a dis- 
membered branch of the great Appalachian family, 
and are seen away to the west of the river, swelling up 
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to a noble height, and lording it over the surrounding 
country. Every change of season, every change of 
weather, indeed, every hour of the day, produces some 
change in the magical hues and shapes of these moun- 
tains, and they are regarded by all the good wives, far 
and near, as perfect barometers. When the weather is 
fair and settled, they are clothed in blue and purple, 
and print their bold outlines on the clear evening sky ; 
but, sometimes, when the rest of the landscape is 
cloudless, they will gather a hood of gray vapors about 
their summits, which, in the last rays of the setting 
sun, will glow and light up like a crown of glory. 

At the foot of these fairy mountains, the voyager 
may have descried the light smoke curling up from a 
village, whose shingle-roofs gleam among the trees, 
just where the blue tints of the upland melt away into 
the fresh green of the nearer landscape. It is a little 
village of great antiquity, having been founded by 
some of the Dutch colonists, in the early times of the 
province, just about the beginning of the government 
of the good Peter Stuyvesant, (may he rest in peace!) 
and there were some of the houses of the original set- 
tlers standing within a few years, built of small yellow 
bricks brought from Holland, having latticed windows 
and gable fronts, surmounted with weather-cocks. 

In that same village, and in one of these very 
houses (which, to tell the precise truth, was sadly time- 
worn and weather beaten), there lived many years 
since, while the country was yet a province of Great 
Britain, a simple good-natured fellow of the name of 
Rip Van Winkle. He was a descendant of the Van 
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Winkles who figured so gallantly in the chivalrous 
days of Peter Stuyvesant, and accompanied him to the 
siege of Fort Christina. He inherited, however, but 
little of the martial character of his ancestors. I have 
observed that he was a simple, good-natured man; he 
was, moreover, a kind neighbor, and an obedient, hen- 
pecked husband. Indeed, to the latter circumstance 
might be owing that meekness of spirit which gained 
him such universal popularity, for those men are most 
apt to be obsequious and conciliating abroad, who are 
under the discipline of shrews at home. Their tempers, 
doubtless, are rendered pliant and malleable in the 
fiery furnace of domestic tribulation ; and a curtain lec- 
ture is worth all the sermons in the world for teaching 
the virtues of patience and long-suflFering. A terma- 
gant wife may, therefore, in some respects, be consid- 
ered a tolerable blessing; and if so. Rip Van Winkle 
was thrice blessed. 

Cejtain it is, that he was a great favorite among all 
the good wives of the village, who, as usual, with the 
amiable sex, took his part in all family squabbles ; and 
never failed, whenever they talked those matters over 
in their evening gossipings, to lay all the blame on 
Dame Van, Winkle. The children of the village, too, 
would shout with joy whenever he approached. He as- 
sisted at their sports, made their playthings, taught 
them to fly kites and shoot marbles, and told them long 
stories of ghosts, witches, and Indians. Whenever he 
went dodging about the village, he was surrounded by 
a troop of them, hanging on his skirts, clambering on 
his back, and playing a thousand tricks on him with 
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impunity ; and not a dog would bark at him throughout 
the neighborhood. 

The great error in Rip's composition was an in- 
superable aversion to all kinds of profitable labor. It 
could not be from the want of assiduity or persever- 
ance ; for he would sit on a wet rock, with a rod as long 



and heavy as a Tartar's lance, and fish all day without 
a murmur, even though he should not be encouraged 
by a single nibble. He would carry a fowling-piece on 
Ms shoulder for hours together, trudging through 
wood and swamps, and up hill and down dale, to shoot 
a few squirrels or wild pigeons. He would never re- 
fuse to assist a neighbor even in the roughest toil, and 
was a foremost man at all country frolics for husking 
Indian corn, or building stone fences; the women of 
the village, too, used to employ him to run their er- 
rands, and to do such little odd jobs as their less oblig- 
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ing husbands would not do for them. In a word, Rip 
was ready to attend to anybody's business but his own ; 
but as to doing family duty, and keeping his farm in 
order, he found it impossible. 

In fact, he declared it was of no use to work on his 
farm ; it was the most pestilent little piece of ground in 
the whole country; everything about it went wrong, 
and would go wrong, in spite of him. His fences were 
continually falling to pieces ; his cow would either go 
astray, or get among the cabbages ; weeds were sure to 
grow quicker in his fields than anywhere else ; the rain 
always makes a point of setting in just as he had some 
out-door work to do; so that though his patrimonial 
estate had dwindled away under his management, acre 
by acre, until there was little more left, than a mere 
patch of Indian corn and potatoes, yet it was the worst 
conditioned farm in the neighborhood. 

His children, too, were as ragged and wild as if 
they belonged to nobody. His son Rip, an urchin be- 
gotten in his own likeness, promised to inherit the 
habits, with the old clothes of his father. He was gen- 
erally seen trooping like a colt at his mother's heels, 
equipped in a pair of his father's cast-oflf galligaskins, 
which he had much ado to hold up with one hand, as a 
fine lady does her train in bad weather. 

Rip Van Winkle, however, was one of those happy 
mortals, of foolish, well-oiled dispositions, who take 
the world easy, eat white bread or brown, whichever 
can be got with least thought or trouble, and would 
rather starve on a penny than work for a pound. If 
left to himself, he would have whistled life away in per- 
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feet contentment; but his wife kept continually din- 
ning in his ears about his idleness, his carelessness, 
and the ruin he was bringing on his family. Morning, 
noon and night, her tongue was incessantly going, and 
everything he said or did was sure to produce a torrent 
of household eloquence. Rip had but one way of re- 
plying to all lectures of the kind, and that, by frequent 
use, had grown into habit. He shrugged his shoulders, 
shook his head, cast up his eyes, but said nothing. This, 
however, always provoked a fresh volley from his 
wife ; so that he was fain to draw oflf his forces, and 
take to the outside of the house — the only side which, in 
truth, belongs to a hen-pecked husband. 

Rip's sole domestic adherent was his dog Wolf, 
who was as much hen-pecked as his master ; for Dame 
Van Winkle regarded them as companions in idleness, 
and even looked upon Wolf with an evil eye, as the 
cause of his master's going so often astray. True it 
is in all points of spirit befitthig an honorable dog, 
he was as courageous an animal as ever scoured the 
woods — but what courage can withstand the ever-dur- 
ing and all-besetting terrors of a woman's tongue? 
The moment Wolf entered the house his crest fell, his 
tail drooped to the ground, or curled between his legs, 
he sneaked about with a gallows air, casting many a 
sidelong glance at Dame Van Winkle, and at the least 
flourish of a broomstick or ladle, he would fly to the 
door with yelping precipitation. 

Times grew worse and worse with Rip Van Winkle 
as years of matrimony rolled on ; a tart temper never 
mellows with age, and a sharp tongue is the only 
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edged tool that grows keener with constant use. For 
a long while he used to console himself, when driven 
from home, by frequenting a kind of perpetual club of 
the sages, philosophers, and other idle personages of 
the village ; which held its sessions on a bench before a 
small inn, designated by a rubicund portrait of His 
Majesty George the Third. Here they, used to sit in 
the shade through a long lazy summer's day, talking 
listlessly over village gossip, or telling endless sleej^y 
stories about nothing. But it would have been worth 
any statesman's money to have heard the profound 
discussions that sometimes took place, when by chance 
an old newspaper fell into their hands from some pass- 
ing traveler. How solemnly they would listen to the 
contents, as drawled out by Derrick Van Bummel, the 
schoolmaster, a dapper, learned, little man, who was 
not to be daunted by the most gigantic word in the dic- 
tionary; and how sagely they would deliberate upon 
the public events some months after they had taken 
place. 

The opinions of this junto were completely con- 
trolled by Nicholas Vedder, a patriarch of the village, 
and landlord of the inn, at the door of which he took 
his seat from morning till night, just moving sufficient- 
ly to avoid the sun and keep in the shade of a large 
tree ; so that the neighbors could tell the hour by his 
movements as accurately as by a sun-dial. It is true he 
was rarely heard to speak, but smoked his pipe inces- 
santly. His adherents, however (for every great man 
has his adherents), perfectly understood him, and 
knew how to gather his opinions. When anything 
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that was read or related displeased him, he was ob- 
served to smoke his pipe vehemently, and to send forth 
short, frequent, and angry puffs, but when pleased, he 
would inhale the smoke slowly and tranquilly, and emit 
it in light and placid clouds; and sometimes, taking 
the pipe from his mouth, and letting the fragrant 
vapor curl about his nose, would gravely nod his head 
in token of perfect approbation. 

From even this stronghold the unlucky Rip was at 
length routed by his termagant wife, who would sud- 
denly break in upon the tranquillity of the assemblage 
and call the members all to naught; nor was that 
august personage, Nicholas Vedder himself, sacred 
from the daring tongue of this terrible virago, who 
3harged him outright with encouraging her husband in 
habits of idleness. 

Poor Rip was at last reduced almost to despair ; and 
his only alternative, to escape from the labor of the 
farm and clamor of his wife, was to take gun in hand 
and stroll away into the woods. Here he would some- 
times seat himself at the foot of a tree, and share the 
contents of his wallet with Wolf, with whom he sympa- 
thized as a fellow-sufferer in persecution. "Poor 
Wolf," he would say, " thy mistress leads thee a dog's 
life of it; but never mind, my lad, whilst I live thou 
shalt never want a friend to stand by thee ! " Wolf 
would wag his tail, look wistfully in his master's face, 
and if dogs can feel pity I verily believe he recipro- 
cated the sentiment with all his heart. 

In a long ramble of the kind on a fine autumnal day, 
Rip had unconsciously scrambled to one of the highest 
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parts of the Kaatskill mountains. He was after his 
favorite sport of squirrel shooting, and the still soli- 
tudes had echoed and re-echoed with the reports of his 
gun. Panting and fatigued, he threw himself, late in 
the afternoon, on a green knoll, covered with mountain 
herbage, that crowned the brow of a precipice. From 
an opening between the trees he could overlook all 
the lower country for many a mile of rich woodland. 
He saw at a distance the lordly Hudson, far, far below 
him, moving on its silent but majestic course, with the 
reflection of a purple cloud, or the sail of a lagging 
bark, here and there sleeping on its glassy bosom, and 
at last losing itself in the blue highlands. 

On the other side he looked down into a deep moun- 
tain glen, wild, lonely, and shagged, the bottom filled 
with fragments from the impending cliflfs, and scarcely 
lighted by the reflected rays of the setting sun. For 
some time Rip lay musing on this scene ; evening was 
gradually advancing; the mountains began to throw 
their long blue shadows over the valleys ; he saw that 
it would be dark long before he could reach the village, 
and he heaved a heavy sigh when he thought of encoun- 
tering the terrors of Dame Van Winkle. 

As he was about to descend, he heard a voice from 
a distance, hallooing, "Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van 
Winkle ! " He looked round, but could see nothing but 
a crow winging its solitary flight across the mountain. 
He thought his fancy must have deceived him, and 
turned again to descend, when he heard the same cry 
ring through the still evening air : " Rip Van Winkle ! 
Rip Van Winkle ! " — at the same time Wolf bristled up 

10 
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his back, and giving a low growl, skulked to his master's 
side, looking fearfully down into the glen. Rip now felt 
a vague apprehension stealing over him ; he looked 
anxiously in the same direction, and perceived a 
strange figure slowly toiling up the rocks, and bending 
under the weight of something he carried on his back. 
He was surprised to see any human being in this lonely 
and unfrequented place, but supposing it to be some 
one of the neighborhood in need of his assistance, he 
hastened down to yield it. 

On nearer approach he was still more surprised at 
the singularity of the stranger's appearance. He was 
a short square-built old fellow, with thick bushy hair, 
and a grizzled beard. His dress was of the antique 
Dutch fashion — a cloth jerkin strapped round the 
waist — several pair of breeches, the outer one of ample 
volume, decorated with rows of buttons down the sides, 
and bunches at the knees. He bore on his shoulder a 
stout keg, that seemed full of liquor, and made signs 
for Rip to approach and assist him with the load. 
Though rather shy and distrustful of this new ac- 
quaintance. Rip complied with his usual alacrity ; and 
mutually relieving one another, they clambered up a 
narrow gully, apparently the dry bed of a mountain 
torrent. As they ascended. Rip every now and then 
heard long rolling peals, like distant thunder, that 
seemed to issue out of a deep ravine, or rather cleft, 
between lofty rocks, toward which their rugged path 
conducted. He paused for an instant, but supposing 
it to be the muttering of one of those transient thun- 
der-showers which often take place in mountain 
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heights, he proceeded. Passing through the ravine, 
they came to a hollow, like a small amphitheater, sur- 
rounded by perpendicular precipices, over the brinks 
of which impending trees shot their branches, so that 
you only caught glimpses of the azure sky and the 
bright evening cloud. During the whole time Eip and 
his companion had labored on in silence ; for though 
the former marveled greatly what could be the object 
of carrying a keg of liquor up the wild mountain, yet 
there was something strange and incomprehensible 
about the unknown, that inspired awe and checked fa- 
miliarity. 

On entering the amphitheater, new objects of won- 
der presented themselves. On a level spot in the cen- 
ter was a company of odd-looking personages playing 
at ninepins. They were dressed in a quaint outlandish 
fashion ; some wore short doublets, others jerkins, 
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with long knives in their belts, and most of them had 
enormous breeches, of similar style with that of the 
guide's. Their visages, too, were peculiar ; one had a 
large beard, broad face, and small piggish eyes; the 
face of another seemed to consist entirely of nose, and 
was surmounted by a white sugar-loaf hat set off with 
a little red cock's tail. They all had beards, of various 
shapes and colors. There was one who seemed to be 
the commander. He was a stout old gentleman, with a 
weather-beaten countenance ; he wore a laced doublet, 
broad belt and hanger, high-crowned hat and feather, 
red stockings, and high-heeled shoes, with roses in 
them. The whole group reminded Rip of the figures 
in an old Flemish painting, in the parlor of Dominie 
Van Shaick, the village parson, and which had been 
brought over from Holland at the time of the settle- 
ment. 

What seemed particularly odd to Rip was, that 
though these folks were evidently amusing themselves, 
yet they maintained the gravest faces, the most mys- 
terious silence, and were, withal, the most melancholy 
party of pleasure he had ever witnessed. Nothing in- 
terrupted the stillness of the scene but the noise of 
the balls, which, whenever they were rolled, echoed 
along the mountains like rumbling peals of thunder. 

As Rip and his companion approached them, they 
suddenly desisted from their play, and stared at him 
with such fixed statue-like gaze, and such strange, un- 
couth, lack-luster countenances, that his heart turned 
within him, and his knees smote together. His com- 
panion now emptied the contents of the keg into large 
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flagons, and made signs to him to wait upon the com- 
pany. He obeyed with fear and trembling; they 
quaffed the liquor in profound silence, and then re- 
turned to their game. 

By degrees Rip's awe and apprehension subsided. 
He even ventured, when no eye was fixed upon him, to 
taste the beverage, which he found had much of the 
flavor of excellent Holland. He was naturally a 
thirsty soul, and was soon tempted to repeat the 
draught. One taste provoked another; and he reiter- 
ated his visits to the flagon so often that at length his 
senses were overpowered, his eyes swam in his head, 
his head gradually declined, and he fell into a deep 
sleep. 

Kaatskill: now spelled Catskill.— obse'qnlons : yielding to the desires 
of another. — conciFiating : making friendly. — malleable: capable of 
being shaped. — cnrtain lecture: a quarrelsome lecture given by a wife to 
a husband within the bed curtains, or in bed.— ter'magaiit : quarrelsome. — 
insu'perable : unconquerable. — assidn'ity : constant attention. — patri- 
mo'nial: inherited from ancestors. — ^galligas'kiiiB : loose breeches. — m'- 
blcnnd : ruddy, red. — jnn'to : a secret counsel to discuss political affairs. — 
Tira'go: a bold, quarrelsome woman. — recip'rocated : given in return. — 
apprehen'sion : alarm.— am phithe'ater : an oval or circular building with 
rising rows of seats ; or, anything resembling it in form, such as a level sur- 
rounded by rising slopes. — hanger : a short sword. — reit'erated : repeated. 
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Part II 

On waking, he found himself on the green knoll 
whence he had first seen the old man of the glen. He 
rnbbed his eyes — it was a bright sunny morning. The 
birds were hopping and twittering among the bushes, 
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and the eagle was wheeling aloft, and breasting the 
pure mountain breeze. " Surely," thought Rip, " I 
have not slept here all night." He recalled the occur- 
rences before he fell asleep. The strange man with a 
keg of liquor — the mountain ravine — the wild retreat 
among the rocks — the woe-begone party at ninepins — 
the flagon — "Oh! that flagon! that wicked flagon!" 
thought Rip — " what excuse shall I make to Dame Van 
Winkle?" 

He looked round for his gun, but in place of the 
clean well-oiled fowling-piece, he found an old fire- 
lock lying by him, the barrel incrusted with rust, the 
lock falling off, and the stock worm-eaten. He now 
suspected that the grave roysters of the mountain had 
put a trick upon him, and, having dosed him with 
liquor, had robbed him of his gun. Wolf, too, had 
disappeared, but he might have strayed away after a 
squirrel or partridge. He whistled after him and 
shouted his name, but all in vain ; the echoes repeated 
his whistle and shout, but no dog was to be seen. 

He determined to revisit the scene of the last even- 
ing's gambol, and if he met with any of the party, to 
demand his dog and gun. As he rose to walk he found 
himself stiff in the joints, and wanting in his usual 
activity. " These mountain beds do not agree with 
me," thought Rip, " and if this frolic should lay me 
up with a fit of the rheumatism, I shall have a blessed 
time with Dame Van Winkle." With some difficulty 
he got down into the glen; he found the gully up 
which he and his companion had ascended the pre- 
ceding evening; but to his astonishment a mountain 
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stream was now foaming down it, leaping from rock 
to rock, and filling the glen with babbling murmurs. 
He, however, made shift to scramble up its sides, 
working his toilsome way through thickets of birch, 
sassafras, and witch-hazel, and sometimes tripped up 
or entangled by the wild grapevines that twisted their 
coils or tendrils from tree to tree, and spread a kind 
of network in his path. 

At length he reached to where the ravine had 
opened through the cliffs to the amphitheater; but no 
traces of such opening remained. The rocks presented 
a high impenetrable wall, over which the torrent came 
tumbling in a sheet of feathery foam, and fell into a 
broad, deep basin, black from the shadows of the sur- 
rounding forest. Here, then, poor Rip was brought 
to a stand. He again called and whistled after his 
dog; he was only answered by the cawing of a flock 
of idle crows, sporting high in the air about a dry tree 
that overhung a sunny precipice; and who, secure in 
their elevation, seemed to look down and scoff at the 
poor man's perplexities. What was to be done? The 
morning was passing away, and Rip felt famished for 
want of his breakfast. He grieved to give up his dog 
and gun; he dreaded to meet his wife; but it would 
not do to starve among the mountains. He shook his 
head, shouldered his rusty firelock, and, with a heart 
full of trouble and anxiety, turned his steps homeward. 

As he approached the village he met a number of 
people, but none whom he knew, which somewhat sur- 
prised him, for he had thought himself acquainted 
with everyone in the country round. Their dress, too, 
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was of a different fashion from that to which he was 
accustomed. They all stared at him with equal marks 
of surprise, and whenever they cast their eyes upon 
him, invariably stroked their chins. The constant re- 
currence of this gesture induced Rip, involuntarily, 
to do the same, when, to his astonishment, he found 
his beard had grown a foot long! 

He had now entered the skirts of the village. A 
troop of strange children ran at his heels, hooting 
after him, and pointing at his gray beard. The dogs, 
too, not one of which he recognized for an old acquaint- 
ance, barked at him as he passed. The very village 
was altered; it was larger and more populous. There 
were rows of houses which he had never seen before, 
and those which had been his familiar haunts had 
disappeared. Strange names were over the doors — 
strange faces at the windows — everything was strange. 
His mind now misgave him ; he began to doubt whether 
both he and the world around him were not bewitched. 
Surely this was his native village, which he had left 
but the day before. There stood the Kaatskill moun- 
tains — there ran the silver Hudson at a distance — 
tliere was every hill and dale precisely as it had always 
been. Rip was sorely perplexed — " That flagon last 
night," thought he, " has addled my poor head sadly ! " 
It was with some difficulty that he found the way 
to his own house, which he approached with silent 
lent to hear the shrill voice 
'e found the house gone to 
the windows shattered, and 
A half-starved dog that 
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looked like Wolf was skulking about it. Rip called 
him by name, but the cur snarled, showed his teeth, 
and passed on. This was an unkind cut indeed — " My 
very dog," sighed poor Rip, " has forgotten me ! " 

He entered the house, which, to tell the truth, 
Dame Van Winkle had always kept in good order. It 
Tv-as empty, forlorn, ^nd apparently abandoned. This 
desolateness overcame all his connubial fears — he 
called loudly for his wife and children — ^the lonely 
chambers rang for a moment with his voice, and then 
all again was silence. 

He now hurried forth, and hastened to his old re- 
sort, the village inn — but it, too, was gone. A large 
rickety wooden building stood in its place, with great 
gaping windows, some of them broken and mended 
with old hats and petticoats, and over the door v^sls 
painted, " The Union Hotel, by Jonathan Doolittle." 
Instead of the great tree that used to shelter the quiet 
little Dutch inn of yore, there now was reared a tall 
naked pole, with something on the top that looked like 
a red night-cap, and from it was fluttering a flag, on 
which was a singular assemblage of stars and stripes 
— all this was strange and incomprehensible. He rec- 
ognized on the sign, however, the ruby face of King 
George, under which he had smoked so many a peace- 
ful pipe ; but even this was singularly metamorphosed. 
The red coat was changed for one of blue and buff, 
a sword was held in the hand instead of a sceptre, 
the head was decorated with a cocked hat, and under- 
neath, was painted in large characters, General 
Washington. 
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There was, as usual, a crowd of folk about the door, 
hut none that Bip recollected. The very character of 
the people seemed changed. There was a busy, bus- 
tling, disputatious tone about it, instead of the accus- 
tomed phlegm and drowsy tranquillity. He looked in 
vain for the sage Nicholas Vedder, with his broad 
face, double chin, and fair long pipe, uttering clouds 
of tobacco-smoke instead of idle speeches; or Van 
Bummel, the schoolmaster, doling forth the contents of 
an ancient newspaper. In place of these, a lean, bil- 
ious-looking fellow, with his pockets full of handbills, 
was haranguing vehemently about rights of citizens — 
elections — members of Congress — liberty — Bonker'a 
Hill — heroes of seventy-sis — and other words, which 
were a perfect Babylonish jargon to the bewildered 
Vam Winkle. 

The appearance of Eip, with his long grizzled beard, 
his rusty fowling-piece, his uncouth dress, and an army 
of women and children at his heels, soon attracted 
the attention of the tavern politicians. They crowded 
round him, eyeing him from head to foot with great 
curiosity. The orator bustled up to him, and draw- 
ing hun partly aside, inquired " on which side he 
voted?" Rip stared in vacant stupidity. Another 
short but busy little fellow pulled him by the arm, and, 
rising on tiptoe, inquired in his ear, " Whether he was 
Federal or Democrat! " Bip was equally at a loss to 
nd the question; when a knowing, self-impor- 
entleman, in a sharp cocked hat, made his way- 
he crowd, putting them to the right and left 
ilbows as he passed, and planting himself be- 
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fore Van Winkle, with one arm akimbo, the other rest- 
ing on bis cane, his keen eyes and sharp hat penetrat- 
ing, as it were, into bis very soul, demanded in an aus- 
tere tone, " What brought him to the election with a 
gun on his shoulder, and a mob at his heels, and 
whether he meant to breed a riot in the village T" — 



" Alas I gentlemen," cried Rip, somewhat dismayed, " I 
am a poor quiet man, a native of the place, and a loyal 
subject of the king, God bless him ! " 

Here a general shout burst from the bystanders — 
"A tory! a tory! a spy! a refugee! hustle him! away 
with him ! " It was with great difBeulty that the self- 
important man in the cocked hat restored order ; and, 
having assumed a tenfold austerity of brow, demanded 
again of the unknown culprit what he came there for, 
and whom he was seeking? The poor man humbly as- 
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sured him that he meant no harm, but merely came 
there in search of some of his neighbors, who used to 
keep about the tavern. 

" Well — who are theyf — name them." 

Eip bethought himself a moment, and inquired, 
"Where's Nicholas Vedderf " 

There was a silence for a little while, when an old 
man replied in a thin piping voice, " Nicholas Vedder ! 
why, he is dead and gone these eighteen years ! There 
was a wooden tombstone in the church-yard that used 
to tell all about him, but that's rotten and gone too." 

"Where's Brom Butcher t" 

" Oh, he went off to the army in the beginning of 
the war; some say he was killed at the storming of 
Stony Point — others say he was drowned in a squall 
at the foot of Anthony's Nose. I don't know — he never 
came back again." 

" Where's Van Bmnmel, the schoolmaster t " 

" He went oflf to the wars too, was a great militia 
general, and is now in Congress." 

Rip's heart died at hearing of these sad changes in 
his home and friends, and finding himself thus alone in 
the world. Every answer puzzled him too, by treating 
enormous lapses of time, and of matters which 
i not understand ; war — congress — Stony Point ; 
d no courage to ask after any more friends, but 
t in despair, " Does nobody here know Rip Van 

r* 

, Rip Van Winkle ! " exclaimed two or three, 
' be sure ! that's Kip Van Winkle yonder, lean- 
inst the tree." 
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Eip looked, and beheld a precise counterpart of 
himself, as he went up the mountain; apparently as 
lazy, and certainly as ragged. The poor fellow was 
now completely confounded. He doubted his own 
identity, and whether he was himself or another man. 
In the midst of his bewilderment, the man in the 
cocked hat demanded who he was, and what was his 
name? 

" God knows," exclaimed he, at his wit's end ; " I'm 
not myself — ^I'm somebody else — that's me yonder — ^no 
— that's somebody else got into my shoes — ^I was my- 
self last night, but I fell asleep on the mountain, and 
they've changed my gun, and everything's changed, 
and I'm changed, and I can't tell my name, or who I 
am!" 

The bystanders began now to look at each other, 
nod, wink significantly, and tap their fingers against 
their foreheads. There was a whisper, also, about se- 
curing the gun, and keeping the old fellow from doing 
mischief, at the very suggestion of which the self-im- 
portant man in the cocked hat retired with some 
precipitation. At this critical moment a fresh, comely 
woman pressed through the throng to get a peep at the 
gray-bearded man. She had a chubby child in her 
arms, which, frightened at his looks, began to cry. 
" Hush, Rip," cried she, " hush you little fool ; the old 
man won't hurt you." The name of the child, the air of 
the mother, the tone of her voice, all awakened a train 
of recollections in his mind. " What is your name, my 
good woman! " asked he. 

" Judith Gardenier." 
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" And your father's name? " 

" Ah, poor man, Rip Van Winkle was his name, but 
it's twenty years since he went away from home with 
his gun, and never has been heard of since — ^his dog 
came home without him ; but whether he shot himself, 
or was carried away by the Indians, nobody can tell. 
I was then but a little girl." 

Rip had but one question more to ask; but he put 
it with a faltering voice. 

"Where's your mother?" 

" Oh, she too had died but a short time since ; she 
broke a blood-vessel in a fit of passion at a New Eng- 
land peddler." 

There was a drop of comfort, at least, in this intel- 
ligence. The honest man could contain himself no 
longer. He caught his daughter and her child in his 
arms. " I am your father ! " cried he — " Young Rip 
Van Winkle once — old Rip Van Winkle now! — Does 
nobody know poor Rip Van Winkle? " 

All stood amazed, until an old woman, tottering out 
from among the crowd, put her hand to her brow, and 
peering under it in his face for a moment, exclaimed, 
" Sure, enough ! it is Rip Van Winkle — ^it is himself ! 
Welcome home again, old neighbor! Why, where 
have you been these twenty long years ? " 

Rip's story was soon told, for the whole twenty 
years had been to him as but one night. The neigh- 
bors stared when they heard it ; some were seen to wink 
at each other, and put their tongues in their cheeks; 
and the self-important man in the cocked hat, who, 
when the alarm was over, had returned to the field, 
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screwed down the comers of his mouth, and shook his 
head — ^upon which there was a general shaking of the 
head throughout the assemblage. 

It was determined, however, to take the opinion of 
old Peter Vanderdonk, who was seen slowly advancing 
up the road. He was a descendant of the historian of 
that name, who wrote one of the earliest accounts of 
the province. Peter was the most ancient inhabitant 
of the village, and well versed in all the wonderful 
events and traditions of the neighborhood. He recol- 
lected Rip at once and corroborated his story in the 
most satisfactory manner. He assured the company 
that it was a fact, handed down from his ancestor the 
historian, that the Kaatskill mountains had always 
been haunted by strange beings. That it was affirmed 
that the great Hendrick Hudson, the first discoverer 
of the river and country, kept a kind of vigil there 
every twenty years, with his crew of the Half-Moon; 
being permitted in this way to revisit the scenes of his 
enterprise, and keep a guardian eye upon the river, 
and the great city called by his name. That his father 
had once seen them in their old Dutch dresses playing 
at ninepins in a hollow of the mountain; and that he 
himself had heard, one summer afternoon, the sound of 
their balls, like distant peals of thunder. 

To make a long story short, the company broke up, 
and returned to the more important concerns of the 
election. Rip's daughter took him home to live with 
her ; she had a snug, well-furnished home and a stout, 
cheery farmer for a husband, whom Rip recollected for 
one of the urchins that used to climb upon his 
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back. As to Rip's son and heir, who was the ditto 
of himself, seen leaning against the tree, he was 
employed to work on the farm ; but evinced an hered- 
itary disposition to attend to anything else but his 
business. 

Rip now resumed his old walks and habits ; he soon 
found many of his former cronies, though all rather 
the worse for the wear and tear of time, and preferred 
making friends among the rising generation, with 
whom he soon grew into great favor. 

Having nothing to do at home, and being arrived at 
that happy age when a man can be idle with impunity, 
he took his place once more on the bench at the inn 
door, and was reverenced as one of the patriarchs of 
the village, and a chronicler of the old times " before 
the war." It was some time before he could get into 
the regular track of gossip, or could be made to com- 
prehend the strange events that had taken place during 
his torpor. How that there had been a revolutionary 
war — that the country had thrown off the yoke of old 
England — and that, instead of being a subject of his 
Majesty, George the Third, he was now a free citizen 
of the United States. Rip, in fact, was no politician; 
the changes of states and empires made but little im- 
pression on him; but there was one species of despo- 
tism under which he had long groaned, and that was 
— petticoat government. Happily that was at an end ; 
he had got his neck out of the yoke of matrimony, and 
could go in and out whenever he pleased, without 
dreading the tyranny of Dame Van Winkle. When- 
ever her name was mentioned, however, he shook his 
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head, shrugged his shoulders, and cast up his eyes^ 
which might pass either for an expression of resigna- 
tion to his fate, or joy at his deliverance. 

He used to tell his story to every stranger that ar- 
rived at Mr. Doolittle's hotel. He was observed, at 
first, to vary on some points every time he told it, which 
was, doubtless, owing to his having so recently awak- 
ened. It at last settled down precisely to the tale I 
have related, and not a man, woman, or child in the 
neighborhood, but knew it by heart. Some always pre- 
tended to doubt the reality of it, and insisted that Rip 
had been out of his head, and that this was one point 
on which he always remained flighty. The old Dutch 
inhabitants, however, almost universally gave it full 
credit. Even to this day they never hear a thunder- 
storm of a summer afternoon about the Kaatskill, but 
they say Hendrick Hudson and his crew are at their 
game of ninepins ; and it is a common wish of all hen- 
pecked husbands in the neighborhood, when life hangs 
heavy on their hands, that they might have a quieting 
draught out of Rip Van Winkle's flagon. 

— Washington Irving. 

rojstero : same as roisterera, blustering fellows.— «oniiu'bial : pertain- 
ing to marriage. — metamor'phosed : transformed. — phlegm (flfim): dull- 
ness.— harangnlng (ha-ring' Ing) : speaking noisily or disputatiously. — 
corrob'orated : strengthened.— yigil : watch.— eTlnced : showed.— patri- 
archs: old men.— ero'nies: intimate companions.— torpor : inactivity. 
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THE DESERTED VH^LAGE 

Sweet Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain ; 
Where health and plenty eheer'd the laboring swain. 
Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 
And parting summer's lingering blooms delay'd: 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 
Seats of my youth, when every sport could please, 
How of ten have I loiter'd o'er thy green. 
Where humble happiness endear'd each scene! 
How often have I paus'd on every charm. 
The shelter'd cot, the cultivated farm. 
The never-failing brook, the busy mill. 
The decent church that topt the neighboring hill. 
The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade. 
For talking age and whispering lovers made! 
How often have I blest the coming day. 
When toil remitting lent its turn to play. 
And all the village train, from labor free. 
Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree. 
While many a pastime circled in the shade. 
The young contending as the old survey'd; 
And many a gambol frolick'd o'er the ground^ 
And sleights of art and feats of strength went round, 
And still, as each repeated pleasure tir'd. 
Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspir'd; 
The dancing pair that simply sought renown 
By holding out to tire each other down; 
The swain mistrustless of his smutted face. 
While secret laughter titter'd round the place; 
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The bashful virgin's side-long looks of love, 
The matron's glance that would those looks rei)rove, 
These were thy charms, sweet village ! sports like these, 
With sweet succession, taught even toil to please: 
These round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed z 
These were thy charms, but all these charms are fled. 

Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 
Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn ; 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant's hand is seen. 
And desolation saddens all thy green: 
One only master grasps the whole domain, 
And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain. 
No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 
But, chok'd with sedges, works its weedy way; 
Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 
The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest ; 
Amidst thy desert-walks the lapwing flies, 
And tires their echoes with unvaried cries; 
Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 
And the long grass o'ertops the mouldering wall; 
And trembling, shrinking from the spoiler's hand. 
Far, far away thy children leave the land. 

— Oliver Goldsmith. 

cot : cottage. — sleights (slits) : artful tricks. — lawn : an open space be- 
tween woods. — tillage : cultivation of laDd. — stints: limits. 
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AX INTRODUCTION TO THAT FAMOUS GEN- 
TLEMAN, DON QUIXOTE OF THE MANCHA 

Once upon a time there lived in a certain village iii 
a province of Spain called the Mancha, a gentleman 
named Quixada or Queseda — for indeed historians dif- 
fer about this — whose house was full of old lances, hal- 
berds, and such other armors and weapons. He was, 
besides, the owner of an ancient target or shield, a 
raw-boned steed, and a swift greyhound. His pot con- 
sisted daily of common meats, some lentils on Fridays, 
and perhaps a roast pigeon for Simday's dinner. Ilis 
dress was a black suit with velvet breeches, and slip- 
pers of the same color, which he kept for holidays, and. 
a suit of homespun which he wore on week-days. 

On the purchase of these few things he spent the 
small income that came to him every year. He had 
in his house a woman-servant of about some forty 
years old, a niece not yet twenty, and a lad that served 
him both in field and at home, and could saddle his 
horse or manage a pruning-hook. 

The master himself was about fifty years old, a 

strong, hard-featured man with a withered face. He 

was an early riser, and had once been very fond of 

hunting. But now for a great portion of the year he 

applied himself wholly to reading the old books of 

knighthood, and this with such keen delight that he 

11 about the pleasures of the chase, and neg- 

11 household matters. His mania and folly 

such a pitch that he sold many acres of his 

buy books of the exploits and adventures of 
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the knights of old. These he took for true and correct 
histories, and when his friends, the curate of the vil- 
lage, or Mr. Nicholas, the worthy barber of the town, 
came to see him, he would dispute with them as to 
which of the knights of romance had done the greatest 
deeds. 

So eagerly did he plunge into the reading of these 
books that he many times spent whole days and nights 
poring over them; and in the end, through little sleep 
and much reading, his brain became tired, and he 
fairly lost his wits. His fancy was filled with those 
things that he read of, enchantments, quarrels, bat- 
tles, challenges, wounds, wooings, loves, tempests, and 
other impossible follies, and those romantic tales so 
firmly took hold of him that he believed no history to 
be so certain and sincere as they were. 

Finally, his wit being extinguished, he was seized 
with one of the strangest whims that ever madman 
stumbled on in this world, for it seemed to him right 
and necessary that he himself should become a knight- 
errant, and ride through the world in arms to seek 
adventures and practise in person all that he had read 
about the knights of old. Therefore he resolved that ^ 
he would make a name for himself by revenging the 
injuries of others, and courting all manner of dangers 
and difficulties, until in the end he should be rewarded 
for his valor by the crown of some mighty Empire. 

And first of all he caused certain old rusty arms 
that belonged to his great-grandfather, and had lain 
for many years neglected and forgotten in a by-comer 
of his house, to be brought out and well scoured. He 
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put them in order as well as he could, and then saw 
that they had something wanting, for instead of a 
proper helmet they had only a morion or headpiece, 
like a steel bonnet without any visor. This his indus- 
try supplied, for he made a visor for his helmet by 
patching and pasting certain papers together, and this 
pasteboard fitted to the morion gave it all the appear- 



ance of a real helmet. Then, to make sure that it was 
strong enough, he out with his sword and gave it a 
blow or two, and with the very first did quite undo 
that which had cost him a week to make. He did not 
at all approve the ease with which it was destroyed, 
and to make things better he placed certain iron bars 
within it, in such a manner that he felt sure it was now- 
sound and strong, without putting it to a second trial. 
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He next visited his horse who, though he liad more 
comers than a Spanish shilling, which in those days 
was anything but round, and was nothing but skin and 
bone, yet seemed to him a better steed than Bucephalus, 
the noble animal that carried Alexander the Great when 
he went to battle. 

He spent four days inventing a name for his horse, 
saying to himself that it was not fit that so famous a 
knight's horse, and so good a beast, should want a 
known name. Therefore he tried to find a name that 
should give people some notion both of what he had 
been before he was the steed of a knight-errant, and 
also what he now was ; for, seeing that his lord and mas- 
ter was going to change his calling, it was only right 
that his horse should have a new name, famous and 
high-sounding, and worthy of his new position in life. 
And after having chosen, made up, "put aside, and 
thrown over any number of names as not coming up 
to his idea, he finally hit upon Rozinante, a name, in 
his opinion, sublime and well- sounding, expressing in 
a word what he had been when he was a simple car- 
riage horse, and what was expected of him in his new 
dignity. 

The name being thus given to his horse, he made 
up his mind to give himself a name also, and in that 
thought labored another eight days. Finally he deter- 
mined to call himself Don Quixote, which has made 
people think that his name was Quixada and not Que- 
seda, as others have said; and remembering that the 
great knights of olden time were not satisfied with a 
mere dry name, but added to it the name of their king- 
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dom or country, so he like a good knight added to his 
own name that of his province, and called hunself Don 
Quixote of the Mancha, whereby he declared his birth- 
jjlace and did honor to his country by taking it for his 
surname. 

His armor being scoured, his morion transformed 
into a helmet, his horse named, and himself furnished 
with a new name, he considered that now he wanted 
nothing but a lady on whom he might bestow his serv- 
ice and affection. " For," he said to himself, remem- 
bering what he had read in the books of knightly 
adventures, " if I should by good hap encounter 
some giant, as knights-errant ordinarily do, and if I 
should overthrow him with one blow to the ground, 
or cut him with a stroke in two halves, or finally over- 
come and make him yield to me, it would be only right 
and proper that I should have some lady to whom I 
might present him. Then would he, entering my sweet 
lady's presence, say unto her with a humble and sub- 
missive voice : * Madam, I am the Giant Caraculiam- 
bro, lord of the island called Malindrania, whom the 
never-too-much-praised knight, Don Quixote of the 
Mancha, hath overcome in single combat. He hath 
commanded me to present myself to your greatness, 
that it may please your Highness to dispose of me ac- 
cording to your liking.' " 

You may believe that the heart of the knight danced 
for joy when he made that grand speech, and he was 
even more pleased when he had found out one whom 
he might call his lady. For, they say, there lived in 
the next village to his own a hale, buxom country wench 
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with whom he was sometime in love, though for the 
matter of that she had never known of it nor taken any 
notice of him whatever. She was called Aldonca 
Lorenso, and her he thought fittest to honor as the 
lady of his fancy. Then he began to search about in 
his mind for a name that should not vary too much 
from her own, but should at the same time show people 
that she was a princess or lady of quality. Thus it 
was that he called her Dulcinea of Toboso, a name suf- 
ficiently strange, romantic, and musical for the lady 
of so brave a knight. And now, having taken to him- 
self both armor, horse, and lady fair, he was ready to 
go forth and seek adventures. 

— Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra (Adapted). 

Mancha: mftn'chft.— Qnixada : kwYk-sft'dft.— ({aeseda : kwft-s&'dft.— 
knight-errant : a knight who traveled in search of adventures. — yis^or : 
the part of a helmet that lifts, and shows the face. — Bncephalns : bu>sSf-a-ltis. 
— Rozinante : r6z-e-n&n' tS.— Don Qaixote : d5n kwlks' 5t.— Garacaliam- 
bro: k&-r&-kii-le-ftm'brd.— Malindrania: m&l>6u-drftn'e-&. — Aldonca Lo- 
renso : al-don' kft 16r-an' s6.— Dnleinea of Toboso : dtiI-sen-&' ft td-bo' so. 



DON QUIXOTE AND THE GIANTS 

Don Quixote next persuaded a certain laborer, his 
neighbor, an honest man, but one of very shallow wit, 
to go away with him and serve him as squire. In the 
end he gave him so many fair words and promises that 
the poor fellow determined to go with him. Don Quix- 
ote, among other things, told him that he ought to be 
very pleased to depart with him, for at some time or 
other an adventure might befall which should in the 
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twinkling of an eye win him an island and leave him 
governor thereof. On the faith of these and other like 
promises, Saneho Panza (for so he was called) for- 
sook his wife and children and took service as squire 
to his neighbor. 

Don Quixote then set about providing himself with 
money. This he did by selling one thing, pawning an- 
other, and making bad bargains all around. At last 
he got a pretty sum, and having patched up his broken 
helmet as best he could, he told Saneho Panza the day 
and hour on which he meant to start. He also charged 
him to provide himself with a wallet, which Saneho 
promised to do, and said that he also meant to take 
along with him a very good ass named Dapple, because 
he was not used to travel much afoot. 

In the matter of the ass, Don Quixote hesitated a 
little, calling to mind whether he had ever read that 
any knight-errant was ever attended by a squire 
mounted on ass-back, but no such case occurred to his 
memory. Nevertheless, he decided that the ass should 
be taken, with the intention of prqviding his squire 
with a more dignified mount, when he had a chance, 
by unhorsing the first discourteous knight he en- 
countered. 

All this being arranged, Saneho Panza, without 
bidding his wife and children farewell, and Don Quix- 
ote, without saying good-bye to his housekeeper and 
niece, sallied forth from the village one night, un- 
known to any person living. They travelled so far 
that night that at daybreak they were safe against dis- 
covery, even if they were pursued. And Saneho Panza 
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rode along on his beast like a patriarch with his wal- 
let and bottle, full of a huge desire to see himself gov- 
ernor of the island which his master had promised 
him. 

AVhilst they were journeying along, Sancho Panza 
said to his master : " I pray you have good care, Sir 
Knight, that you forget not that government of the 
island which you have promised me, for I shall be able 
to govern it be it never so great." 

And Don Quixote replied : " Thou must understand, 
friend Sancho, that it was a custom very much used 
by ancient knights-errant, to make their squires gov- 
ernors of the islands and kingdoms they conquered, 
and I am resolved that so good a custom shall be kei)t 
up by me. And if thou livest and I live, it may well 
be that I might conquer a kingdom within six days, 
and crown thee king of it." 

"By the same token," said Sancho Panza, "if I 
were a king, then should Joan my wife become a queen 
and my children princes ? " 

" Who doubts of that ? " said Don Quixote. 

As they were talking, they caught sight of some 
thirty or forty windmills on a plain. As soon as Don 
Quixote saw them he said to his squire : " Fortune is 
guiding our affairs better than we could desire. For 
behold, friend Sancho, how there appear thirty or 
forty monstrous giants with whom I mean to do bat- 
tle, and take all their lives. With their spoils we shall 
begin to be rich, for this is fair war, and it is doing 
great service to clear away these evil fellows from the 
face of the earth." 
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" What giants ? " said Sancho, amazed. 

" Those thou seest there," replied his master, '' with 
the long arms." 

" Take care, sir," cried Sancho, " for those we see 
yonder are not giants but windmills, and those things 
which seem to be arms are their sails, which being 
whirled round by the wind make the mill go." 

" It is clear," answered Don Quixote, " that thou 
art not yet experienced in the matter of adventures. 
They are giants, and if thou art afraid, get thee away 
home, whilst I enter into cruel and unequal battle with 
them." 

So saying, he clapped spurs to Rozinante, without 
heeding the cries by which Sancho Panza warned him 
that he was going to encounter not giants but wind- 
mills. For he would neither listen to Sancho's out- 
cries, nor mark what he said, but shouted to the wind- 
mills in a loud voice : " Fly not, cowards and vile 
creatures, for it is only one knight that assaults you ! " 

A slight breeze having sprung up at this moment, 
the great sail-arms began to move, on seeing which 
Don Quixote shouted out again : "Although you should 
wield more arms than had the giant Briareus, I shall 
make you pay for your insolence ! " 

Saying this, and commending himself most devoutly 
to his Lady Dulcinea, whom he desired to aid him in 
this peril, covering himself with his buckler, and set- 
ting his lance in rest, he charged at Rozinante' s best 
gallop, and attacked the first mill before him. Thrust- 
ing his lance through the sail, the wind turned it with 
such violence that it broke his weapon into shivers. 
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carrying him and his horse after it, and having whirled 
them round, finally tumbled the knight a good way 
off, and rolled him over the plain sorely damaged. 



Sancho Panza hastened to help him as fast as his 
ass could go, and when he came up he found the knight 
imable to stir, such a shock had Rozmante given Mm 
in the fall. 

" Bless me," said Sancho, " did I not tell you that 
you should look well what you did, for they were none 
other than windmills, nor could any think otherwise 
unless he had windmills in his brains?" 

"Peace, friend Sancho," said Don Quixote, "for 
the things of war are constantly changing, and I think 
this must be the work of the same sage, Freston, who 
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robbed me of my library and books, and he hath 
changed these giants into windmills to take from me 
the glory of the victory. But in the end his evil arts 
shall avail but little against the goodness of my 
sword." 

" May it prove so," said Sancho, as he helped his 
master to rise and remount Rozinante, who, poor steed, 
was himself much bruised by the fall. 

— Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra (Adapted), 

Sancho Panza : sang' k5 pSn' za. — squire : a shield bearer or armor 
bearer who attended a knight. — patriarch (pa'trt-ark): the head or ruler of 
a family ; usually applied to heads of families in ancient times. — Briarens 
(bri-a're-iis) : in Greek mythology, a monster with a hundred arms. — rest : a 
projection from the right side of the body armor, serving to support the butt 
of the lance. 



ABOU BEN ADHEM 

Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase!) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight of his room. 
Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of gold — 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold. 
And to the presence in the room he said, 
" What writest thou ? " The vision raised its head. 
And with a look made all of sweet accord, 
Answer'd, " The names of those who love the Lord." 
" And is mine one ? " said Abou. " Nay, not so," 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low. 
But cheerily still, and said, " I pray thee, then. 
Write me as one who loves his fellow-men." 
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The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 
It came again with a great wakening light, 
And showed the names whom love of God had bless'd, 
And lo! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest. 

— ^Leigh Hunt. 



WHAT THE SNOW-MAN DID 

It was twelve years ago, and midwinter. There had 
been good skating at Rockville for nearly a week ; but, 
on a certain cold Friday, it suddenly began to snow. 
The great white flakes came down, slowly at first, then 
more rapidly, until the air seemed a tumultuous mass 
of eiderdown. Then the ground, the fences, the trees, 
began to take their share, and the whole country-side 
grew white. In the city, not far ofif, people bemoaned 
the " bad walking " that already threatened them ; but 
country folk as promptly looked forward to sleigh-rides 
and frolic. 

The boys and girls of Rockville reveled in the dis- 
cussion of various plays for Saturday if it should keep 
on snowing. Thoughts of snowballing, fort-building, 
coasting, and all kinds of snow sport scurried through 
their busy young heads ; and, as soon as they came out 
of school, the boys and girls divided off into merry 
groups, some eagerly chatting, some frolicking in the 
soft snow ; while a party of five boys dashed off toward 
the large, frozen pond half a mile away. These were 
the shinny-boys. They had agreed to play a game of 
shinny on the ice after school the next day ; but, now. 
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as the snow threatened to stop their promised sport, 
they had decided not to wait, but to have their game 
at once. 

The beautiful storm ceased as suddenly as it had 
begun; but that night the snow came again — and this 
time to continue until morning. Then youthful ex- 
istence in that region was comprised in the term, " lots 
of fun." The coasting-hill was crowded on that Satur- 
day. Snow forts, hastily erected, became scenes of 
bold attack and desperate defense, and three hardy 
boys proceeded to make the biggest ball of snow ever 
seen in that locality ; it grew and grew until it reached 
to their shoulders, and finally it was as much as the 
three could do to roll it to the edge of the precipice 
called in Rockville — ^by the young ladies " the Lovers' 
Leap"; and by the boys "Clifford's Jump," because 
a daring young fellow of that name really had jumped 
from it once — and had taken a good, long rest in the 
hospital afterward. 

Well, the mammoth ball — after the boys' ecstatic 
" One, two, three! Let her go! " went over " Clifford's 
Jump " in fine style. It dashed down the steep descent, 
distributing itself in blocks and fragments as it went — 
and was soon forgotten. The shinny-pond had yielded 
overnight to circumstances and become as white as its 
own level shores. Before dusk the forts were demol- 
ished or abandoned, and snow-day foes, leaving 
thoughts of battle behind, returned to the wavs of 
peace. 

Meantime, four fine fellows — ^Hal McDougal, Char- 
ley Gi-een, and Sydney Burton and his brother Will — 
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eager to enjoy their Saturday to the utmost, had as- 
sembled after early breakfast behind the McDougal 
cottage. 

" Shall we build a fort, or a what f " asked Charley 
Green. 

"A what," responded Sydney Burton, promptly. 

" O, bother," retorted Charley ; " don't begin your 
fooling. I mean, shall we build a fort or a man? I 
vote for the man." 

" And I'm for a fort," put in Will. 

" It will be twice the fun to make a snow- 
man, Will," said his brother Sydney; "won't it, 
Charley?" 

Now, Charley had a way of saying " Of course " 
that was worth a bushel of arguments to a boy like 
Will ; so when he said " Of course," and Hal added 
scornfully, "Who wants a fort!" the thing was set- 
tled: a man it should be. 

Nearly all day the boys worked. A strong clothes- 
pole served as a backbone around which the figure was 
built from the ground upward. None of them had ever 
made a snow-man before, and to make a large, well- 
shaped one was not a very easy task. Even with their 
determination to have him well proportioned, he turned 
out to be, as Sydney confessed, " rather short for his 
thickness " ; and Will's plan of helping this trouble, by 
piling the snow on top of the big white head, didn't 
work well at all. Still he would insist upon hold- 
ing up great balls, and shouting : " Help yourself, Syd, 
pile up 1 " 

And Sydney as resolutely shouted back : 

12 
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" Don't want it. I tell you he's got twice too much 
forehead already." 

" Fudge ! " Charley would say ; " take it, Syd, make 
it into a hat." 

" A hat wouldn't do any good," Sydney would in- 
sist, from the top of the barrel, on which he was stand- 
ing; "not a bit of good; the man himself is out of 
proportion. Don't you understand ? I've taken a heap 
from the top of his noble brow already. Do you know 
I wish this chap were marble instead of snow? I've 
been thinking, ever since we began, I'd like to make a 
statue in earnest." 

Meantime, Hal McDougal, shaping the arm, fell to 
thinking that if one had to get up a contrivance that 
would do all that a boy's arm does, what a task it would 
be ! and, anyhow, what a wonderful thing a real arm 
was, with its muscles and sinews and all the little blood- 
vessels and things. And then the rest of the machine 
— the heart and lungs and brain — ^he wished he knew 
all about them ; he'd study it all out some day. Yes ! 
he would begin straight off reading anatomy in the 
evenings. All this time he said nothing, but kept on 
shaping the sleeve, whistling and trying to build out 
something like a fist. 

Charley Green, the oldest boy of them all, didn't 
care anything about the height of the forehead, nor did 
he trouble his brain by comparing this solid man of 
snow with the wonderful human animal. What both- 
ered him was the snow itself. 

« 

" It's a gay old puzzle, anyway," he thought—" this 
water. I don't wonder the Eastern tyrant had that 
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traveler put to death (if it was the law to bowstring 
liars) who said that in his country water was some- 
times like a cloud, sometimes like a feather, sometimes 
like solid blocks of glass. Nobody could believe it un- 
less he saw it. And then — hang it all ! — they tell you 
water itself is made of two gases; and, again, that 
there's water in everything — even in dust. I'm going 
to study up on water. I'm going to find out what this 
sparkle in the snow means, and why melted snow tastes 
different from other water. I haven't cared for chem- 
istry so far; but I'll take it up in earnest, if a fellow 
can really find out things by studying it." 

"Halloo! Charley," scolded Will at this point; 
" stop blowing your mittens and looking like an owl, 
and lend a hand here. I'm in for breaking off this 
military gentleman's head and building him up higher, 
and clapping it on again. The shoulder-straps are easy 
to change." 

" Fiddle for the straps," broke forth Sydney, quite 
out of patience. " If you heap up the shoulders, there's 
your body too long, and your arms too short, and all 
your features too little." 

" That wouldn't make a bit of difference," was Will's 
ready answer. " We could just shift the belt up, and 
I'd alter the buttons in less than no time. Come on, 
Charley ! " 

" That's just like you. Will," said Sydney. " I de- 
clare if he doesn't think more of regimentals than a 
drum-major. I'm going to scoop out the legs — no use 
in having the old general run down all in one solid 
piece." 
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"Who wouldn't go in for regimentals?" retorted 
Will. " I never saw anything like the way all these 
snow-buttons have made a soldier of the old chap. 
Why, he wasn't anything without them. The more I 
look at him, the more I can see no two ways about it. 
A man, whether he's flesh or snow, isn't more than 
half a man till you make him a soldier." 

Don't you see how it all ended? Many a time has 
the grass grown green and withered over the spot- 
where the great snow-soldier melted away; but the 
thoughts that came into those four boyish heads that 
day have kept on growing and gathering strength. 
How little they knew then, as they sang, and shouted, 
and whistled, and clapped the snow on here and there, 
that the fancies flitting to them from the white soldier 
would never leave them again, that while they were 
busily shaping his body, head, and arms to their satis- 
faction, he was quietly shaping them, actually molding 
their careers ! 

Neither did haughty Milly Scott imagine, as she 
walked by in her best clothes, that the snow-man would 
quite change her ways of thinking and acting. Yet 
these things all came to pass. 

To-day, Sydney Burton (I do not give you his real 
name) is a sculptor in Rome ; his brother. Colonel Will- 
iam Burton, is stationed somewhere on our Western 
frontier; Charley Green is soon to be made professor 
of chemistry in one of our Northern colleges; and 
solemn Hal McDougal is studying hard in the French 
Institute of Surgery. 

As for Master Ben Scott and his sister Milly, I 
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should have told you about them sooner in the 
stol-y. 

Poor Milly! She was not a bad-hearted girl, but 
she was very proud, and often blind to the feelings of 
others. She cared more for her fine clothes, her fancy 
boots, her wavy hair, than for anything else in the 
world, except her mother and father and little Ben. 
She disliked plain, unfashionable people exceedingly; 
and as for the really poor and ragged, they seemed 
to her too disagreeable to be thought of for an instant. 
She always avoided the wretched places where they 
lived, and never seemed to suspect that the little chil- 
dren whom Christ blessed were not all finely dressed. 

On this particular day, she had seen a child tumble 
over a big frozen lump on the road, and when Ben 
tried to run toward it, she had pulled him back, saying : 

" Stop, Benny ! Don't touch the dirty little crea- 
ture ! Let her alone — she'll stop crying in a minute." 

" I wish I could give her a pair of shoes," Ben had 
said ; " her feet look so cold ! " 

" Oh ! poor people like her don't feel the cold. They 
are used to going barefoot," Milly had answered, still 
hurrying him on. 

They ended their homeward walk in silence. Benny 
was feeling soriy for the very shabby and unhappy 
little girl, and Milly was trying not to blame herself, 
or at least to forget that pitiful little face by saying to 
herself : " It's nothing to me, anyway." 

That night, long after everybody was asleep, the 
snow-soldier came to Milly. 

" Get up ! " he said sternly. 
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She obeyed him. And now comes the strangest part 
of the story. She was Milly still, and yet so light that 
she seemed to float beside him out of the room, and 
down the stairs, and through the front door, and 
straight to the wretched part of the city where the poor 
folks lived. There she saw men, women, and children 
huddled together on bare floors or heaps of straw and 
rags, with scarcely anything to cover their poor, shiver- 
ing bodies. Whenever the snow-man put his head in 
at the windows and doors, they would shiver worse 
than before, and utter moans that made Milly tremble. 
In one place she saw a pale young woman, with a baby 
in her arms, crouching before an empty stove. A few 
ashes lay on the hearth, and these would light up a 
little whenever the mother blew upon them. As the 
snow-man rattled the broken window sash, the poor 
woman cried bitterly, and tried to warm the baby by 
holding it against her breast; but Milly knew, by the 
pinched look of the thin baby-face, that it was dying 
of hunger and cold. 

Other sights they saw that made Milly's heart ache 
as it never had ached before ; and when she asked leave 
to go home and send blankets and coal and wood to 
all these poor creatures, he held her back, growling: 

" Come on ! Poor people like these don't feel the 
cold. They're used to it." 

This sounded so cruel, so heartless, that Milly 
drew back in horror. Then the snow-man vanished. 
Whether he floated off or melted away, as snow-men 
often do, she never knew. But one thing is quite cer- 
tain: from that night Milly began to improve. One 
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does not in a twinkling conquer habits of selfish indif- 
ference and gain a life of good deeds and kindly sym- 
pathy for others. But Milly did improve wonderfully ; 
and she never again said : " Oh 1 poor folks don't feel 
the cold." — Mary Mates Dodge. 

bowstring : it was a custom of the Turks to put offenders to death by 
strangling them with a bowstring. 



THE PINE-TREE SHILLINGS 

Captain John Hull was the mint-master of Massa- 
chusetts, and coined all the money that was made 
there. This was a new line of business; for, in the 
earlier days of the colony, the current coinage con- 
sisted of the gold and silver money of England, Portu- 
gal, and Spain. These coins being scarce, the people 
were often forced to barter their commodities instead 
of selling them. 

For instance, if a man wanted to buy a coat, he 
perhaps exchanged a bearskin for it. If he wished 
for a barrel of molasses, he might purchase it with a 
pile of pine boards. Musket bullets were used instead 
of farthings. The Indians had a sort of money, called 
wampum, which was made of clam shells; and this 
strange sort of specie was likewise taken in payment 
of debts by the English settlers. Bank bills had never 
been heard of. There was not money enough of any 
kind, in many parts of the country, to pay the salaries 
of the ministers ; so that they sometimes had to take 
quintals of fish, bushels of com, or cords of wood, in- 
stead of silver or gold. 
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As the people grew more numerous, and their trade 
one with another increased, the want of current money- 
was still more sensibly felt. To supply the demand, 
the General Court passed a law for establishing a coin- 
age of shillings, sixpences, and threepences. Captain 
John Hull was appointed to manufacture this money, 
and was to have about one shilling out of every twenty 
to pay him for the trouble of making them. 

Hereupon all the old silver in the colony was 
handed over to Captain John Hull. The battered sil- 
ver cans and tankards, I suppose, and silver buckles, 
and broken spoons, and silver buttons of worn-out 
coats, and silver hilts of swords that had figured at 
court — all such curious old articles were doubtless 
thrown into the melting-pot together. But by far the 
greater part of the silver consisted of bullion from the 
mines of South America, which the English buccaneers 
— who were little better than pirates — had taken from 
the Spaniards, and brought to Massachusetts. 

All this old and new silver being melted down and 
coined, the result was an immense amount of splendid 
shillings, sixpences, and threepences. Each had the 
date, 1652, on the one side, and the figure of a pine 
tree on the other. Hence they were called pinie-tree 
shillings. And for every twenty shillings that he 
coined, you will remember, Captain John Hull was 
entitled to put one shilling into his own pocket. 

The magistrates soon began to suspect that the 
mint-master would have the best of the bargain. They 
offered him a large sum of money if he would but give 
up that twentieth shilling which he was continually 
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dropi^ing into his own pocket. But Captain Hull de- 
clared himself perfectly satisfied with the shilling. 
And well he might be; for so diligently did he labor, 
that, in a few years, his pockets, his money-bags, 
and his strong box were overflowing. 

When the mint-master had grown very rich, a 
young man, Samuel Sewell by name, came a-courting 
his only daughter. His daughter — whose name I 
do not know, but we will call her Betsey — ^was a fine, 
hearty damsel, by no means so slender as some young 
ladies of our own days. On the contrary, having al- 
ways fed heartily on pumpkin-pies, doughnuts, Indian 
puddings, and other Puritan dainties, she was as 
round and plump as a pudding herself. With this 
round, rosy Miss Betsey did Samuel Sewell fall in love. 
As he was a young man of good character, industrious 
in his business, and a member of the church, the mint- 
master very readily gave his consent. 

" Yes, you may takfe her," said he, in his rough way, 
" and you'll find her a heavy burden enough ! " 

On the wedding day, we may suppose that honest 
John Hull dressed himself In a plum-colored coat, all 
the buttons of which were made of pine-tree shillings. 
The buttons of his waistcoat were sixpences; and the 
knees of his small-clothes were buttoned with silver 
threepences. Thus attired, he sat with great dignity 
in Grandfather's chair; and, being a portly old gen- 
tleman, he completely filled it from elbow to elbow. On 
the opposite side of the room, between her bridemaids, 
sat Miss Betsey. She was blushing with all her might, 
and looked like a full-blown peony. 
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There, too, was the bridegroom, dressed in a fine 
purple coat and gold-lace waistcoat, with as much 
other finery as the Puritan laws and customs would 
allow him to put on. His hair was cropped close to 
his head, because Governor Endicott had forbidden 
any man to wear it below the ears. But he was a very 
personable young man ; and so thought the bridemaids 
and Miss Betsey herself. 

The mint-master also was pleased with his new 
son-in-law; especially as he had courted Miss Betsey 
out of pure love, and had said nothing at all about her 
portion. So, when the marriage ceremony was over, 
Captain Hull whispered a word to two of his men- 
servants, who immediately went out, and soon re- 
turned, lugging in a large pair of scales. They were 
such a pair as wholesale merchants use for weighing 
bulky commodities; and quite a bulky commodity was 
now to be weighed in them. 

" Daughter Betsey," said the mint-master, " get 
into one side of these scales." 

Miss Betsey — or Mrs. Sewell, as we must now call 
her — did as she was bid, like a dutiful child, without 
any question of the why and wherefore. But what her 
father could mean, unless to make her husband pay 
for her by the pound (in which case she would have 
been a dear bargain), she had not the least idea. 

" And now," said honest John Hull to the servants, 
" bring that box hither." 

The box to which the mint-master pointed was a 
huge, square, iron-bound, oaken chest; it was big 
enough, my children, for four of you to play at hide- 
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and-seek in it. The servants tugged with might and 
main, but could not lift this enormous receptacle, and 
were finally obliged to drag it across the floor. Cap- 
tain Hull then took a key from his girdle, unlocked the 



chest, and lifted its ponderous lid. Behold ! it was full 
to the brim of bright pine-tree shillings, fresh from 
the mint; and Samuel Sewell began to think that his 
father-in-law had got possession of all the money in 
the Massachusetts treasury. But it was only the mint- 
master's honest share of the coinage. 

Then the servants, at Captain Hull's command, 
heaped double handfuls of shillings into one side of 
the scales, while Betsey remained in the other. Jingle, 
jingle, went the shillings, as handful after handful was 
thrown in, till, plump and ponderous as she was, they 
fairly weighed the young lady from the floor. 
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" There, son Sewell ! " cried the honest mint-mas- 
ter, resmning his seat, " take these shillings for my 
daughter's portion. Use her kindly, and thank Heaven 
for her. It is not every wife that's worth her weight 
in silver!" ^^ __ 

rilATHANIEL HaWTHORNE. 

bullion : uncoined gold or silver. — personable : of good appearance. — 
portion : the money, goods, or estate that a woman brings her husband in 
marriage. —reeep'taele : that which is used for containing something. 



BUGLE SONG 



The splendor falls on castle walls. 

And snowy summits old in story ; 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying : 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

Oh, hark ! oh, hear ! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going ! 
Oh, sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of elfland faintly blowing! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying : 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill, or field, or river : 

Our echoes roll from soul to soul. 
And grow forever and forever. 
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Blow, bugle, bloWjjSet the wild echoes flying. 

And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 

— Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 

sear : a steep, rocky height. 



FRANKLIN IN A LONDON PRINTER'S OFFICE 

At my first admission into this printing house I 
took to working at the press, imagining I felt a want of 
the bodily exercise I had been us'd to in America, where 
presswork is mix'd with composing. I drank only wa- 
ter; the other workmen, near fifty in number, were 
great guzzlers of beer. On occasion, I carried up and 
down stairs a large form of types in each hand, when 
others carried but one in both hands. They wondered 
to see, from this and several instances, that the Water- 
American, as they called me, was stronger than them- 
selves, who drank strong beer! We had an ale-house 
boy who attended always in the house to supply the 
workmen. 

My companion at the press drank every day a pint 
before breakfast, a pint at breakfast with his bread 
and cheese, a pint between breakfast and dinner, a 
pint at dinner, a pint in the afternoon about six o'clock, 
and another when he had done his day's work. I 
thought it a detestable custom; but it was necessary, 
he suppos'd, to drink strong beer, that he might be 
strong to labor. I endeavored to convince him that 
the bodily strength afforded by beer could only be 
in proportion to the grain or flour of the barley dis- 
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solved in the water of which it was made; that there 
was more flour in a pennyworth of bread ; and there- 
fore, if he would eat that with a pint of water, it 
would give him more strength than a quart of beer. 
He drank on, however, and had four or five shillings 
to pay out of his wages every Saturday night for 
that muddling liquor ; an expense I was free from. 
And thus these poor devils keep themselves always 
under. 

Watts, after some weeks, desiring to have me in the 
composing room, I left the pressmen ; a new Men venu 
or sum for drink, being five shillings, was demanded of. 
me by the compositors. I thought it an imposition, as 
I had paid below ; the master thought so, too, and for- 
bade my paying it. 

I stood out two or three weeks, was accordingly 
considered as an excommunicate, and had so many 
little pieces of private mischief done me, by mixing 
my sorts, transposing my pages, breaking my matter, 
etc., etc., if I were ever so little out of the room, 
and all ascribed to the chappel ghost, which they said 
ever haunted those not regularly admitted, that, not- 
withstanding the master's protection, I found myself 
oblig'd to comply and pay the money, convinc'd of 
the folly of being on ill terms with those one is to live 
with continually. 

I was now on a fair footing with them, and soon 
acquired considerable influence. I proposed some rea- 
sonable alterations in their chappel laws, and carried 
them against all opposition. From my example, a 
great part of them left their muddling breakfast of 
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beer, and bread, and cheese, finding they coald with me 
be supply'd from a neighbouring house with a large 
porringer of hot water-gruel, sprinkled with pepper, 
crumb'd with bread, and a bit of butter in it, for the 



price of a pint of beer — viz., three halfpence. This 
was a more comfortable as well as cheaper breakfast, 
and kept their heads clearer. 

Those who continued sotting with beer all day, were 
often, by not paying, out of credit at the ale house, 
and us'd to make interest with me to get beer; their 
light, as they phrased it, being out. I watch'd the 
pay-table on Saturday night, and collected what I stood 
engag'd for them, having to pay sometimes near thirty 
shillings a week on their accoimts. This, and my 
being esteem'd a pretty good riggite, that is, a joe- 
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ular verbal satirist, supported my consequence in the 
society. My constant attendance (I never making 
a St. Monday) recommended me to the master; and 
my uncommon quickness at composing occasioned my 
being put upon all work of dispatch, which was gener- 
ally better paid. So I went on now very agreeably. 

— Benjamin Franklin. 

bien yenn (be-ftN' v5-na') : welcome.— excommunicate : shut off from 
communion with. — sorts : types.— chap'pel : a printing office, said to be so 
called because printing in England was first carried on in a chapel near 
Westminster.— jocnlar yerbal satirist : a good-naturedly witty man. — St. 
Monday : this refers to the habit of printers to stay away from work, for one 
reason or another, on Monday, thus making another " holy " day of it. 



THE DESTRUCTION OF POMPEII 

Glaucus turned in gratitude but in awe, caught lone 
once more in his arms, and fled along the street, that 
was yet intensely luminous. But suddenly a duller 
shade fell over the air. Instinctively he turned to the 
mountain, and behold! one of the two gigantic crests, 
into which the summit had been divided, rocked and 
wavered to and fro ; and then, with a sound, the mighti- 
ness of which no language can describe, it fell from its 
burning base, and rushed, an avalanche of fire, down 
the sides of the mountain ! At the same instant gushed 
forth a volmne of blackest smoke rolling on, over air, 
sea, and earth. 

Another — and another — and another shower of 
ashes far more profuse than before, scattered fresh 
desolation along the streets. Darkness once more 
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wrapped them as a veil ; and Glaucus, his bold heart at 
last quelled and despairing, sank beneath the cover of 
an arch, and, clasping lone to his heart, resigned him- 
self to die. 

Meanwhile, Nydia, when separated by the throng 
from Glaucus and lone, had in vain endeavored to re- 
gain them. In vain she raised that plaintive cry so 
peculiar to the blind; it was lost amidst a thousand 
shrieks of more selfish terror. Again and again she 
returned to the spot where they had been divided — 
to find her companions gone, to seize every fugitive — 
to inquire of Glaucus — to be dashed aside in the im- 
patience of distraction. Who in that hour spared one 
thought to his neighbor! Perhaps in scenes of uni- 
versal horror, nothing is more horrid than the un- 
natural selfishness they engender. 

At length it occurred to Nydia, that as it had been 
resolved to seek the seashore for escape, her most prob- 
able chance of rejoining her companions would be to 
persevere in that direction. Guiding her steps, then, 
by the staff which she always carried, she continued, 
with incredible dexterity, to avoid the masses of ruin 
that encumbered the path — to thread the streets — and 
unerringly (so blessed now was that accustomed dark- 
ness, so afflicting in ordinary life!) to take the nearest 
direction to the seaside. 

Poor girll — ^her courage was beautiful to behold! 
— and Fate seemed to favor one so helpless. The boil- 
ing torrents touched her not, save by the general rain 
which accompanied them ; the huge fragments of scoria 
shivered the pavement before and beside her, but 

18 
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spared that frail form : and when the lesser ashes fell 
over her, she shook them away with a slight tremor, 
and dauntlessly resumed her course. 

Weak, exposed, yet fearless, supported but by one 
wish, she was a very emblem of Psyche in her wander- 
ings; of Hope, walking through the Valley of the 
Shadow ; of the soul itself — ^lone but undaunted, amidst 
the dangers and the snares of life ! 

Her path was, however, constantly impeded by the 
crowds that now groped amidst the gloom, now fled in 
the temporary glare of the lightnings across the scene ; 
and, at length, a group of torch-bearers rushing full 
against her, she was thrown down with some violence. 

" What ! " said the voice of one of the party, " is 
this the brave blind girlf She must not be left here 
to die! Up ! my Thessalian I So — so. Are you hurt! 
That's well. Come along with us, to the shore I " 

" Sallust ! It is thy voice ! The gods be thanked ! 
Glaucus ! Glaucus ! have ye seen him ? " 

"Not I. He is doubtless out of the city by this 
time. The gods who saved him from the lion will save 
him from the burning mountain." 

As the kindly Sallust thus encouraged Nydia, he 
drew her along with him towards the sea, heeding not 
her passionate entreaties that he would linger yet 
a while to search for Glaucus ; and still, in the accent 
of despair, she continued to shriek out that beloved 
name which, amidst all the roar of the convulsed ele- 
ments, kept alive a music in her heart. 

The sudden illumination, the bursts of the floods of 
lava, and the earthquake, which we have already de- 
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scribed, chanced when Sallust and his party had just 
gained the direct path leading from the city to the port ; 
and here they were arrested by an immense crowd, 
more than half the population of the city. They spread 
along the field without the walls, thousands upon thou- 
sands, uncertain whither to flv. The sea had retired far 
from the shore; and they who had fled to it had l)een 
so terrified by the agitation and preternatural shrink- 
ing of the element, the gasping forms of the uncouth 
sea things which the waves had left upon the sand, and 
hy the sound of the huge stones cast from the moun- 
tain into the deep, that they had returned again to the 
land, as presenting the less frightful aspect of the two. 
Thus the two streams of human beings, the one rush- 
ing seaward, the other from the sea, had met together, 
feeling a sad comfort in numbers ; arrested in despair 
and doubt. 

At that moment, a wild yell burst through the air; 
and, thinking only of escape, whither it knew not, the 
terrible tiger of the desert leaped amongst the throng, 
and hurried through its parted streams. And so came 
the earthquake, and darkness once more fell over the 
earth ! 

And now new fugitives arrived. Grasping the 
treasures no longer destined for their lord, the slaves 
of Arbaces joined the throng. One only of their 
torches now fiickered. It was borne by Sosia; and 
its light falling on the face of Nydia, he recognized the 
Thessalian. 

"What avails thy liberty now, blind girl?" said 
the slave. 
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"Who art thouf canst thou tell me of Glaueus?" 
" Ay; I saw him but a few minutes since." 
" Blessed be thy head ! wheret " 
" Crouched beneath the arch of the forum^ — dead or 
dying I — ^gone to rejoin Arbaees who is no more ! " 



Nydia uttered not a word, she slid from the side 
of Sallust; silently she glided through those behind 
her, and retraced her steps to the city. She gained 
the forum — the arch; she stooped down — she felt 
around — she called on the name of Glaueus. 

A weak voice answered, "Who calls on me? Is it 
the voice of the Shades? Lo! I am prepared!" 

" Arise ! follow me ! Take my hand ! Glaueus, thou 
shalt be saved! " 

In wonder and sudden hope, Glaueus arose — 
"Nydia still? Ah! thou, then, art safe!" 
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The tender joy of his voice pierced the heart of the 
poor Thessalian, and she blessed him for his thought 
of her. 

Half leading, half carrying lone, Glaucus followed 
his guide. With admirable discretion, she avoided the 
path which led to the crowd she had just quitted, and, 
by another route, sought the shore. 

After many pauses and incredible perseverance, 
they gained the sea, and joined a group, who, bolder 
than the rest, resolved to hazard any peril rather than 
continue in such a scene. In darkness they put forth 
to sea; but, as they cleared the land and caught new 
aspects of the mountain, its channels of molten fire 
threw a partial redness over the waves. 

Utterly exhausted and worn oul, lone slept on the 
breast of Glaucus and Nydia lay at his feet. Mean- 
while the showers of dust and ashes, still borne aloft, 
fell into the waves, and scattered their snows over the 
deck. Far and wide, borne by the winds, those showers 
descended upon the remotest climes, startling even the 
swarthy African ; and whirled along the antique soil of 
Syria and of Egypt. 

— Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. 



Giancns (gla' ktis) : the hero of a story, " The Last Days of Porapeii," 
from which this selection is taken. — lone (l-o' ne) : the promised bride of 
Glancos. — Nydia (nid' 1-a) : a blind girl who loved Glaucus. — engender : 
to cause to exist. — seo'ria : volcanic cinders. — Psyche (si' ke) : in mythol- 
ogy, a beautiful maiden, the personification of the soul. — Thessa'lian : a 
native of Thessaly, a part of Greece.— preternat'nral : strange, uncommon. 
— Arbaces : ftr-ba' sez. — fornm : market place and general meeting place. — 
Shades : souls after their separation from the body. So called because the 
ancients supposed them to be perceptible to the sight but not to the touch. 
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REBECCA DESCRIBES THE SIEGE TO THE 

WOUNDED IVANHOE 

The following selection is taken from Sir Walter Scott's story "Ivan- 
hoe.'' A party of Saxons witB whom were traveling Isaac, a Jew, his 
daughter, Rebecca, and the knight, Ivanhoe, who had been wounded in a 
tournament and was being cared for by Isaac and Rebecca, had been set 
upon by a party of Normans and imprisoned in the castle of Front-de- 
Boeuf, which rightly belonged to Ivanhoe. Some faithful retainers of the 
Saxon, Cedric, had managed, with the aid of Locksley, an outlaw, to bring 
together a party to besiege the castle and free the prisoners. It is during 
their first assault that the following incident occura. 

" And I must lie here like a bedridden monk," ex- 
claimed Ivanhoe, " while the game that gives me free- 
dom or death is played out by the hands of others ! 
Look from the wiifdow once again, kind maiden, but 
beware that you are not marked by the archers be- 
neath — Look out once more, and tell me if they yet 
advance to the storm." 

With patient courage, strengthened by the interval 
which she had employed in mental devotion, Rebecca 
again took post at the lattice, sheltering herself, how- 
ever, so as not to be visible from beneath. 

" What dost thou see, Rebecca f " again demanded 
the wounded knight. 

" Nothing but the cloud of arrows flying so thick 
as to dazzle mine eyes, and to hide the bowmen who 
shoot them." 

" That cannot endure," said Ivanhoe ; " if they press 
not right on to carry the castle by pure force of arms, 
the archery may avail but little against stone walls and 
bulwarks. Look for the Knight of the Fetterlock, fair 
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Rebecca, and see how he bears himself; for as the 
leader is, so will his followers be." 

" I see him not," said Rebecca. 

" Foul craven ! " exclaimed Ivanhoe ; "does he 
blench from the helm when the wind blows highest f " 

" He blenches not ! he blenches not ! " said Rebecca, 
" I see him now ; he leads a body of men close under 
the outer barrier of the barbican. — They pull down 
the piles and palisades; they hew down the barriers 
with axes. — ^His high black plume floats abroad over 
the throng, like a raven over the field of the slain. — 
They have made a breach in the barriers — they rush 
in — ^they are thrust back! — ^Front-de-Boeuf heads the 
defenders; I see his gigantic form above the press. 
They throng again to the breach, and the pass is dis- 
puted hand to hand, and man to man. God of Jacob I 
it is the meeting of two fierce tides — the conflict of two 
oceans moved by adverse winds ! " 

She turned her head from the lattice, as if unable 
longer to endure a sight so terrible. 

"Look forth again, Rebecca," said Ivanhoe, mis- 
taking the cause of her retiring ; " the archery must 
in some degree have ceased, since they are now fight- 
ing hand to hand. — Look again, there is now less 
danger." 

Rebecca again looked forth, and almost imme- 
diately exclaimed, " Holy prophets of the law ! Front- 
de-Boeuf and the Black Knight fight hand to hand, on 
the breach, amid the roar of their followers, who watch 
the progress of the strife. — Heaven strike with the 
cause of the oppressed and of the captive ! " She then 
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uttered a loud shriek, and exclaimed, " He is down ! — 
he is down I " 

"Who is down!" cried Ivanhoe; "for our dear 
Lady's sake, tell me which has fallen?" 

" The Black Knight," answered Rebecca, faintly ; 
then instantly shouted with joyful eagerness — " But no 
— but no ! — the name of the Lord of Hosts be blessed ! 
— he is on foot again, and fights as if there were twenty 
men's strength in his single arm — ^His sword is broken 
— he snatches an axe from a yeoman — ^he presses 
Front-de-Boeuf with blow on blow — The giant stoops 
and totters like an oak under the steel of the woodman 
—he falls— he falls ! " 

" Front-de-Boeuf f " exclaimed Ivanhoe. 

" Front-de-Boeuf ! " answered the Jewess ; " his men 
rush to the rescue, headed by the haughty Templar — 
their united force compels the champion to pause — 
They drag Front-de-Boeuf within the walls." 

" The assailants have won the barriers, have they 
not ? " said Ivanhoe. 

"They have— they have!" exclaimed Rebecca— 
"and they press the besieged hard upon the outer 
wall ; some plant ladders, some swarm like bees, and 
endeavour to ascend upon the shoulders of each other 
— down go stones, beams, and trunks of trees upon 
their heads, and as fast as they bear the wounded to 
the rear, fresh men supply their places in the assault 
—Great God ! hast thou given men thine image, that it 
should be defaced by the hands of their brethren!" 

" Think not of that," said Ivanhoe; " this is no time 
for such thoughts— Who yield?— who push their way? " 



REBECCA DESCRIBES THE SIEGE 



" The ladders are thrown down," replied Rebecca, 
shuddering; "the soldiers lie grovelling under them 
like crushed reptiles — The besieged have the better." 

" Saint George, strike for us I " exclaimed the 
knight; " do the false yeomen give way! " 

" No ! " exclaimed Rebecca, " they bear themselves 
right yeomanly — the Black Knight approaches the pos- 
tern with his huge ax — the thmidering blows which he 
deals, you may hear them above all the din and shouts 
of the battle. Stones and beams are hailed down on 
the bold champion — he regards them no more than if 
they were thistle-down or feathers ! " 

" By Saint John of Acre," said Ivanhoe, raising 
himself joyfully on his couch, " raethought there was 
but one man in England that might do such a deed ! " 

" The postern gate shakes," continued Rebecca ; " it 
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crashes — it is splintered by his blows — they rush in — 
the outwork is won — Oh, God I — ^they hurl the defend- 
ers from the battlements — they throw them into the 
moat — men, if ye be indeed men, spare them that 
can resist no longer ! " 

" The bridge — the bridge which communicates with 
the castle — have they won that pass 1 " exclaimed 
Ivanhoe. 

" No," replied Rebecca, " the Templar has de- 
stroyed the plank on which they crossed — few of the 
defenders escaped with him into the castle — ^the shrieks 
and cries which you hear, tell the fate of the others — 
Alas ! I see it is still more difficult to look upon victory 

than upon battle." ci ttt ci 

• — Sir Walter Scott. 

bar'bican : an advanced work that defends the entrance to a castle. — 
Frontrde-Boeaf: froN-deh-bSf. — yeoman (y 6' roan) : a freeholder, next in 
rank to a gentleman. — St. John of Acre : a seaport in Palestine taken by 
the Crusaders after a two years' siege. 



TO A WATERFOWL 

Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 

Thy solitary way? 

Vainly the fowler's eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly seen against the crimson sky. 

Thy figure floats along. 
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Seek'st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 

On the chafed ocean sidef 

There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast — 
The desert and illimitable air — 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 

» 

All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere ; 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 

Though the dark night is near. 

And soon that toil shall end; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest. 
And scream among thy fellows ; reeds shall bend, 

Soon, o'er thy sheltered nest. 

Thou'rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form ; yet, on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given. 

And shall not soon depart. 

He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight. 
In the long way that I must tread alone. 

Will lead my steps aright. 

— ^William Cullen Bryant. 
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A LETTER FROM COLUMBUS 

The following letter was written aboard ship, by Columbus, March 
14, 1493, " to the noble Lord Raphael Sanchez, Treasurer to their most 
invincible Majesties, Ferdinand and Isabella, King and Queen of Spain." 
It was written in Spanish, but the original is supposed to have been lost. 
Latin translations of it were made and published in different cities; and a 
poetical translation was made in ItaUan, and was sung about the streets 
of Italy. 

Kjiowing that it will afford you pleasure to learn 
that I have brought my undertaking to a successful 
termination, I have decided upon writing you this let- 
ter to acquaint you with all the events which have oc- 
curred in my voyage, and the discoveries which have 
resulted from it. Thirty-three days after my depar- 
ture from Cadiz, I reached the Indian Sea, where I 
discovered many islands, thickly peopled, of which I 
took possession, without resistance, in the name of our 
most illustrious Monarch, by public proclamation and 
with unfurled banners. To the first of these islands, 
which is called by the Indians Guanahani, I gave the 
name of the blessed Saviour (San Salvador), relying 
upon whose protection I had reached this as well as 
the other islands. To each of these I also gave a name, 
ordering that one should be called Santa Maria de la 
Concepcion; another, Fernandina; the third, Isabella; 
the fourth, Juana; and so with all the rest respec- 
tively. 

As soon as we arrived at that, which, as I have said, 
was named Juana, I proceeded along its coast a short 
distance westward, and found it to be so large, and 
apparently without termination, that I could not sup- 
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pose it to be an island, but the continental province 
of Cathay. Seeing, however, no towns or populous 
places on the sea coast, but only a few detached houses 
and cottages, with whose inhabitants I was unable to 
communicate, because they fled as soon as they saw us, 
I went further on thinking that in my progress I should 
certainly find some city or village. 

At length, after proceeding a great way, and find- 
ing that nothing new presented itself, and that the line 
of coast was leading us northwards, I resolved not to 
attempt any further progress, but rather to turn back, 
and retrace my course to a certain bay that I had ob- 
served, and from which I afterwards disi)atched two 
of our men to ascertain whether there were a king or 
any cities in that province. These men reconnoitred 
the country for three days, and found a most numerous 
population, and great numbers of houses, though 
small, and built without any regard to order; with 
which information they returned to us. In the mean- 
time, I had learned from some Indians whom I had 
seized, that that country was certainly an island ; and 
therefore I sailed towards the east, coasting to the 
distance of three hundred and twenty-two miles, which 
brought us to the extremity of it : from this point I saw 
lying eastwards another island, fifty-four miles distant 
from Juana, to which I gave the name of Espanola, 

All these islands are very beautiful, and distin- 
guished by a diversity of scenery. They are filled with 
a great variety of trees of immense height, which I 
believe to retain their foliage in all seasons ; for when 
I saw them they were as verdant and luxuriant as they 



. 
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usually are in Spain in the month of May — some of 
them were blossoming, some bearing fruit, and all 
flourishing in the greatest perfection, according to 
their respective stages of growth, and the na:ture and 
quality of each: yet the islands are not so thickly 
wooded as to be impassable. The nightingale and vari- 
ous birds were singing in countless numbers, and that 
in November, the month in which I arrived there. 

None of the natives are possessed of any iron; 
neither have they weapons, being unacquainted with, 
and, indeed, incompetent to use, them; not from any 
deformity of body — for they are well formed — but 
because they are timid, and full of fear. They carry, 
however, instead of arms, canes dried in the sun, 
on the ends of which they fix heads of dried wood 
sharpened to a point: and even these they dare not 
use habitually; for it has often occurred, when I 
have sent two or three of my men to any of the 
villages to speak with the natives, that they have 
come out in a disorderly troop, and have fled in such 
haste, at the approach of our men, that the fathers 
forsook their children, and the children their fathers. 

This timidity did not arise from any loss or injury 
that they had received from us; for, on the contrary, 
I gave to all I approached whatever articles I had 
about me, such as cloth, and many other things, taking 
nothing of theirs in return: but they are naturally 
timid and fearful. As soon, however, as they see that 
they are safe, and have laid aside all fear, they. are 
very simple and honest, and exceedingly liberal with 
all that they have, none of them refusing any thing 
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he may possess when he is asked for it, but, on the 
contrary, inviting us to ask them. 

They exhibit great love towards all others in 
preference to themselves: they also give objects of 
great value for trifles, and content themselves with 
very little, or nothing, in return. I, however, for- 
bade that these trifles and articles of no value — 
such as pieces of dishes, plates, and glass, keys, and 
leather straps — ^should be given to them, although, 
if they could obtain them, they imagined themselves to 
be possessed of the most beautiful trinkets in the world. 

It even happened that a sailor received for a leather 
strap as much gold as was worth three golden nobles ; 

* 

and for things of more trifling value offered by our 
men, especially newly coined blancas, or any gold coins, 
the Indians would give whatever the seller required; 
as, for instance, an ounce and a half or two ounces of 
gold, or thirty or forty pounds of cotton; with which 
commodity they were already acquainted. 

Thus they bartered, like idiots, cotton and gold for 
fragments of bows, glasses, bottles, and jars; which 
I forbade, as being unjust, and myself gave them many 
beautiful and acceptable articles which I had brought 
with me, taking nothing from them in return. I did 
this in order that I might the more easily conciliate 
them, that they might be led to become Christians, and 
be inclined to entertain a regard for the king and 
queen, our princes, and all Spaniards; and that I 
might induce them to take an interest in seeking out, 
and collecting, and delivering to us, such things as they 
possessed in abundance, but which we greatly needed. 
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They practice no kind of idolatry, but have a firm 
belief that all strength and power, and indeed all good 
things, are in heaven, and that I had descended thence 
with these ships and sailors; and under this impres- 
sion was I received after they had thrown aside their 
fears. Nor are they slow or stupid, but of very clear 
understanding; and those men who have crossed to 
the neighboring islands give an admirable descrip- 
tion of everything they had observed; but they never 
before saw any people clothed, nor any ships like ours. 

On my arrival at that sea, I had taken some In- 
dians by force from the first island that I came to, in 
order that they might learn our language, and com- 
municate to us what they knew respecting the country ; 
which plan succeeded excellently, and was a great ad- 
vantage to us; for in a short time, either by gestures 
and signs, or by words, we were enabled to understand 
each other. These men are still traveling with me, 
and, although they have been with us now a long time, 
they continue to entertain the idea that I have de- 
scended from heaven ; and on our arrival at any new 
place they publish this, crying out immediately with 
a loud voice to the other Indians, " Come ! come and 
look upon beings of a celestial race " ; upon which both 
women and men, children and adults, young men and 
old, when they got rid of the fear they at first enter- 
tained, would come out in throngs, crowding the roads 
to see us, some bringing food, others drink, always 
exhibiting astonishing affection and kindness. 

Each of these islands has a great number of canoes, 
built of solid wood, narrow, and not unlike otir double- 
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banked boats in length and shape, but swifter in their 
motion : they steer them only by the oar. These canoes 
are of various sizes ; but the greater number are con- 
structed with eighteen banks of oars : and with these 
they cross to the other islands, which are of countless 
number, to carry on traffic with the people. I saw 
some of these canoes that held as many as seventy- 
eight rowers. Li all these islands there is no difference 
of physiognomy, of manners, or of language ; but they 
all clearly understand each other. . . . There are in the 
western part of the island two provinces which I did 
not visit : one of these is called by the Lidians, Anam, 
and its inhabitants are said to be born with tails. 

Finally, to compress into few words the entire sum- 
mary of my voyage and speedy return, and of the 
advantages derivable therefrom, I promise, that, with 
a little assistance afforded me by our most invincible 
sovereigns, I will procure them as much gold as they 
need, as great a quantity of spices, of cotton, and of 
mastic, which is only found at Chios, and as many men 
for the service of the navy, as their majesties may re- 
quire. I promise, also, rhubarb, and other sorts of 
drugs, which I am persuaded the men whom I have left 
in the aforesaid fortress have found already, and will 
continue to find. I myself have tarried nowhere longer 
than I was compelled to do by the winds, except in the 
city of Navidad, while I provided for the building of 
the fortress, and took the necessary precautions for 
the perfect security of the men I left there. Although 
all I have related may be wonderful and unheard of, 
yet the results of my voyage would have been more 

14 
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astonishing, if I had had at my disposal such ships as 
I required. 

Thus it has happened to me in the present in- 
stance, to have accomplished a task to which the 
powers of mortal man have never hitherto attained; 
for, if there have been those who have anywhere writ- 
ten or spoken of these islands, they have done so with 
doubts and conjectures ; and no one has ever asserted 
that he has seen them, on which account their writ- 
ings have been looked upon as little else than fables. 

Therefore let the king and queen, our princes and 
their most happy kingdom, and all the other provinces 
of Christendom, render thanks to our Lord and Sav- 
iour Jesus Christ, who has granted us so -great a vic- 
tory, and such prosperity. Let processions be made, 
and sacred feasts be held, and the temples be adorned 
with festive boughs. Let Christ rejoice on earth, as 
he rejoices in heaven, in the prospect of the salvation 
of the souls of so many nations hitherto lost. Let us 
also rejoice, as well on account of the exaltation of 
our faith, as on account of the increase of our temporal 
prosperity, of which not only Spain, but all Christen- 
dom, will be partakers. 

Such are the events which I have briefly described. 

Farewell, 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 

Gnanahani : gwa-na-a-ne'.— Santa Maria de la Concepcion : sSn' tR 
mH-re' a deh la kon-thSp-the-on'.— Fernandina: fgr-nSn-de' na. — Jnana 
(Hoo-an' na) : name given by Columbus to Cuba. — nobles : gold coins. — blan- 
cas: silver coins.— celes'tial : heavenly.— physiognomy (flz-l-6g' no-my) : 
the face or countenance. — mastic : a valuable resin or gum.— Chios (kf 6s): 
an island in the ^gean Sea.---tem'poral : earthly. 
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THE ELEPHANTS THAT STRUCK 

I remember an occasion, many years ago, when in 
Ceylon, I, in connection with my brother, had organ- 
ized a scheme for the development of a mountain sani- 
tarium at Newara Eliya. We had a couple of tame 
elephants employed in various works ; but it was neces- 
sary to obtain the assistance of the government stables 
for the transportation of very heavy machinery, which 
could not be conveyed in the ordinary native carts. 
There were accordingly a large number of elephant 
wagons, some of which required four elephants. 

It was the wet season up on the mountains. Our 
settlement was 6,200 feet above the sea, and the zigzag 
pass from Eambodde, at the base of the steep ascent, 
was fifteen miles in length. The crest of the pass was 
7,000 feet in altitude, from which we descended 800 
feet to the Newara Eliya plain. 

The elephant wagons having arrived at Eambodde 
from Colombo, about 100 miles distant, commenced the 
heavy uphill journey. The rain was unceasing, the 
roads were soft, and the heavily laden wagons sunk 
deeply in the ruts; but the elephants were mighty 
beasts, and, laying their weight against the work, they 
slowly dragged the vehicles up the yielding and nar- 
row way. 

The abrupt zigzags bothered the long wagons and 
their still longer teams. The bridges over dangerous 
chasms entailed the necessity of unloading the heavier 
carts, and caused great delay. Day after day passed 
away; but although the ascent was slow, the wagons 
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still moved upwards and the region of everlasting mist 
(at that season) was reached. Dense forests clothed 
the mountain sides ; the roar of waterfalls resounded 
in the depths of black ravines ; tangled bamboo grass 
crept upwards from the wet soil into the lower 
branches of the moss-covered trees, and formed a 
green curtain impenetrable to sight. 

The thermometer fell daily as the altitude in- 
creased. The elephants began to sicken ; two fine ani- 
mals died. There was plenty of food, as the bamboo 
grass was the natural provender, and in the carts was 
a good supply of paddy ; but the elephants' intelligence 
was acting against them — they had reasoned, and had 
become despondent. 

For nine or ten days they had been exposed to 
ceaseless wet and cold, dragging their unmanageable 
wagons up a road that even in dry weather was insuf- 
ficient to sustain the weight. The wheels sank deep 
and became hopelessly imbedded. Again and again 
the wagons had to be emptied of their contents, and 
extra elephants were taken from the other carts and 
harnessed to the empty wagons, which were by sheer 
weight of animals dragged from the deep mire. 

Thus the time had passed, and the elephants had 
evidently reasoned upon the situation, and had con- 
cluded that there was no summit to the mountain, and 
no end to the steep and horrible ascent; it would be, 
therefore, useless to persevere in unavailing efforts. 
They determined, under these heart-breaking circum- 
stances, to strike work — and they did strike. 

One morning a couple of the elephant drivers ap« 
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peared at my house in Newara Eliya, and described 
the situation. They declared that it was absolutely 
impossible to induce the elephants to work; they had 
given it up as a bad job ! 

I immediately mounted my horse and rode up the 
pass, and then descended the road upon the other side, 
timing the distance by my watch. Bather under two 
miles from the summit I found the road completely 
blocked with elephant carts and wagons; the animals 
were grazing upon bamboo grass in the thick forest; 
the rain was drizzling, and a thick mist increased the 
misery of the scene. I ordered four elephants to be 
harnessed to a cart intended for only one animal. This 
was quickly effected, and the drivers were soon astride 
the animals' necks, and prodded them with the per- 
suasive iron hooks. Not an elephant would exert itself 
to draw. In vain the drivers, with relentless cruelty, 
drove the iron points deep into the poor brutes' necks 
and heads, and used every threat of their vocabulary ; 
the only response was a kind of " marking time " on 
the part of the elephants. They simply moved their 
legs mechanically up and down, and swung their trunks 
to and fro ; but none would pull or exert the slightest 
powerj neither did they move forward a single inch ! 

I never saw such an instance of passive and deter- 
mined obstinacy ; the case was hopeless. 

An idea struck me. I ordered the drivers to detach 
the four elephants from the harness, and to ride them 
thus unfettered up the pass, following behind my 
horse. It appeared to me that if the elephants were 
heart-broken, and in despair at the apparently inter- 
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minable mountain pass, it would be advisable to let 
them know the actual truth*^ by showing them that they 
were hardly two miles from the summit, where they 
would exchange their uphill labor for a descent into 
Newara Eliya; they should then have an extra feed, 
with plenty of jaggery (a coarse brown sugar). If 
they passed an agreeable night, with the best of food 
and warm quarters, they would possibly return on the 
following day to their work, and with lighter hearts 
would put their shoulders to the wheel instead of yield- 
ing to a dogged attitude of despair. 

The success of this ruse was perfect. The ele- 
phants accompanied me to Newara Eliya, and were well 
fed and cared for. On the following day we returned 
to the heavy work, and I myself witnessed their start 
with the hitherto unyielding wagon. Not only did they 
exert their full powers, and drag the lumbering load 
straight up the fatiguing hill without the slightest hes- 
itation, but their example, or some unaccountable com- 
munication between them, appeared to give general en- 
couragement. I employed the most willing elephants 
as extras to each wagon, which they drew to the sum- 
mit of the pass, and then returned to assist the others, 
thus completing what had been pronounced by the 
drivers as utterly impossible. There can be no doubt 
that the elephants had at once perceived the situation, 
and, in consequence, recovered their lost courage. 

— Sir Samuel White Baker. 

sanita'rinm : a resort for invalids. — impen'etrable : incapable of being 
pierced. — proT'ender : food. — paddy : unhusked rice. — ruse : trick. 
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IN VENICE 

Venice lies, as we all know, in a shallow part of the 
Adriatic, and is built upon three large islands and one 
hundred and fourteen smaller islands. Instead of 
streets it has one hundred and fifty canals. 

The Grand Canal, nearly two miles long, and as 
broad as a small river, winds through the city. At 
one end of it is the railway station, and at the other the 
hotel to which we are going. When we are all ready — 
four of us, with our baggage, in each gondola — the two 
gondoliers, one standing at the stem and the other at 
the bow, push upon their long oars and send us skim- 
ming over the water. We shall not make the whole 
tour of the Grand Canal, but soon leaving it, we glide 
into one of the side canals, and thread our way swiftly 
along, between tall houses rising right out of the water, 
under bridges, around comers, past churches and 
open squares filled with busy people — grazing, but 
never touching, other gondolas going in the opposite 
direction, until we shoot out into the lower part of the 
Grand Canal, near its junction with the lagoon, or bay, 
in which Venice lies. 

Tall palaces with their fronts beautifully orna- 
mented, now stand upon our left, and on the opposite 
bank is a great domed church with beautiful carvings 
and sculptures, which seems to rise, balloon-like, out 
of the water. In the open lagoon is a large island with 
a tall church-spire. Far away are other islands, purple 
in the distance ; vessels sail about with brightly colored 
sails, often red and orange ; gondolas shoot here, there, 
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and everywhere ; and a little farther down, large ships 
and steamers lie at anchor. Our gondolas skim around 
with a sweep, and stop at the steps of the hotel, which 
come down into the water. 

There are few things about Venice that will be more 
directly interesting to us than the gondolas, which con- 
stitute a peculiar and delightful feature of the city. 
If ordinary rowboats were substituted for gondolas, 
Venice would lose one of its greatest charms. These 
boats, which are truly Venetian, and are used nowhere 
else but here, are very long, narrpw, and light. The 
passengers, of whom there are seldom more than four, 
sit on softly cushioned seats in the middle of the boat, 
and the portion occupied by them is generally covered 
in cold or rainy weather by a little cabin, something 
like a carriage-top, with windows at the sides and a 
door in front. In hot weather, when the sun shines, 
this cabin-top is taken off, and its place supplied by a 
light awning. Very often, however, neither is needed, 
and at such times the gondola is most enjoyable. 

At the bow of every gondola rises a high steel af- 
fair, brightly polished, which looks like an old-fash- 
ioned halberd or sword ax ; these are placed here prin- 
cipally because it has always been the fashion to have 
them, and they are also useful in going under bridges : 
if the ferro, as this handsome steel prow is called, can 
go under a bridge without touching, the rest of the 
gondola will do so also. 

There is but one color for a gondola, and that is 
black ; this, especially when the black cabin is on, gives 
it a very somber appearance. Many people, indeed, 
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liken them to floating hearses, with their black cords, 
tassels, and cushions. But when their white or bright- 
colored awnings are up, or when they have neither can- 
opy nor awning, their appearance is quite cheerful. 
There is nothing funereal, however, about the gondo- 
liers, of whom there is generally one to each gondola. 

It is only when the boat is heavily loaded, or when 
great speed or style is desired, that there are two of 
them. The gondolier stands in the stern, as we have 
so often seen him in pictures, and rests his oar on a 
crotched projection at the side of the boat ; he leans for- 
ward, throwing his weight upon his oar, and thus sends 
his light craft skimming over the water. As he sways 
forward and back, sometimes apparently on one foot 
only, it seems as if he were in danger of tumbling off 
the narrow end of the boat ; but he never does. Trust 
him for that. The dexterity with which he steers his 
craft, always with his oar on one side, is astonishing. 
He shoots around corners, giving, as he does so, a very 
peculiar shout to tell other gondoliers that he is com- 
ing ; in narrow places he glides by the other boats, or 
close up to the houses, without ever touching anything ; 
and when he has a straight course, he pushes on and 
on, and never seems to be tired. 

Gondoliers in the service of private families, and 
some of those whose boats are for hire, dress in very 
pretty costumes of white or light-colored sailor clothes, 
with a broad collar and a red or blue sash ; these, with 
a straw hat and long floating ribbons, give the gondo- 
lier a very gay appearance. 

The reason that the gondolas are always black is 
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this : in the early days of Venice the rich people were 
very extravagant, and each one of them tried to look 
finer than any one else. Among their other rivalries, 
they decked out their gondolas in a very gorgeous 
fashion. In order to check this absurd display, there 
was a law passed in the fifteenth century decreeing 
that every gondola, no matter whether it belonged to a 
rich man or a poor one, should be entirely black; and 
since that time every gondola has been black. 

I have said a great deal in regard to gondolas, be- 
cause they are very important to us, and we shall spend 
much of our time in them. One of the best things 
about them is that they are very cheap: the fare for 
two persons is twenty cents for the first hour, and ten 
cents for each succeeding hour. If we give the gondo- 
lier a little extra change at the end of the long row, he 
will be very grateful. 

One of our first excursions will be a trip along the 
whole length of the Grand Canal. As we start from 
the lower end, we soon pass on our right the small 
but beautiful palace of Cantarini-Fasan, which is said 
to have been the palace in which Shakespeare chose to 
lay the scene of Othello's courtship of Desdemona. 
The palaces which we now see rising up on each side 
were almost all built in the Middle Ages, and many of 
them look old and a little shabby, but among them are 
some very beautiful and peculiar specimens of archi- 
tecture, their fronts being covered with artistic and 
graceful ornamentation; many of the windows, or, 
rather, clusters of windows, are very picturesque ; and 
the effect of these long rows of grand old palaces, with 
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their pillars, their carvings, and the varied colors of 
their fronts, is much more pleasing to us than if they 
were all fresh and new. 

These palaces are directly at the water's edge, and 
at a couple of yards' distance from their doorways is 



On the Grand Canal, Venice. 

a row of gayly painted posts, driven into the bottom 
of the canal. They are intended to protect the gondo- 
las lying at the broad stone steps from being run into 
by passing craft. The posts in front of each house are 
of different color and design, and add very much to the 
gayety of the scene. 

Before long we come to quite a large bridge, which 
is one of the three that cross the Grand Canal. We 
must stop here and land, for this is a bridge of which 
we all have heard, and we shall wish to walk upon it 
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and see what it looks like. It is the Rialto, where 
" many a time and oft " old Shylock in the " Merchant 
of Venice " had a disagreeable time of it. It is a queer 
bridge, high in the middle, with a good many steps at 
either end. On each side is a row of shops or covered 
stalls, where- fruit, crockery, and small articles are 
sold. This is a very busy quarter of the city ; on one 
side of the canal is the fish market, and on the other 
the fruit and vegetable market. 

The canal here, and indeed for its whole length, 
is full of life : large craft move slowly along, the men 
on board generally pushing them with long poles ; now 
and then a little passenger steamboat, not altogether 
suited to a city of the Middle Ages, but very quiet and 
unobtrusive, hurries by, crowded with people; and 
look where we may, we see a man standing on the thin 
end of a long black boat, pushing upon an oar, and 
shouting to another man engaged in the same pursuit. 

Passing under a long modern bridge built of iron, 
we go on until we reach the railway bridge where we 
came in, and go out upon the broad lagoon, where we 
look over toward the mainland and see the long line of 
the beautiful Tyrolese Alps. We return through a 
number of the smaller canals, the water of which, un- 
fortunately, is not always very clean ; but we shall not 
mind that, for we see so much that is novel and curious 
to us. 

In some places, there is a street on one side of the 
canal with shops, but this is not conamon; generally 
we pass close to the foundations of the tall houses, and 
when there is an open space we can almost always see 
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a church standing back in it. We continually pass 
under little bridges ; at one corner we shall see as many 
as five, close together. These connect small streets and 
squares, and there are always people on them. If the 
day is warm we shall see plenty of Venetian boys swim- 
ming in the canals, wearing nothing but a pair of light 
trousers, and they care so little for our approach that 
we are afraid our gondolas will run over some of them. 
The urchins are very quick and active, however, and 
we might as well try to touch a fish as one of them. 

I once saw a Venetian girl about sixteen years old, 
who was sitting upon the steps of a house, teaching her 
young brother to swim. The little fellow was very 
small, and she had tied a cord around his waist, one 
end of which she held in her hand. She would let the 
child get into the water and paddle away as well as 
he could. When he seemed tired, or when he had gone 
far enough, she pulled him in. She looked very much 
as if she were fishing, with a small boy for bait. 

We come out into the open water at that part of 
Venice which lies below the end of the Grand Canal; 
but just before we do so we pass between the tall walls 
of a great palace on the right, and a dark, gloomy 
building on the left. High above our heads the second 
stories of these buildings are connected by a covered 
bridge, which many of us will easily recognize as the 
Bridge of Sighs, of which we have read so often and 
seen so many pictures. The palace is the Palace of the 
Doges, in which state prisoners used to be tried; and 
the gloomy building is the prison, into which the con- 
demned came across the Bridge of Sighs, often taking 
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their last view of the world through the little windows 
in its sides. 

As we pass out into the broad waters of the harbor, 
we turn to the right and have a fine view of the water- 
front of the Doges' Palace, which is a very handsome 
and very peculiar building, ornamented somewhat in 
the Moorish style. The lower part of the front has a 
yellowish tinge, shaded off into light pink toward the 
top. We next pass a wide open space, reaching far 
back beyond the palace, and at the foot of this are long 
rows of steps, where great numbers of gondolas are 
lying crowded together, waiting to be hired. Near by 
are two columns, one surmounted by the winged lion of 
St. Mark, the patron saint of Venice, and the other 
by a rather curious group representing a saint killing 
a crocodile. At the other end of this open space we 
see, rising high above everything else in Venice, the 
tall and beautiful bell-tower. This is the Piazza San 
Marco, the great central point of the city. 

Crossing a bridge and going through a vaulted pas- 
sage, we enter the great piazza. This is paved with 
broad flagstones; and around three sides of it are 
shops, the best in Venice, where one can buy almost 
anything a reasonable traveler could desire. There 
are also a good many cafes, or restaurants, here, and 
in front of them, out in the piazza, are hundreds of lit- 
tle chairs and tables, at which people sit and drink cof- 
fee. This is a very busy and lively place, and on sev- 
eral evenings in the week a military band plays here, 
while the people promenade up and down, or sit and 
listen to the music. 
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In front of us, stretching across the whole width of 
the piazza, is the Church of St. Mark, which, at a little 
distance, looks more like a painted picture than an 
actual building. The Venetians are very fond of color, 
and have shown this by the way they have decorated 
their cathedral ; the whole front seems a mass of fres- 
coes, mosaics, windows, and ornaments. Some of the 
mosaics are very large and artistic, and are bright with 
red, purple, and gold. In front of the cathedral are 
three very tall flagstaff s, painted a bright red, which 
have been standing here over three hundred years. 

When we enter the cathedral, we shall find that it is 
different from any church that we have yet seen. It is 
decorated in the most magnificent and lavish style, 
somewhat in the gorgeous fashion of the East. The 
floor is covered with mosaic work, and the ceilings, 
walls, columns, and altars are richly adorned with gold 
and bronze and many-colored marbles, and some of this 
ornamental work is six or seven hundred years old. On 
every side we find unexpected and picturesque gal- 
leries, recesses with altars, stairways, and columns, 
and out-of-the-way corners lighted through the stained 
glass of many-colored windows. There are, in all, 
about five hundred columns in and about this church. 

In front, over the principal entrance, we see the 
four famous bronze horses of St. Mark's; and if the 
Venetian children, or even grown people, do not know 
what a horse is like, all they have to do is to look up 
at these high-mettled coursers, which, although rather 
stiff of limb, have been great travelers, having seen 
Home and Constantinople, and even visited Paris. 
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As we come out again into the piazza, we shall be 
greatly tempted to stay here, for it is a lively place. 
We certainly must stop long enough to allow some of 
our younger companions to feed the pigeons of St. 
Mark, which, if they see any of us with the little paper 
cornucopias filled with corn, which are sold here to 
visitors, will come to us by the hundreds, settling on 
our heads and shoulders, and crowding about us like a 
flock of chickens. For more than six hundred years 
pigeons have been cared for and fed here by the people 
of Venice ; and as these which we see are the direct de- 
scendants of the pigeons of the thirteenth century, they 
belong to very old families indeed. 

To the right of the cathedral is the Doges' Palace, 
and this we shall now visit. We pass under a bfeauti- 
ful double colonnade into a large interior court, where, 
at about four o'clock in the afternoon, we may see num- 
bers of Venetian girls and women coming to get water 
from a celebrated well or cistern here. Each girl has 
two bright copper pails, in which she carries the water, 
and we shall find it amusing to watch them for a few 
minutes. There are two finely sculptured bronze cis- 
terns in the yard, but these are not used now. We then 
go up a grand staircase, and ascend still higher by a 
stairway called the Scala d'Oro, once used only by 
nobles of Venice. We now wander through the great 
halls and rooms where the doges once held their courts 
and councils. Enormous pictures decorate the walls. 
One of them, by Tintoretto, is said to be the largest 
oil-painting in the world. We shall take a look into the 
dreadful dungeons of which we read so much in Vene- 
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tian history, and we shall cross the Bridge of Sighs, 
although we cannot enter the prison on the other side ; 
the doors there are closed and locked, the building still 
being used as a prison. 

Ever so much more shall we do in Venice. We 
shall go in gondolas, and see the old dock-yards where 
the ships of the Crusaders were fitted out; we shall 
visit the Academy of Fine Arts, where we may study 
some of the finest works of that most celebrated of all 
Venetians, the painter Titian; we shall take a steam- 
boat to the Lido, an island out at sea where the citizens 
go to bathe and* to breathe the sea air ; we shall go out 
upon the broad Giudecca, a wide channel between Ven- 
ice and one of its suburbs ; we shall explore churches 
and palaces ; and, above all, we shall float by daylight 
and by moonlight, if there happens to be a moon, over 
the canals, under the bridges, and between the tall 
and picturesque walls and palaces, which make Venice 
the strange and delightful city that she is. 

« 

— Frank R. Stockton. 

f ane^real : dismal, mournful. — Cantarini-Fasan : kftn-Ul-re' ne fiUsan'. 
— lagoon': a shallow lake, especially one into which the sea flows. — Dog^es 
(doj' 5z): a dog© was a chief magistrate in the days when Venice was a 
republic. — Piazza San Marco (pe-fif sft sfin mftr' co) : a piazza is an open 
square. This one is named for the Cathedral of St. Mark. — Scala d'Oro 
(sk&'lS do' ro): literally, golden staircase. — Tintoretto (ten-t5-r6t' to) : a 
celebrated Venetian painter of the sixteenth century. — Titian (tish' an) : 
another celebrated Venetian painter of the sixteenth century. — Lido : le' do. 
— Giudeeea : joo-dSk' kft. 
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REST 



Rest is not quitting 

The busy career ; 
Rest is the fitting 

Of self to one's sphere ; 

'Tis the brook's motion. 

Clear without strife ; 
Fleeting to ocean. 

After its life : 

*Tis loving and serving 

The highest and best ; 
'Tis onward, unswerving. 

And this is true rest. 

— JoHANN Wolfgang von Gk)ETHE. 



THE DISCO\'ERY OF THE NORTH POLE 

The last march northward ended at ten o'clock on 
the forenoon of April 6th. I had now made the five 
marches planned from the point at which Bartlett 
turned Iwick, and my reckoning showed that we were 
in the immediate neighborhood of the goal of all our 
striving. After the usual arrangements for going into 
camp, at approximate local noon of the Columbia 
meridian, I made the first observation at our polar 
ciunp. I indicated our position at 89"" 57'. 
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We were now at the end of the last long march of 
the upward journey. Yet with the Pole actually in 
sight I was too weary to take the last few steps. The 
accumulated weariness of all those days and nights of 
forced marches and insufficient sleep, constant peril 
and anxiety, seemed to roll across me all at once. I 
was actually too exhausted to realize at the moment 
that my life's purpose had been achieved. . As soon as 
our igloos had been completed and we had eaten our 
dinner and double-rationed the dogs, I turned in for 
a few hours of absolutely necessary sleep, Henson and 
the Eskimos having unloaded the sledges and got them 
in readiness for such repairs* as were necessary. But, 
weary though I was, I could not sleep long. It was, 
therefore, only a few hours later when I woke. The 
first thing I did after awaking was to write these words 
in my diary : " The Pole at last. The prize of three 
centuries. ^My dream and goal for twenty years. Mine 
at last ! I cannot bring myself to realize it. It seems 
all so simple and commonplace." 

Everything was in readiness for an observation at 
6 P.M., Columbia meridian time, in case the sky should 
be clear, but at that hour it was, unfortunately, still 
overcast. But as there were indications that it would 
clear before long, two of the Eskimos and myself made 
ready a light sledge carrying only the instruments, a 
tin of pemmican, and one or two skins ; and drawn by 
a double team of dogs, we pushed on an estimated dis- 
tance of ten miles. While we traveled, the sky cleared, 
and at the end of the journey, I was able to get a satis- 
factgry series of observations at Columbia meridian 
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midnight. These observations indicated that our posi- 
tion was then beyond the Pole. 

Nearly everything in the circumstances which then 
surrounded us seemed too strange to be thoroughly 
realized; but one of the strangest of those circum- 
stances seemed to me to be the fact that, in a march 
of only a few hours, I had passed from the western 
to the eastern hemisphere and had verified my posi- 
tion at the summit of the world. It was hard to 
realize that, in the first miles of this brief march, 
we had been traveling due north, while, on the last 
few miles of the same march, we had been travel- 
ing south, although we had all the time been traveling 
precisely in the same direction. It would be difficult to 
imagine a better illustration of the fact that most 
things are relative. Again, please consider the uncom- 
mon circumstance that, in order to return to our camp, 
it now became necessary to turn and go north again a 
few miles and then to go directly south, all the time 
traveling in the same direction. 

As we passed back along that trail which none had 
ever seen before or would ever see again, certain 
reflections intruded themselves which, I think, may 
fairly be called unique. East, west, and north had dis- 
appeared for us. Only one direction remained and 
that was south. Every breeze which could possibly 
blow upon us, no matter from what point of the hori- 
zon, must be a south wind. Where we were, one day 
and one night constituted a year, a hundred such days 
and nights constituted a century. Had we stood in 
that spot during the six months of the arctic winter 
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night, we should have seen every star of the northern 
hemisphere circling the sky at the same distance from 
the horizon, with Polaris (the North Star) practically 
in the zenith. 




All during our march back to camp the sun was 
swinging round in its ever-moving circle. At six * 
o'clock on the morning of April 7th, having again ar- 
rived at Camp Jesup, I took another series of observa- 
tions. These indicated our position as being four or 
five miles from the Pole, towards Bering Strait. 
Therefore, with a double team of dogs and a light 
sledge, I traveled directly towards the sun an esti- 
mated distance of eight miles. Again I returned to 
the camp in time for a final and completely satis- 
factory series of observations on April 7th at noon, 
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Columbia meridian time. These observations gave re- 
sults essentially the same as those made at the same 
spot twenty-four hours before. 

In traversing the ice in these various directions as 
I had done, I had allowed approximately ten miles for 
possible errors in my observations, and. at some mo- 
ment during these marches and countermarches, I had 
passed over or very near the point where the north 
and south and east and west blend into one. 

Of course there were some more or less informal 
ceremonies connected with our arrival at our difficult 
destination, but they were not of a very elaborate char- 
acter. We planted five flags at the top of the world. 
The first one was a silk American flag which Mrs. 
Peary gave me fifteen years ago. That flag has done 
more traveling in high latitudes than any other ever 
made. I carried it wrapped about my body on every 
one of my expeditions northward after it came into my 
possession, and I left a fragment of it at each of my 
successive " farthest norths " : Cape Morris K. Jesup ; 
Cape Thomas Hubbard, the northernmost known point 
of Jesup Land, west of Grant Land; Cape Columbia, 
the northernmost point of North American lands ; and 
my farthest north in 1906, latitude 87^ 6' in the ice of 
the polar sea. By the time it actually reached the 
Pole, therefore, it was somewhat worn and discolored. 

A broad diagonal section of this ensign would now 
mark the farthest goal of earth — the place where I and 
my dusky companions stood. 

After I had planted the American flag in the ice, I 
told Henson lo time the Eskimos for three rousing 
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cheers, which they gave with the greatest enthusiasm. 
Thereupon, I shook hands with each member of the 
party — surely a sufficiently unceremonious affair to 
meet with the approval of the most democratic. The 
Eskimos were childishly delighted with our success. 
While, of course, they did not realize its impor- 
tance fully, or its world-wide significance, they did 
understand that it meant the final achievement of 
a task upon which they had seen me engaged for 
many years. 

Then in a space between the ice blocks of a pressure 
ridge, I deposited a glass bottle containing a diagonal 
strip of my flag and records of which the following 
are copies: 

90 N. Lat., North Pole, April 6, 1909. 

Arrived here to-day, 27 marches from C. Columbia. 

I have vrith me 5 men, Matthew Henaon, colored, Ootah, 
Egingvrah, Seegloo, and Ookeah, Eskimos; 5 sledges and 38 
dogs. My ship, the S. S. Roosevelt, is in vrinter quarters at 
C. Sheridan, 90 miles east of Columbia. 

The expedition under my command vrhich has succeeded in 
reaching the Pole is under the auspices of the Peary Arctic 
Club of New York City, and has been fitted out and sent north 
by the members and friends of the club for the purpose of secur- 
ing this geographical prize, if possible, for the honor and pres- 
tige of the United States of America. 

The oflScers of the club are Thomas II. Hubbard, of New 
York, President; Zenas Crane, of Mass., Vice President; Her- 
bert L. Bridgman, of New York, Secretary and Treasurer. 

I start back for Cape Columbia to-morrow. 

Robert E. Peary, 
United States Navy. 
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90 N. Lat., North Pole, April 6, 1909. 

I have to-day hoisted the national ensign of the United 
States of America at this place, which my observations indicate 
to be the North Polar axis of the earth, and have formally 
taken possession of the entire region, and adjacent, for and in 
the name of the President of the United States of America. 

I leave this record and United States flag in possession. 

Robert E. Peary, 
United States Navy. 

If it were possible for a man to arrive at 90° north 
latitude without being utterly exhausted, body and 
brain, he would doubtless enjoy a series of unique 
sensations and reflections. But the attainment of the 
Pole was the culmination of days and weeks of forced 
marches, physical discomfort, insufficient sleep, and 
racking anxiety. It is a wise provision of nature that 
the human consciousness can grasp only such degree of 
intense feeling as the brain can endure, and the grim 
guardians of earth's remotest spot will accept no man 
as guest until he has been tried and tested by the 
severest ordeal. 

Perhaps it ought not to have been so, but when I 
knew for a certainty that we had reached the goal, 
there was not a thing in the world 1 wanted but sleep. 
But after I had a few hours of it, there succeeded a 
condition of mental exaltation which made further rest 
impossible. For more than a score of years that point 
on the earth's surface had been the object of my every 
effort. To its attainment my whole being, physical, 
mental, and moral, had been dedicated. Many times, 
my own life and the lives of those with me had been 
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risked. My own material and forces and those of my 
friends had been devoted to this object. 

This journey was my eighth into the arctic wilder- 
ness. In that wilderness I had spent nearly twelve 
years out of the twenty-three between my thirtieth and 
my fifty-third year, and the intervening time spent in 
civilized communities during that period had been 
mainly occupied with preparations for returning to 
the wilderness. The determination to reach the Pole 
had become so much a part of my being that, strange 
as it may seem, I long ago ceased to think of myself 
save as an instrument for the attainment of that end. 
To the layman this may seem strange, but an inventor 
can understand it, or an artist, or anyone who has 
devoted himself for years to the service of an idea. 

But, though my mind was busy at intervals dur- 
ing those thirty hours spent at the Pole with the 
exhilarating thought that my dream had come true, 
there was one recollection of other times that, now 
and then, intruded itself with startling distinctness. It 
was the recollection of a day three years before, April 
21, 1906, when, after making a fight with ice, open 
water, and storms, the expedition which I commanded 
had been forced to turn back from 87° 6' north latitude 
because our supply of food would carry us no further. 
And the contrast between the terrible depression of 
that day and the exaltation of the present moment was 
not the least pleasant feature of our brief stay at the 
Pole. 

During the dark moments of that return journey in 
1906, I had told myself that I was only one in a long 
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list of arctic explorers, dating back through the cen- 
turies, all the way from Henry Hudson to the Duke of 
the Abruzzi, and including Franklin, Kane, and Mel- 
ville — a long list of valiant men who had striven and 
failed. I told myself that I had only succeeded, at the 
price of the best years of my life, in the addition of a 
few links to the chain that led from the parallels of 
civilization toward the *polar center, but that, after 
all, at the end the only word I had to write was 
" failure." 

But now, while quartering the ice in various direc- 
tions from our camp, I tried to realize that, after twen- 
ty-three years of struggles and discouragement, I had 
at last succeeded in placing the flag of my country at 
the goal of the world's desire. It is not easy to write 
about such a thing, but I knew that we were going back 
to civilization with the last of the great adventure stor- 
ies — a story the world had been waiting to hear for 
nearly two hundred years, a story which was to be told 
at last under the folds of the Stars and Stripes, the 
flag that during a lonely and isolated life had come to 
be for me the symbol of home and everything I loved — 
and might never see again. 

— Robert E. Peary {Abridged). 

ig'loos: snow houses.— donble-rationed : that is, given double por- 
tions of food.— pem'mican : meat without the fat, cut into thin slices, 
dried in the sun, then pounded and mixed with melted fats and sometimes 
fruits, and compressed into cakes or bags. It contains much nourishment 
in a small space, and is much used by exploring parties. — unique (u-nek') : 
single in kind or excellence.— ze'nith : the point in the heavens that is 
directly overhead.— prestige (pr«s' tij) : weight or influence derived from past 
success.— cnlmina'tion : attainment at the highest point.— layman : a man 
not belonging to a particular profession, in distinction from those who do. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB 

The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and, gold; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen : 
Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown. 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 

For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast. 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he pass'd ; 
And the eyes of the sleepers wax'd deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved — ^and forever grew 
still I 

And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 
But through it there roU'd not the breath of his pride ; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 

And there lay the rider distorted and pale. 
With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail ; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone. 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail. 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ! 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword. 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord ! 

— George Gordon, Lord Byron. 
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THE CHASE 

After the frightful massacre at Fort William Hemy in 1757, during the 
French and Indian War, the Huron chief, an ally of the French, kidnaped 
the daughters of Colonel Munro, the Commander of the English fort. With 
the assistance of his major, Duncan Heyward, who is in love with his 
younger daughter; and a white scout, called Hawk-eye; and two Indian 
guides, Chingachgook and his son Uncas, the last of the Mohicans, the 
father sets out to find his children. After a night spent in the ruins of the 
fort, they embark on the neighboring Lake George in a canoe. In passing 
one of its smaller islands, they encounter some of their enemies, the 
Hurons. 

The well known crack of a rifle, whose ball came 
skipping along the placid surface of the strait, and a 
shrill yell from the island announced that their pas- 
sage was discovered. In another instant several 
savages were seen rushing into the canoes, which were 
soon dancing over the water, in pursuit. These fearful 
precursors of a coming struggle produced no change 
in the countenances and movements of his three guides, 
so far as Duncan could discover, except that the strokes 
of their paddles were longer and more in unison, and 
caused the little bark to spring forward like a creature 
possessing life and volition. 

"Hold them there, Sagamore," said Hawk-eye, 
looking coolly backward over his left shoulder, while 
he still plied his paddle ; " keep them just there. Them 
Hurons have never a piece in their nation that will ex- 
ecute at this distance, but ^ Kill-deer ' has a barrel on 
which a man may calculate." 

The scout having ascertained that the Mohicans 
were sufficient of themselves to maintain the requisite 
distance, deliberately laid aside his paddle, and raised 
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the fatal rijfle. Three several times he brought the 
piece to his shoulder, and when his companions were 
expecting its report, he as often lowered it to request 
that the Indians would permit their enemies to ap- 
proach a little nigher. At length his accurate eye 
seemed satisfied, and throwing out his left arm on the 
barrel, he was slowly elevating the muzzle, when an 
exclamation from Uncas, who sat in the bow, once more 
caused him to suspend the shot. 

"What now, lad!" demanded Hawk-eye; "you 
saved a Huron from the death-shriek by that word; 
have you reason for what you do T " 

Uncas pointed towards the rocky shore a little in 
their front, whence another war canoe was darting di- 
rectly across their course. It was too obvious now that 
their situation was imminently perilous, to need the 
aid of language to confirm it. The scout laid aside 
his rifle, and resumed the paddle, while Chingachgook 
inclined the bows of the canoe a little towards the 
western shore, in order to increase the distance be- 
tween them and this new enemy. In the meantime 
they were reminded of the presence of those who 
pressed upon their rear, by wild and exulting shouts. 
The stirring scene awakened even Munro from his 
apathy. 

" Let us make for the rocks on the main," he said, 
with the air of a tried soldier, " and give battle to the 
savages." 

"He who wishes to prosper in Indian warfare," 
returned the scout, "must not be too proud to learn 
from the wit of a native. Lay her more along the land. 
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Sagamore; we are doubling on the varlets, and per- 
haps they may try to strike our trail on the long cal- 
culation." 

Hawk-eye was not mistaken ; for when the Hurons 
found their course was likely to throw them behind 
their chase, they rendered it less direct, until, by grad- 
ually bearing more and more obliquely, the two canoes 
were, ere long, gliding on parallel lines, within two 
hundred yards of each other. It now became entirely 
a trial of speed. So rapid was the progress of the 
light vessels, that the lake curled in their front, in 
miniature waves, and their motion became undulating 
by its own velocity. It was, perhaps, owing to this cir- 
cumstance, in addition to the necessity of keeping every 
hand employed at the paddles, that the Hurons had not 
immediate recourse to their fire-arms. The exertions 
of the fugitives were too severe to continue long, and 
the pursuers had the advantage of numbers. Duncan 
observed, with uneasiness, that the scout began to look 
anxiously about him, as if searching for some further 
means of assisting their flight. 

" Edge her a little more from the sun. Sagamore," 
said the stubborn woodsman ; " I see the knaves are 
sparing a man to the rifle. A single broken bone might 
lose us our scalps. Edge more from the sun and we 
will put the island between us." 

The expedient was not without its use. A long, 
low island lay at a little distance before them, and as 
they closed with it, the chasing canoe was compelled 
to take a side opposite to that on which the pursued 
passed. The scout and his companions did not neglect 
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this advantage, but the instant they were hid from ob- 
servation by the bushes, they redoubled efforts that be- 
fore seemed prodigious. The two canoes came round 
the last low point, like two coursers at the top of their 
speed, the fugitives taking the lead. This change had 
brought them nigher to each other, however, while it 
altered their relative positions. 

" You showed knowledge in the shaping of birchen 
bark, Uncas, when you chose this from among the Hu- 
ron canoes," said the scout, smiling, apparently more 
in satisfaction at their superiority in the race, than 
from that prospect of final escape which now began to 
open a little upon them. " The imps have put all their 
strength again at the paddles, and we are to struggle 
for our scalps with bits of flattened wood, instead of 
clouded barrels and true eyes. A long stroke, and to- 
gether friends." 

" They are preparing for a shot," said Heyward ; 
" and as we are in a line with them, it can scarcely 
fail." 

" Get vou then into the bottom of the canoe," re- 
turned the scout ; " you and the colonel ; it will be so 
much taken from the size of the mark." 

Heyward smiled, as he answered — 

" It would be but an ill example for the highest in 
rank to dodge, while the warriors were under fire ! " 

"Lord! Lord! that is now a white man^s cour- 
age ! " exclaimed the scout ; " and like too many of his 
notions, not to be maintained by reason. Do you think 
the Sagamore, or Uncas, or even I, who am a man with- 
out a cross, would deliberate about finding a cover in 
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the scrimmage, when an open body would do no good? 
For what have the Frenchers reared up their Quebec, 
if fighting is always to be done in the clearings f " 

" All that you say is very true, my friend," replied 
Heyward ; " still, our customs must prevent us from 
doing as you wish." 

A volley from the Hurons interrupted the dis- 
course, and as the bullets whistled about them, Duncan 
saw the head of Uncas turned, looking back at himself 
and Munro. Notwithstanding the nearness of the en- 
emy, and his own great personal danger, the counte- 
nance of the young warrior expressed no other emo- 
tion, as the former was compelled to think, than amaze- 
ment at finding men willing to encounter so useless 
an exposure. Chingachgook was probably better ac- 
quainted with the notions of white men, for he did not 
even cast a glance aside from the riveted look his eyes 
maintained on the object by which he governed their 
course. A ball soon struck the light and polished pad- 
dle from the hands of the chief, and drove it through 
the air, far in the advance. A shout arose from the 
Hurons, who seized the opportunity to fire another vol- 
ley. Uncas described an arc in the water with his own 
blade, and as the canoe passed swiftly on, Chingach- 
gook recovered his paddle, and flourishing it on high, 
he gave the war-whoop of the Mohicans, and then lent 
his strength and skill again to the important task. 

Clamorous sounds burst at once from the canoes 
behind, and seemed to give new zeal to the pursuers. 
The scout seized " Kill-deer " in his left hand, and ele- 
vating it above his head, he shook it in triumph at his 
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enemies. The savages answered the insult with a yell, 
and immediately another volley succeeded. The bul- 
lets pattered along the lake, and one even pierced the 



bark of their little vessel. No perceptible emotion 
could be discovered in the Mohicans during this critical 
moment, their rigid features expressing neither hope 
Bor alarm; but the scout again turned his head, and 
laughing in his own silent manner, he said to Hey- 
ward: 

" The knaves love to hear the sounds of their pieces ; 
but the eye is not to be found among the Mingoes that 
can calculate a true range in a dancing canoe! Yoa 
see the dumb devils have taken off a man to charge, 
and by the smallest measurement that can be allowed, 
we move three feet to their two ! " 
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Duncan, who was not altogether as easy under this 
nice estimate of distances as his companions, was glad 
' to find, however, that owing to their superior dexter- 
ity, and the diversion among their enemies, they were 
very sensibly obtaining the advantage. The Hurons 
soon fired again, and a bullet struck the blade of Hawk- 
eye's paddle without injury. 

" That will do," said the scout, examining the slight 
indentation with a curious eye ; " it would not have cut 
the skin of an infant, much less of men, who, like us, 
have been blown upon by the Heavens in their anger. 
Now, Major, if you will try to use this piece of flat- 
tened wood, I'll let * Kill-deer ' take a part in the con- 
versation." 

Heyward seized the paddle, and applied himself to 
the work with an eagerness that supplied the place of 
skill, while Hawk-eye was engaged in inspecting his 
rifle. The latter then took a swift aim, and fired. 
The Huron in the bows of the leading canoe had risen 
with a similar object, and he now fell backward, suf- 
fering his gun to escape from his hands into the water. 
In an instant, however, he recovered his feet, though 
his gestures were wild and bewildered. At the same 
moment his companions suspended their efforts, and 
the chasing canoes clustered together, and became 
stationary. 

Chingachgook and Uncas profited by the interval 
to regain their wind, though Duncan continued to 
work with the most persevering industry. The father 
and son now cast calm but inquiring glances at each 
other, to learn if either had sustained any injury by 
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the fire; for both well knew that no cry or exclama- 
tion would, in such a moment of necessity, have been 
permitted to betray the accident. A few large drops 
of blood were trickling down the shoulder of the 
Sagamore, who, when he perceived that the eyes of 
TJncas dwelt too long on the sight, raised some water 
in the hollow of his hand, and washing off the stain, 
was content to manifest, in this simple manner, the 
slightness of the injury. 

" Softly, softly, Major," said the scout, who by this 
time had reloaded his rifle; "we are a little too far 
already for a rifle to put forth its beauties, and you see 
yonder imps are holding a council. Let them come up 
within striking distance — ^my eye may well be trusted 
in such a matter — and I will trail the varlets the length 
of the lake, guaranteeing that not a shot of theirs shall, 
at the worst, more than break the skin, while ' Kill- 
deer ' shall touch the life twice in three times." 

" We forget our errand," returned the diligent Dun- 
can. " For Heaven's sake let us profit by this advan- 
tage, and increase our distance from the enemy." 

" Give me my children," said Munro, hoarsely ; " tri- 
fle no longer with a father's agony, but restore me my 
babes." 

Long and habitual deference to the commands of 
his superior had taught the scout the virtue of obe- 
dience. Throwing a last and lingering glance at the 
distant canoes, he laid aside his rifle, and relieving the 
wearied Dxmcan, resumed the paddle, which he wielded 
with sinews that never tired. His efforts were sec- 
onded by those of the Mohicans, and a very few min- 
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•utes served to place such a sheet of water between 
them and their enemies, that Heyward once more 
breathed freely. 

The lake now began to expand, and their route lay 
along a wide reach, that was lined, as before, by high 
and ragged mountains. But the islands were few, and 
easily avoided. The strokes of the paddles grew more 
measured and regular, while they who plied them con- 
tinued their labor, after the close and deadly chase 
from which they had just relieved themselves, with as 
much coolness as though their speed had been tried in 
sport rather than under such pressing, nay, almost des- 
perate circumstances. 

Instead of following the western shore, whither 
their errand led them, the wary Mohican inclined his 
course more towards those hills behind which Mont- 
calm was known to have led his army into the formida- 
ble fortress of Ticonderoga. As the Hurons, to every 
appearance, had abandoned the pursuit, there was no 
apparent reason for this excess of caution. It was, 
however, maintained for hours, until they had reached 
a bay, nigh the northern termination of the lake. Here 
the canoe was driven upon the beach, and the whole 
party landed. 

— James Fenimobe Cooper. 

precursors (pre kdr' sSrz) : forerunners. — Toli'tion : the power of 
willing. — Sair^Aiiiore : the title of the head of an Indian tribe. — im'mi- 
nently : threateningly.— Chingachgook : chtn-gfik' gdbk. — ^an'dalating' : 
rising and falling like waves. — Mohicans : mo-he' kanz. 
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THE SNOWSTORM 

The speckled sky is dim with snow, 
The light flakes falter and fall slow; 
Athwart the hilltop, rapt and pale. 
Silently drops a silvery veil ; 
And all the valley is shut in 
By flickering curtains gray and thin. 

But cheerily the chickadee 
^ingeth to me on fence and tree ; 
The snow sails round him as he sings. 
White as the down of angels' wings. 

I watch the slow flakes as they fall 
On bank and brier and broken wall ; 
Over the orchard, waste and brown, 
All noiselessly they settle down. 
Tipping the apple boughs and each 
Light quivering twig of plum and peach. 

On turf and curb and bower roof 
The snowstorm spreads its ivory woof ; 
It paves with pearl the garden walk; 
And lovingly round tattered stalk 
And shivering stem its magic weaves 
A mantle fair as lily leaves. 

The hooded beehive, small and low, 
Stands like a maiden in the snow; 
And the old door slab is half hid 
Under an alabaster lid. 
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All day it snows : the sheeted post 
Gleams in the dimness like a ghost; 
All day the blasted oak has stood 
A muflBed wizard of the wood ; 
Garland and airy cap adorn 
The sumach and the wayside thorn, 
And clustering spangles lodge and shine 
In the dark tresses of the pine. 

The ragged bramble, dwarfed and old. 
Shrinks like a beggar in the cold ; 
In surplice white the cedar stands. 
And blesses him with priestly hands. 

Still cheerily the chickadee 
Singeth to me on fence and tree : 
But in my inmost ear is heard 
The music of a holier bird ; 
And heavenly thoughts as soft and white 
As snowflakes on my soul alight. 
Clothing with love my lonely heart, 
Healing with peace each bruised part, 
Till all my being seems to be 
Transfigured by their purity. 

— John Townsend Trowbridge. 
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THE STORY OF UNT THE CAMEL 

The clink of a loose chain ; the complaining wail of 
a swinging iron door ; the squeak of a key turning an 
unwilling lock — a heavy-bolted lock; a flutter of 
wings ; the crunch of giant feet on the echoing gravel ; 
huge forms slipping through the moonlight, like pre- 
historic monsters; a slim, ribbon-like body gliding 
noiselessly over the grass cushion of the Park's lawn ; 
muflBed laughter, bird calls and a remonstrative grunt 
from Wild Boar ; the merry chatter of Magh the Orang ; 
a guarded " Phrut-t-t, Phrut-t-t " from Hathi, the huge 
Elephant — ah, yes, all these ; surely it was the gather- 
ing of old friends, who, like the listeners of the Arabian 
Nights' tales, had for many evenings talked of their 
Jungle life in front of Black Panther's cage. 

" You are all welcome," growled Pardus. 

Magh hopped on the end of Hathi's trunk, and the 
latter lifted her gracefully to a seat on his broad fore- 
head. She had Blitz, the Fox Terrier, with her. " You 
will hear some lies to-night. Pup," she confided to 
him. " But who is to talk 1 " she asked suddenly ; 
" Chee-he ! our good Keeper, who's to talk? " 

" Camel is to tell us of his life," answered the 
Keeper. 

" That stupid creature, who is too lazy to brace up 
and look spry, talk to us ? Next we know we'll have a 
talk from Turtle." 

"That's it," sneered Boar, "if one is honest and a 
plodder like Unt, bandy-legged creatures like Magh will 
call him stupid." 
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Unt, with a bubbling grunt, knelt down, doubled his 
hind legs under him like a jack-knife, made himself 
comfortable, and commenced his personal history. 

" Bul-lul-luh ! " he muttered. " I was born in Balu- 
chistan, on the nice white sand plains of the Sibi Put 
(desert). As Mooswa the Moose has said, there must 
be some great Animal who arranges things for us. 
Think of it, Comrades, I had the good fortune to be 
born in just the loveliest spot any animal could imag- 
ine. As far as I could see on every side was the hot, 
dry sand of the beautiful Sibi desert." * 

" I know," interrupted Ostrich ; " my home in 
Arabia was like that. I've listened to Arna here, and 
Bagh, telling of the thick Jungles where one could 
scarce see three lengths of his own body, and I must 
say that I think it very bad taste." 

" Yes, it was lovely there," bubbled Unt. " No won- 
der that Bagh, when he was chased by the hunters, fled 
to the sand and hid in the thorns. ' Such sweet eating 
they are, firm under one's teeth. The green food is 
dreadful stuff. Once crossing the Sibi Put^ when I was 
three days without food, I remember coming to a place 
where the foolish ones of the Menkind had planted 
trees, and bushes, and grass, and kept them green with 
water. I ate of these three green things, and nearly 
died from a swelling in my stomach. 

" Well, as I have said, I was born in that nice sand 
place, and for three or four years did nothing but fol- 
low mother Unt about. Then they put a button in my 
nose, and tied me with a cord to the tail of another 
Unt, and put merchandise on my back for me to carry. 
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There was a long line of us, and in front walked Dera 
Khan, the Master. We seemed to be always working, 
always carrying something ; our only rest was when we 
were being loaded or unloaded. We were made to lie 
down when the packs were put on our backs, and many 
a time I have got up suddenly when the boxes were 
nearly all on, rose up first from behind, you know, 
and sent the things flying over my head. I would 
get a longer rest. that way, but also I got much abuse, 
though I didn't mind it, to be sure; for, as Mooswa 
has said, our way of life is all arranged for us, and 
the abuse that was thrust upon me was a part of 
my way. 

" But one year there came to Sibi many Men of the 
war-kind, and with them were the black ones from Ben- 
gal. It was a fat one of this kind, one of little knowl- 
edge of the ways of an Unt, a * Baboo,' Dera Khan 
called him, who caused me much misery. It was my 
lot to take him and his goods to the Bolan Pass, so 
Dera said, for the One-in-Charge, a Sahib, had so or- 
dered it. When I sought to rise, as usual, when the 
load was but half in place, he got angry and beat me 
with a big-leafed stick he carried to keep the heat from 
his head. But in the end I brought to his knowledge 
the method of an Unt who has been beaten without 
cause. 

" When all his pots and pans, and boxes of books, 
wherein was writing, had been bound to my saddle, the 
Baboo clambered on top. I must say that I could un- 
derstand little of his speech, for my Master, Dera 
Khan, was a Man of not many words, but the Baboo 
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was as full of talk as even Magh is ; and of very much 
the same intent, too — of little value." 

"Big lip! Crooked neck! Frightener of the 
Young ! " screamed " Magh, hurling the epithets at 
Camel with vindictive fury. 

" Unt's tale is truly a most interesting one ; there is 
much wit in his long head," commented Pardas. Camel 
rolled the cud in his mouth three or four times, dropped 
his heavy eyelids reflectively, bubbled a sigh of meek 
resignation and proceeded: 

" When I rose from behind, tbe Baboo nearly fell 
over my neck ; when I came sharply to my forefeet {for 
I was always a very spry, active Unt), he declared to 
Dera Khan that I had broken his back. But I knew this 
couldn't be true, for I was always a most unlucky Unt. 
Of course, this time I was not tied to the tail of a mate, 
but my leading line was with the Baboo. He shouted 
' Go on ' to me, and in addition called me the Son of an 
Evil Pig. 

" Have any of you ever seen one of my kind run 
awayl " Camel asked, swinging Ms big head inquir- 
ingly about the circle. 

" I have," answered Black Panther. " Once, being 

hungry, I crept close to an Unt to ask him if he could 

tell me where I might find a gazelle or other Jungle 

Dweller for my dinner. I saw that Camel run. For 

1 part of the journey I was on his back; but 

I can cling to anything pretty well, yet the 

of his long legs were too much for me, and I 

on my head in the sand, nearly breaking my 
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" Well," resumed Camel, " you will understtind how 
the Baboo and his pots and paos fared when I ran away 
with him, which I did as soon as Dera Khan moved a 



little to one side. At first I couldn't get well into my 
stride, for the Baboo pulled at the nose rope, and called 
to Dera in great fear. Dera also ran beside me, hold- 
ing to the ropes that were on the boxes ; many things 
fell, coming away like cocoanuts from a tree. An iron 
pot going down with much speed struck my Master on 
his head, and he said the same fierce words that he 
always used when I cansed him trouble of any kind. 

" You know, though I ran fast, yet by tipping my 
head a little to one side I could see what was going on 
behind, and I saw a basket in which were many round, 
white things " 
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" Eggs," suggested Cockatoo. " Those are the 
round white things they bring from the bazaar in a 
basket." 

" Yes, they were in a basket," repeated Camel, sol- 
emnly ; " so, as you say. Cocky, I suppose they were 
eggs ; but, however, they came down all at once on the 
face and shoulders of my loved Master." 

" And broke, Cah-cah-cah I " laughed Kauwa the 
Crow ; " I know. More than once I've seen relatives of 
mine have their eggs broken through being thrown out 
of the nest by Cuckoo Bird." 

" As I have said," continued Camel, " my Master 
was a Man of few words, but at this he let go of the 
rope, and the language he used still rings in my ears. 
Dry chewing! how I fled. And behind chased Dera 
Khan, a big knife in his hand — in spite of his violence 
I had to laugh at the color the eggs had left on his 
long beard — a knife in his hand, and crying aloud that 
he would cut the Baboo's throat. 

" As I swung first one side of my legs, and then 
the other over the sweet sand desert, I could feel the 
Baboo thumping up and down on my back, for he was 
clinging to the saddle with both hands. Sometimes he 
abused me, and sometimes he begged me to stop ; that 
I was a good Unt — ^his Father and Mother, and his 
greatest friend. As he would not be shaken oflF be- 
cause of his fear of Dera Khan^s knife, I carried him 
into a jhil of much water; there he was forced to let 
go, and when he got to the bank, if it had not been for 
a Sahib he would most surely have been killed by my 
Master. Hathi had told us of the fear-look he has seen 
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in the faces of the Menkind, and there was much of 
this in the eyes of that Baboo. I remained in the jhil 
imtil my Master had lost the fierce kill-look, then I 
came out, and save for some of the old abuse there was 
nothing done to me. 

" But we all went to the Bolan Pass, carrying food 
for those that labored there making a path for the Fire 
Caravan, the bearer of burdens that is neither Bullock, 
nor Unt, nor aught that I know of." 

" It was a railroad," the Keeper explained. 

" Perhaps," grunted Unt, licking his hanging upper 
lip ; " perhaps, but we Unts spoke of it as the Fire Cara- 
van. Still it was an evil thing, a destroyer of lives, 
many lives, for never in that whole land of sand-hills 
and desert was there so much heat and so much death." 

— ^W. A. Fraser. 

prehistor'ic : belonging to the period before written history began.-^ 
Pardns: the name of the panther.— Baluchistan: (Bft-loo-chls-t&n') : a 
territory of Asia, north of the Arabian Sea. It is largely a desert. — Arna: 
the name of the wild India buffalo. — Bagh : the name of the tiger. — Ben'gal: 
one of the main divisions of British India. — Bii'boo : name given to a native 
Hindoo who writes English. — Sii^hXb: master; a name used by Indians 
in addressing or speaking of Europeans.— Jhil (jel) : a stagnant pooL 



ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE 

Never was musician like Orpheus, who sang songs, 
inspired by the Muses, to a lyre that was given to him 
by Apollo. So mighty indeed was the magic of his 
music, that Nature herself owned his sway. Not only 
did rocks and rills repeat his lays, but the very trees 
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uprooted themselves to follow in his train, and the 
savage beasts of the forest were tamed and fawned 
upon him as he played and sang. 

But of all who hearkened enchanted to those match- 
less strains, none drew deeper delight therefrom than 
the singer's newly wed wife, the young and lovely 
Eurydice. Hour by hour she sat at his feet heark- 
ening to the music of his voice and lyre, and 
the gods themselves might have envied the happy 
pair. 

And surely some god did look with envious eye 
upon those two. For one evil day, Eurydice, strolling 
with her maidens through a flowery meadow, was bitten 
on her foot by a viper and perished in all her beauty 
ere the sun went down. 

Then Orpheus, terrible in his anguish, swore that 
death itself should not forever rob him of his love. 
His song, which could tame wild beasts and drag the 
ancient trees from their roots should quell the powers 
of hell and snatch back Eurydice from their grasp. 
Thus he swore, calling on the gods to help him; and 
taking his lyre in his hand he set forth on that fearful 
pilgrimage from which never man — unless, like Her- 
cules, he was a hero, half man and half god — ^had re- 
turned alive. 

And now he reaches the downward path, the end 
whereof is lost in gloom. Deeper and deeper he de- 
scended till the light of day was quite shut out, and 
with it all the sounds of the pleasant earth. Down- 
ward through the silence as of the grave, downward 
through darkness deeper than that of any earthly 
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night. Then out of the darkness, faint at first, 
but louder as he went along, came sounds that 
chilled his blood — shrieks and groans of more than 
mortal anguish, and the terrible voices of the Furies, 
speaking words that cannot be uttered in any human 
tongue. 

When Orpheus heard these things his knees shook 
and his feet paused as if rooted to the ground. But 
remembering once more his love and all his grief, he 
struck his lyre and sang, till his dirge, reverberating 
like a funeral march, drowned all the sounds of hell. 
And Charon, the old ferryman, subdued by the melody, 
ferried him over the river Styx which none save the 
dead might cross ; and when Orpheus reached the other 
side great companies of pale ghosts flocked around him 
on that drear shore; for the singer was no shadowy 
ghost like themselves, but a mortal, beautiful though 
woe-begone, and his song spoke to them as with a thou- 
sand voices of the sunlight and the familiar earth, 
and of those who were left behind in their well-loved 
homes. 

But Orpheus, not .finding Eurydice among these, 
made no tarrying. Onward he passed through the 
cloud-hung and adamantine portals of Tartarus. Here 
Pluto, Lord of the Underworld, sits enthroned, and 
round him sinners do penance for the evil that they 
wrought upon earth. There Ixion, murderer of his 
father-in-law, is racked upon an evertuming wheel, 
and Tantalus, who slew his son, endures eternal hunger 
in sight of food and eternal fear from the stone ever 
ready to fall. There the daughters of Danaus cease 
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not to pour water into bottomless urns. There Sisy- 
phus, who broke faith with the gods when they per- 
mitted him to return a little while to the upper world, 
evermore rolls up a steep hill a great stone that, falling 
back from the summit, crushes the wretch in its down- 
ward rush. 

But now a great marvel was seen in hell. For as 
Orpheus entered singing, his melodies, the first that 
had ever sounded in that dread abode, caused all its 
terrors for a moment to cease. Tantalus caught no 
more at the fruits that slipped through his fingers, 
Ixion's wheel ceased to turn, the daughters of Danaus 
paused at their urns, and Sisyphus rested on his rock. 
Nay, the very Furies themselves ceased to scourge 
their victims, and the snakes that mingled with their 
locks hung down, forgetting to hiss. 

So came Orpheus to the throne of the great Pluto, 
by whose side sat Proserpine, his queen. And the king 
of the infernal gods asked : " What wouldst thou, mor- 
tal, who darest to enter unbidden this our realm of 
death?" 

Orpheus answered, touching his lyre the while: 
" Not as a spy or foe have I come where no living man 
hath ventured before, but I seek my wife, slain un- 
timely by the fangs of a serpent. Such love as mine 
for a maiden such as she must melt the stoniest heart. 
Thy heart is not all of stone, and thou too didst once 
love an earthly maiden. By these places filled with 
horrors and by silence of these boundless realms, I en- 
treat thee to restore Eurydice to life." 

He paused and all Tartarus waited with him for 
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a reply. The terrible eyes of Pluto were cast down, 
and to Proserpine came a memory of the f ar-oflf days 
when she too was a maid upon earth sporting in the 
flowery meads. 

Then Orpheus struck again his magic strings and 
sang : " To thee we all belong ; to thee soon or late we 
all must come. It is but for a little space that I crave 
my Eurydice. Nay, without her I will not return. 
Grant therefore, my prayer, Pluto, or slay me here 
and now." 

Then Pluto raised his head and spoke : " Bring 
hither Eurydice." 

And Eurydice, still pale and limping from her mor- 
tal wound, was brought from among the shades of the 
newly dead. 

And Pluto said: "Take back, Orpheus, thy wife 
Eurydice, and lead her to the upper world again. But 
go thou before and leave her to follow after. Look 
not once back till thou hast passed my borders and 
canst see the sun, for in the moment when thou 
tumest thy head, thy wife is lost to thee again and 
forever." 

Then with great joy Orpheus turned and led Eury- 
dice from thence. They left behind the tortured dead 
and the gibbering ghosts ; and Charon rowed them once 
more over the river Styx ; and up the dark path they 
went, the cries of Tartarus sounding ever fainter in 
their ears; and anon the light of the sun shone faint 
and far where the path returned to earth, and as they 
pressed forward the song of the little birds made an- 
swer to the lyre of Orpheus. 

17 
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4 

But tlie cup of happiness was dashed from the lips 
that touched its brim. For even as they stood upon 
the uttermost verge of the dark place, the light of the 
sun just dawning upon their faces, and their feet with- 
in a pace of earthly soil, Eurydice stumbled and cried 
out in pain. 

Without a thought Orpheus turned to see what 
ailed her, and in that, moment was she caught from 
him. Far down the path he saw her, a ghost once 
more, fading from his sight like smoke as her 
faint form was lost in the gloom; only for a moment 
could he see white arms stretched toward him in 
vain; only once could he hear her last heart-broken 
farewell. 

Down the path rushed Orpheus, clamoring for his 
Eurydice lost a second time; but vain was all his grief, 
for not again would Charon row him across the Styx. 
So the singer returned to earth, his heart broken, and 
^11 joy gone from his life. Thenceforth his one conso- 
lation was to sit upon Mount Ehodope singing his love 
and his loss. And the Thracian women, worshipers 
of Bacchus, kindling at his strains, called to him to 
join in their wild rites. But when he turned from them 
with loathing, they fell upon him, tearing him limb 
from limb. And his head they cast into the river He- 
brus, whose banks bore to the ^gean sea that long- 
drawn wail : " Eurydice, Eurydice ! " 

But the gods, first punishing the Thracian women 
by turning them into trees, took the lyre of Orpheus 
and set it among the stars. And Orpheus himself, 
once more entering by the gate of d^ath the regions 
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of the dead, seeks and finds his beloved Eurydice. 
Now may they walk side by side, now Orpheus, if 
he goes before, may look back in safety upon the 
face of his loved one. 

^V. C. TURNBULL. 

• 

Orphens : 6r'fe-iis. — Muses : goddesses of the various arts and sciences. 
— Apoll'o : god of light and leader of the Muses. — Enrydice : u-rfd'I-so. — 
Furies : female divinities, avengers of iniquities. — Charon : ka'-run. — 
adaman'tine : made of adamant, a stone of great hardness. — ^Tar^tarus : a 
deep, dark abyss below Hades where the wicked, according to Greek mythol- 
ogy, received their punishment. — Ixion : lfks-i'6n. — ^Tantalus: tftn'-t&-liis.— 
Panaus: dan'a-tls. — Sisyphus: sis'1-ftts. — Proserpine: pr6s'«r-pln. — Rho- 
dope : r5d'd-pe. — Thra^eian : adjective from Thrace^ a region in south- 
eastern Europe. — Bacehus (bflk'iis) : the god of wine. 
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Orpheus, with his lute, made trees. 
And the mountain-tops that freeze, 

Bow themselves when he did sing : 
To his music plants and flowers 
Ever sprung, as sun and showers 

There had made a lasting Spring. 

Every thing that heard him play, 
Even the JdUIows of the sea. 

Hung their heads, and then lay by. 
In sweet music is such art, 
Killing care and grief of heart 

Fall asleep, or, hearing, die ! 

— William Shakespeare. 
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THE LOSS OF THE BRIG 

On the voyage from Scotland to America, the ship Covenant ran into a 
smaller vessel and rescued but one of its crew. This was Alan Breck, a 
Scotch rebel chief, wanted by the English Government for helping the 
French and for taking money belonging to the English king. When the 
captain, Hoseason, found out that he carried this money about with him, 
he plotted to murder and rob his new passenger. With the warning and 
the help of David Balfour (a boy who had been kidnapped and who was 
being taken to America to be sold as a slave), Alan got the better of his 
assailants and killed the greater part of the crew. Just before this story 
begins he has persuaded the captain, for a reward of 60 guineas, to change 
his course, and even to take to imknown waters, in order to land him some- 
where on the coast of Scotland. The book from which the selection is 
taken is " Kidnapped," by Robert Louis Stevenson. 

It was already late at night, and as dark as it ever 
would be at that season of the year (and that is to 
say, it was still pretty bright), when Hoseason, th.e 
captain, clapped his head into the round-house door. 

" Here," said he, " come out and see if ye can 
pilot." 

" Is this one of your tricks f " asked Alan. 

" Do I look like tricks? " cries the captain. " I have 
other things to think of — my brig's in danger ! " 

By the concerned look of his face, and, above all, by 
the sharp tones in which he spoke of his brig, it was 
plain to both of us he was in deadly earnest; and so^ 
Alan and I, with no fear of treachery, stepped on 
deck. 

The sky was clear; it blew hard, and was bitter 
cold ; a great deal of daylight lingered ; and the moon, 
which was nearly full, shone brightly. The brig was 
close hauled, so as to round the southwest corner of the 
Island of Mull, the hills of which (and Ben More above 
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them all, with a wisp of mist upon the top of it) lay 
full upon the larboard bow. Though it was no good 
point of sailing for the Covenant, she tore through the 
seas at a great rate, pitching and straining, and pur- 
sued by the westerly swell. 

Altogether it was no such ill night to keep the seas 
in ; and I had begun to wonder what it was that sat so 
heavily upon the captain, when the brig rising suddenly 
on the top of a high swell, he pointed and cried to us to 
look. Away on the lee bow, a thing like a fountain rose 
out of the moonlit sea, and immediately after we heard 
a slow sound of roaring. 

" What do ye call that! " asked the captain, gloom- 

iiy. 

" The sea breaking on a reef," said Alan. " And 
now ye ken where it is; and what better would ye 
have ? " 

" Ay," said Hoseason, " if it was the only one." 

And sure enough, just as he spoke there came a sec- 
ond fountain farther to the south. 

" There I " said Hoseason. " Ye see for yourself. 
If I had kent of these reefs, if I had had a chart, or 
if Shuan had been spared, if s not sixty guineas, no, 
nor six hundred, would have made me risk my brig in 
sic a stoneyard! But you, sir, that was to pilot us, 
have ye never a word ? " 

" I'm thinking," said Alan, " these'U be what they 
call the Torran Eocks." 

" Are there many of them? " says the captain. 

" Truly, sir, I am nae pilot," said Alan ; " but it 
sticks in my mind there are ten miles of them." 
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Mr. Riach and the captain looked at each other. 

" There's a way through, I suppose? " said the cap- 
tain. 

" Doubtless," said Alan, " but where? But it some- 
how runs in my mind once more that it is clearer under 
the land." 

" So ? " said Hoseason. " We'll have to haul our 
wind then, Mr. Riach. We'll have to come as near in 
about the end of Mull as we can take her, sir; and even 
then we'll have the land to keep the wind off us, and 
that stoneyard on our lee. Well, we're in for it now, 
and may as well crack on." 

With that he gave an order to the steersman, and 
sent Riach to the foretop. There were only five men 
on deck, counting the oflScers ; these being all that were 
fit (or, at least, both fit and willing) for their work. 
So, as I say, it fell to Mr. Riach to go aloft, and he sat 
there looking out and hailing the deck with news of all 
he saw. 

" The sea to the south is thick," he cried ; and 
then, after a while, "it does seem clearer in by the 
land." 

" Well, sir," said Hoseason to Alan, " we'll try your 
way of it. But I think I might as^well trust to a blind 
fiddler. Pray God you're right." 

" Pray God I am ! " said Alan to me. " But where 
did I hear it? Well, well, it will be as it must." 

As we got nearer to the turn of the land the reefs 
began to be sown here and there on our very path ; 
and Mr. Riach sometimes cried down to us to change 
the course. Sometimes, indeed, none too soon ; for one 
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reef was so close on the brig's weatherboard that when 
a sea burst upon it the lighter sprays fell upon her 
deck and wetted us like rain. 

The brightness of the night showed us these perils 
as clearly as by day, which was, perhaps, the more 
alarming. It showed me, too, the face of the captain 
as he stood by the steersman, now on one foot, now on 
the other, and sometimes blowing in his hands, but still 
listening and looking and as steady as steel. Neither 
he nor Mr. Riach had shown well in the fighting; 
but I saw they were brave in their own trade, and 
admired them all the more because I found Alan very 
white. 

" Ochone, David," says he, " this is no the kind of 
death I fancy I " 

" What, Alan! " I cried, " you're not afraid 1 " 

" No," said he, wetting his lips, " but you'll allow 
yourself, it's a cold ending." 

By this time, now and then sheering to one side 
or the other to avoid a reef, but still hugging the wind 
and the land, we had got round lona and begun to come 
alongside Mull. The tide at the tail of the land ran 
very strong, and threw the brig about. Two hands 
were put to the helm, and Hoseason himself would 
sometimes lend a help ; and it was strange to see three 
strong men throw their weight upon the tiller, and it 
(like a living thing) struggle against and drive them 
back. This would have been the greater danger had 
not the sea been for some while free of obstacles. Mr. 
Eiach, besides, announced from the top that he saw 
clear water ahead. 
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" Ye were right," said Hoseason to Alan. " Ye have 
saved the brig, sir; I'll mind that when we come to 
clear accounts." And I believe he not only meant what 
he said, but would have done it ; so high a place did the 
Covenant hold in his affections. 

But this is matter only for conjecture, things having 
gone otherwise than he forecast. 

" Keep her away a point," sings out Mr. Eiach. 
" Reef to windward I " 

And just at the same time the tide caught the brig, 
and threw the wind out of her sails. She came round 
into the wind like a top, and the next moment struck 
the reef with such a dunch as threw us all flat upon the 
deck, and came near to shake Mr. Ria.ch from his place 
upon the mast. 

I was on my feet in a minute. The reef on which 
we had struck was close in under the southwest end of 
Mull, off a little isle they called Earraid, which lay low 
and black upon the larboard. Sometimes the swell 
broke clean over us; sometimes it only ground the 
poor brig upon the reef, so that we could hear her 
beat herself to pieces; and what with the great 
noise of the sails, and the singing of the wind, and 
the flying of the spray in the moonlight, and the sense 
of danger, I think my head must have been partly 
turned, for I could scarcely understand the things I 
saw. 

Presently I observed Mr. Riach and the seamen 
busy round the skiff, and still in the same blank, ran 
over to assist them ; and as soon as I set my hand to 
work, my mind became clear again. It was no very 
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easy task, for the skiff lay amidships and was full of 
hamper, and the breaking of the heavier seas contin- 
ually forced us to give over and hold on; but we all 
wrought like horses while we could. 

The captain took no part. It seemed he was struck 
stupid. He stood holding by the shrouds, talking to 
himself and groaning out aloud whenever the ship 
hammered on the rock. His brig was like wife and 
child to him ; he had looked on, day by day, at the mis- 
handling of poor Eansome; but when it came to the 
brig, he seemed to suffer along with her. 

All the time of our working at the boat, I remem- 
ber only one other thing: that I asked Alan, looking 
across at the shore, what country it was; and he an- 
swered, it was the worst possible for him, for it was 
the land of the Campbells. 

We had oUe of the wounded men told off to keep a 
watch upon the seas and cry us warning. Well, we had 
the boat about ready to be launched, when this man 
sang out pretty shrill : " For God's sake, hold on ! " We 
knew by his tone that it was something more than ordi- 
nary; and sure enough, there followed a sea so huge 
that it lifted the brig right up and canted her over on 
her beam. "Whether the cry came too late, or my hold 
was too weak, I know not; but at the sudden tilting 
of the ship I was cast clean over the bulwarks into 
the sea. 

I went down, and drank my fill, and then came up, 
and got a blink of the moon, and then down again. 
They say a man sinks a third time for good. I cannot 
be made like other folk, then ; for I would not like to 
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write how often I went down, or how often I came up 
again. All the while, I was being hurled along, and 
beaten upon and choked, and then swallowed whole; 
and the thing was so distracting to my wits, that I was 
neither sorry nor afraid. 

Presently, I found I was holding to a spar, which 
helped me somewhat. Then all of a sudden I was in 
quiet water, and began to come to myself. 

It was the spare yard I had got hold of, and I was 
amazed to see how far I had traveled from the brig. I 
hailed her, indeed ; but it was plain she was already out 
of cry. She was still holding together; but whether 
or not they had yet launched the boat, I could not 
see. 

While I was hailing the brig, I spied a tract of water 
lying between us where no great waves came, but which 
yet boiled white all over and bristled in the moon with 
rings and bubbles. Sometimes the whole tract swung 
to one side, like the tail of a live serpent ; sometimes, 
for a glimpse, it would all disappear and then boil up 
again. What it was I had no guess, which for the time 
increased my fear of it ; but I now know it must have 
been the roost or tide race, which had carried me away 
so fast and tumbled me about so cruelly, and at last 
as if tired of that play, had flung me out and the spare 
yard upon its landward margin. 

I now lay quite becalmed, and began to feel that a 
man can die of cold as well as of drowning. The shores 
of Earraid were close in ; I could see in the moonlight 
the dots of heather and the sparkling of the mica in 
the rocks. 
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" Well," thought I to myself, " if I cannot get as far 
as that, it's strange ! " 

I had no skill of swimming, Essen Water being 
small in our neighborhood ; but when I laid hold upon 
the yard with both arms, and kicked out with both feet, 
I soon began to find that I was moving. Hard w:ork 
it was, and mortally slow ; but in about an hour of kick- 
ing and splashing, I had got well in between the points 
of a sandy bay surrounded by low hills. 

The sea was here quite quiet ; there was no sound 
of any surf; the moon shone clear; and I thought iif my 
heart I had never seen a place so desert and desolate. 
But it was dry land ; and when at last it grew so shallow 
that I could leave the yard and wade ashore upon my 
feet, I cannot tell if I was more tired or more grateful. 
Both at least, I was : tired as I never was before that 
night ; and grateful to God as I trust I have been often, 
though never with more cause. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson. 

round-honse : a cabin on the deck near the stem of the boat. — 
brig: a two-masted, square-rigged vessel. — elose hanled: moving as 
nearly as possible in the direction from which the wind blows. — larboard : 
a name used for the porty or left-hand side of a boat. — ^ken : know. — sic : 
such. — nae: no. — ^hamper: a nautical term for articles that are in the way. 
— sbronds: ropes that support the mast. — eanted: tilted over. 
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TO THE OCEAN 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean — roll! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin — his control 
Stops with the shore ; — upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, -save his own, 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain. 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknell'd, uncofifin'd, and unknown. 

His steps are not upon thy paths — thy fields 

Are not a spoil for him — thou dost arise 

And shake him from thee ; the vile strength he wields 

For earth's destruction thou dost all despise, 

Spurning him from thy bosom to the skies, 

And send'st him, shivering in thy playful spray, 
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And howling, to his gods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or bay. 
And dashest him again to earth : — there let him lay. 

The armaments which thmiderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 
The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war — 
These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada's pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 



Thy shores are empires, changed in all save the< 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they? 
Thy waters wash'd them power while they were free. 
And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts: — not so thou; — 
Unchangeable save to the wild waves' play, 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow : 
Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 

Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests; in all time, — 
Calm or convulsed, in breeze, or gale, or storm. 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving — ^boundless, endless, and sublime. 
The image of Eternity, the throne 
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Of the Invisible ; even from out of thy slime 
The monstei*s of the deep are made ; each zone 
Obeys thee ; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 

— George Gordon, Lord Byron. 

leri^athans : large sea animals, whales. — ar^jbiter: one who judges 
or determines without control. — Arma^da: the name of a great Spanish 
fleet that was destroyed by the English. — Trafalgar (traf-ftl-gar) : the 
greatest British naval victory of the Napoleonic wars. 



MY GARDEN ACQUAINTANCE 

Dr. Watts' statement that "birds in their little 
nests agree," like too many others intended to form 
the infant mind, is very far from being true. On the 
contrary, the most peaceful relation of the different 
species to each other is that of armed neutrality. They 
are very jealous of neighbors. A few years ago, I was 
much interested in the housebuilding of a pair of sum- 
mer yellowbirds. They had chosen a very pretty site 
near the top of a tall white lilac, within easy eye-shot 
of a chamber window. A very pleasant thing it was 
to see their little home growing with mutual help, to 
watch their industrious skill interrupted only by little 
flirts or snatches of endearment, frugally cut short 
by the common-sense of the tiny housewife. They had 
brought their work nearly to an end, had already begun 
to line it with fern-down, the gathering of which de- 
manded more distant journeys and longer absences. 

But, alas! the syringa, immemorial manor of the 
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catbirds, was not more than twenty feet away, and 
these " giddy neighbors " had, as it appeared, been all 
along jealously watchful, though silent, witnesses of 
what they deemed an intrusion of squatters. No 
sooner were the pretty mates fairly gone for a new 
load of lining, than 

^^ To their unguarded nest these weasel Scots 
Came stealing." 

Silently they flew back and forth, each giving a venge- 
ful dab at the nest in passing. They did not fall to and 
deliberately destroy it, for they might have been 
caught at their mischief. As it was, whenever the 
yellowbirds came back, their enemies were hidden in 
their own sight-proof bush. Several times their un- 
conscious victims repaired damages, but at length, 
after counsel taken together, they gave it up. Perhaps, 
like other unlettered folk, they came to the conclusion 
that the Devil was in it, and yielded to the invisible 
persecutions of witchcraft. 

The robins, by constant attacks and annoyances, 
have succeeded in driving off the blue jays who used 
to build in our pines, their gay colors and quaint noisy 
ways making them welcome and amusing neighbors. 
I once had the chance of doing a kindness to a house- 
hold of them, which they received with very friendly 
condescension. I had had my eye for some time upon 
a nest, and was puzzled by a constant fluttering of 
What seemed full-grown wings in it whenever I drew 
nigh. At last I climbed the tree, in spite of angry pro- 
tests from the old birds against my intrusion. 
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The mystery had a very simple solution. In build- 
ing the nest, a long piece of packthread had been some- 
what loosely woven in. Three of the young had con- 
trived to entangle themselves in it, aiid had become 
full-grown without being able to launch themselves 
upon the air. One was unharmed; another had so 
tightly twisted the cord about its shank that one foot 
was curled up and seemed paralyzed ; the third, in its 
struggles to escape, had sawn through the flesh of the 
thigh and so much harmed itself that I thought it 
humane to put an end to its misery. 

When I took out my knife to cut their hempen bonds, 
the heads of the family seemed to divine my friendly 
intent. Suddenly ceasing their cries and threats, they 
perched quietly within reach of my hand, and watched 
me in my work of manumission. This, owing to the 
fluttering terror of the prisoners, was an affair of some 
delicacy ; but erelong I was rewarded by seeing one of 
them fly away to a neighboring tree, while the cripple, 
making a parachute of his wings, came lightly to the 
ground, and hopped off as well as he could with one 
leg, obsequiously waited on by his elders. A week 
later I had the satisfaction of meeting him in the pine- 
walk, in good spirits, and already so far recovered as 
to be able to balance himself with the lame foot. I have 
no doubt that in his old age he accounted for his lame- 
ness by some handsome story of a wound received at 
the Battle of the Pines, when our tribe, overcome by 
numbers, was driven from its ancient camping-ground. 

Of late years the jays have visited us only at inter- 
vals ; and in winter their bright plumage, set off by the 
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snow, and their cheerful cry, are especially welcome. 
They would have furnished ^Esop with a fable, for the 
feathered crest in which they seem to take so much 
satisfaction is often their fatal snare. Country boys 
make a hole with their fingers in the snow-crust just 
large enough to admit the jay's head, and, hollowing it 
out somewhat beneath, bait it with a few kernels of 
corn. The crest slips easily into the trap, but will not 
be pulled out, and he who comes to feast remains a prey. 

Twice have the crow-blackbirds attempted a settle- 
ment in my pines, and twice have the robins, who claim 
a right of preemption, so successfully played the part 
of border-ruflSans as to drive them away — to my great 
regret, for they are the best substitute we have for 
rooks. At Shady Hill (now, alas ! empty of its so long- 
loved household) they build by hundreds, and nothing 
can be more cheery than their creaking clatter (like 
a convention of old-fashioned tavern-signs) as they 
gather at evening to debate in mass meeting their 
windy politics, or to gossip at their tent-doors over the 
events of the day. Their bearing is grave, and their 
stalk across the turf as martial as that of a second-rate 
ghost in Hamlet. They never meddled with my com, 
so far as I could discover. 

For a few years I had crows, but their nests are an 
irresistible bait for boys, and their settlement was 
broken up. They grew so wonted as to throw off a 
great part of their shyness, and to tolerate my near 
approach. One very hot day I stood for some time 
within twenty feet of a mother and three children, who 
sat on an elm bough over my head, gasping in the sul- 

18 
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try air, and holding their wings half -spread for cool- 
ness. All birds during the pairing season become more 
or less sentimental, and murmur soft nothings in a 
tone very unlike the grinding-organ repetition and 
loudness of their habitual song. The crow is very 
comical as a lover, and to hear him trying to soften his 
croak to the proper standard, has something the effect 
of a Mississippi boatman quoting Tennyson. Yet there 
are few things to my ear more melodious than his caw 
of a clear winter morning as it drops to you filtered 
through five hundred fathoms of crisp blue air. 

The hostility of all smaller birds makes the moral 
character of the crow, for all his deaconlike demeanor 
and garb, somewhat questionable. He could never 
sally forth without insult. The golden robins, espe- 
cially, would chase him as far as I could follow with 
Day ey®> making him duck clumsily to avoid their im- 
portunate bills. I do not believe, however, that he 
robbed my nests hereabouts, for the refuse of the gas- 
works, which, in our free-and-easy community, is al- 
lowed to poison the river, supplied him with dead ale- 
wives in abundance. I used to watch him making his 
periodical visits to the salt-marshes and coming back 
with a fish in his beak to his young savages, who, no 
doubt, like it in that condition which makes it savory 
to the Kanakas and other corvine races of men. 

— James Russell Lowell. 

neutrality : the state of not taking part in either side of a quarrel. — 
manumis^sion : the act of liberating. — preemp^tion : the right of purchas- 
ing before others. — rool^S : European birds resembling the crow. — impor'- 
tanate: unreasonably urgent. — alewires: a kind of fish. — Kana'kas: 
natives of the Sandwich Islands. — cor'Tine : crowlike. 
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THE FALLS OF THE RHINE 

My friend, what shall I say to you? I have just 
come from seeing that strange thing. I am only a 
few steps from it. I hear the noise of it. I am 
writing to you without knowing what falls from my 
thoughts. Ideas and images accumulate there pell- 
mell, hastening, jostling, and bruising each other, 
and disappearing in vapor, in foam, in uproar, and 
rn clouds. 

Within me there is an immense ebullition. It 
seems to me that I have the Falls of the Rhine in my 
brain. 

I write at random, just as it comes. You must un- 
derstand, if you can. 

You arrive at Laufen. It is a castle of the thir- 
teenth century, a very beautiful pile and of a very 
good style. At the door there are two gilded wyvems 
with open mouths. They are roaring. You would 
say that they- are making the mysterious noise you 
hear. 

You enter. 

You are in the courtyard of a castle. It is no longer 
a castle, it is a farm. Hens, geese, turkeys, dirt ; a cart 
in a comer; and a vat of lime. A door opens. The cas- 
cade appears. 

Marvelous spectacle! 

Frightful tumult! That is the first effect. Then 
you look about you. The cataract cuts out the gulfs 
which it fills with large white sheets. As in a con- 
flagration, there are some little peaceful spots in the 
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midst of this object of terror; groves blended with 
foam; charming brooks in the mosses; fountains 
shadowed by little boughs gently agitated. — And then 
these details vanish, and the impression of the whole 
returns to you. Eternal tempest! Snow, vital 
and furious. The water is of a strange transparency. 
Some black rocks produce sinister aspects under 
the water. They appear to touch the surface and 
are ten feet down. Below the two principal leaps 
of the falls two great sheaves of foam spread them- 
selves upon the river and disperse in green clouds. 
On the other side of the Rhine, I perceive a tranquil 
group of little houses, where the housekeepers come 
and go. 

As I am observing, my guide tells me : " Lake Con- 
stance froze in the winter of 1829 and 1830. It had 
not frozen for a hundred and four years. People 
crossed it in carriages. Poor people were frozen to 
death in Schaflfhausen." 

I descended a little lower towards the abyss. The 
sky was gray and veiled. The cascade roared like a 
tiger. Frightful noise, terrible rapidity ! Dust of wa- 
ter, smoke, and rain at the same time. Through this 
mist you see the cataract in its full development. 
Five large rocks cut it into five sheets of water of 
diverse aspects and different sizes. You believe you 
see the five worn piers of a bridge of Titans. In the 
winter the ice forms blue arches upon these black 
abutments. 

The nearest of these rocks is of a strange form ; it 
seems as if the water issued full of rage from the hide- 
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ous and impassive head of a Hindoo idol with an 
elephant's head. Some trees and brambles, which 
intermingle at its summit, give it bristling and hor- 
rible hair. 



At the most awe-inspiring point of the Falls, a great 
rock disappears and reappears under the foam like the 
skull of an engulfed giant, beaten for six thousand years 
by this dreadful shower-bath. 

The guide continues his monologue : " The Falls of 
the Rhine are one league from Schaffhausen. The 
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whole mass of the river falls there at a height of sev- 
enty feet " 

The rugged path which descends from the castle of 
Laufen to the abyss, crosses a garden. At the moment 
when I passed, deafened by the formidable cataract, a 
child, accustomed to living with this marvel of the 
world, was playing among the flowers. 

This path has several barriers, where you pay a 
trifle from time to time. The poor cataract should not 
work for nothing. See the trouble it gives. It is very 
necessary that with all the foam that it throws upon the 
trees, the rocks, the river, and the clouds, that it should 
throw a few sous into the pocket of some one. That is 
the least it can do. 

I came along this path until I reached a kind of bal- 
cony skillfully poised right over the abyss. 

There, everything moves you at once. You are daz- 
zled, made dizzy, confused, terrified, and charmed. You 
lean on a wooden rail that trembles. Some yellow trees, 
— it is autumn — and some red quick-trees surround a 
little pavilion, from which one observes the horror 
of the thing. The women cover themselves with an 
oilskin (each one costs a franc). Ypu are suddenly 
enveloped in a terrible, thundering and heavy 
shower. 

Some pretty little yellow snails crawl voluptuously 
over this dew on the rail of the balcony. The rock that 
slopes beyond the balcony weeps drop by drop into 
the cascade. Upon this rock, which is in the center 
of the cataract, a knight of painted wood stands lean- 
ing upon a red shield with a white cross. Some man 
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certainly risked his life to plant this doubtful orna- 
ment in the midst of Jehovah's grand and eternal 
poetry. 

The two giants, who lift up their heads, I should 
say the two largest rocks, seem to speak. The thunder 
is their voice. Above an alarming mound of foam you 
see a peaceful little house with its little orchard. You 
would say that this terrible hydra is condemned to 
carry eternally upon his back that sweet and happy 
cabin. 

I went to the extremity of the balcony; I leaned 
against the rock. The sight became still more terrible. 
It was a frightful descent of water. The hideous and 
splendid abyss angrily throws a shower of pearls into 
the face of those who dare to regard it so near. That is 
admirable. The four great heaps of the cataract fall, 
mount, and fall again without ceasing. You would be- 
lieve that you were beholding the four lightning-wheels 
of the storm-chariot. 

The wooden bridge was laid under water. The 
boards were slippery. Some dead leaves quivered un- 
der my feet. In a cleft of the rock, I noticed a little 
tuft of dried grass. Dry under the cataract of Schaff- 
hausen ! in this deluge, it missed every drop of water ! 
There are some hearts that may be likened to this tuft 
of grass. In the midst of a vortex of human pros- 
perity, they wither of themselves. Alas! this drop 
of water which they have missed and which springs 
not forth from the earth but falls from heaven, is 
Love! 

How long did I remain there, absorbed in that 
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grand spectacle! I could not possibly tell you. Dur- 
ing that contemplation the hours passed in my spirit 
like the waves in the abyss, without leaving a trace or 
memory. 

However, some one came to inform me that the day 
was declining. I climbed up to the castle and from 
there I descended to the sandy shore whence you cross 
the Rhine to gain the right bank. This shore is below 
the Falls, and you cross the river at a few fathoms 
from the cataract. To accomplish this, you risk your- 
self, in a little boat, charming, light, exquisite, adjusted 
like the canoe of a savage, constructed of wood as sup- 
ple as the skin of a shark, solid, elastic, fibrous, graz- 
ing the rocks every instant and hardly escaping — ^being 
managed like all the small boats of the Rhine with a 
hook, and an oar in the form of a shovel. Nothing is 
stranger than to feel in this little boat the deep and 
thunderous shocks of the water. 

As the bark moved away from the bank, I looked 
above my head at the battlements covered with tiles, 
and the sharp gable ends of the castle that dominates 
the precipice. Some fishermen's nets were drying up 
on the stones on the bank of the river. Do they fish in 
this vortex? Yes, without doubt. As the fish cannot 
leap over the cataract, many salmon are caught here. 
Moreover, where is the whirlpool in which man will 
not fish? 

Now I will recapitulate my intense and almost 
poignant sensations. First impression: you do not 
know what to say, you are crushed as by all great 
poems. Then the whole unravels itself. The beauties 
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disengage themselves from the cloud. Altogether 
it is grand, somber, hideous, magnificent, unutter- 
able. 

On the other side of the Rhine, the Falls are made 
to turn mill-wheels. 

Upon one bank, the castle ; upon the other, the vil- 
lage, which is called Neuhausen. 

It is a remarkable thing that each of the great Al- 
pine rivers, on leaving the mountains, has the color of 
the sea to which it flows. The Rhone, escaping from 
the Lake of Geneva, is blue like the Mediterranean ; the 
Rhine issuing from Lake Constance, is green like the 
ocean. 

Unfortunately the sky was overcast. I cannot, 
therefore, say that I saw the Falls of Laufen in all 
their splendor. Nothing is richer nor more marvelous 
than that shower of pearls of which I have already told 
you. This should be, however, even more wonderful 
when the sun changes these pearls to diamonds and 
when the rainbow plunges its emerald neck into the 
foam, 'like a divine bird that comes to drink in the 
abyss. 

From the other side of the Rhine, whence I am now 
writing, the cataract appears in its entirety, divided 
into five very distinct parts, each of which has its 
physiognomy quite apart from the others, and forming 
a kind of crescendo. The first is an overflowing from a 
mill; the second, almost symmetrically composed by 
the work of the wave and time, is a fountain ; the third, 
a cascade; the fourth, an avalanche; and the fifth, 
chaos. 
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A last word, and I will close this letter. Several 
paces from the Falls, you explore a calcareous rock, 
which is very beautiful. In thei^midst of one of the quar- 
ries that are there a galley-slave, in stripes of gray and 
black, with pick-axe in his hand and a double chain on 
his feet, looked at the cataract. Chance seems to de- 
light itself sometimes in placing in contrast, sometimes 
sad and sometimes terrible, the work of nature and the 
work of society. 

— Victor Hugo. 

ebnlirtion: boiling.— wy'Tems : mythical two-legged creatures hav- 
ing heads like dragons.— Titans : mythological beings of great size and 
strength. — abnt'menls : solid parts of a wall that bear the lateral pressure 
of an arch. — sous: pennies. — franc: a French silver coin worth about 19 
cents. — Tolnp'tnonsly : with delight or pleasure. — vortex: a whirlpool.— 
recapiVulate : sum up.— poign'ant : piercing. — physiog'nomy : general 
appearance or aspect.— calea'reons : the name of a kind of stone. 



JUNE 

And what is so rare as a day in June? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 
Then Heaven tries earth if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear lays : 
Whether we look, or whether we listen. 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 
Every clod feels a stir of might. 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, grasping blindly above it for light. 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers ; 
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The flush of life may well be seen 

Thrilling back over hills and valleys; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 

The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there's never a leaf or a blade too mean 

To be some happy creature's palace ; 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 

Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being overrun 

With the deluge of summer it receives ; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and 

sings; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest, — 
In the nice ear of Nature which song is the best? 

Now is the high-tide of the year, 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer 

Into every bare inlet and creek and bay; 
Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it. 
We are happy now because God so wills it; 
No matter how barren the past may have been, 
'Tis enough for us now that the leaves are green ; 
We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell; 
We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help knowing 
That skies are clear and grass is growing; 
The breeze comes whispering in our ear 
That dandelions are blossoming near, 

That maize has sprouted, that streams are flowing, 
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That the river is bluer than the sky, 
That the robin is plastering his house hard by; 
And if the breeze kept the good news back, 
For other couriers we should not lack; 

We could guess it all by yon heifer's lowing, — 
And hark ! how clear bold chanticleer, 
Warmed with the new wine of the year. 

Tells all in his lusty crowing! 

— James Russell Lowell. 



ON THE FIELD OF GETTYSBURG 

November 19, 1863, a portion of the battlefield of Gettysburg was 
dedicated and consecrated as a national cemetery. On this occasion Presi- 
dent Lincoln made the following address: 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth on this continent a new nation, conceived in lib- 
erty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that nation, or any nation so conceived and 
so dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a great 
battlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate a 
portion of that field as a final resting-place for those 
who here gave their lives that that nation might live. 
It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do 
this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate — ^we can- 
not consecrate — we cdnnot hallow — this ground. The 
brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have 
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consecrated it far above our poor power to add or de- 
tract. The world will little note nor long remember 
what we say here, but it can never forget what they 
did here. It is for us, the living, rather, to be dedi- 
cated here to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have 



thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is 
rather for us to 
be here dedicated 
to the great task 
remaining before 
u s — t hat from 
these honored 
dead we take in- 
creased devotion 
to that cause for 
which they gave 
the last full meas- 
ure of devotion ; 
that we here 



highly resolve that these dead shall not have died 
in vain ; that this nation, ander God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom; and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth. 

— Abraham Lincoln. 

conceived : formed. — detract' : take away from. 
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O CAPTAIN! MY CAPTAIN! 

O Captain ! my Captain ! our fearful trip is done, 

The ship has weather'd every rack, the prize we sought 
is won, 

The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all ex- 
ulting. 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and 
daring : 

But O heart! heart! heart! 

the bleeding drops of red. 
Where on the deck my Captain lies. 
Fallen cold and dead. 

O Captain ! my Captain ! rise up and hear the bells ; 
Rise up — for you the flag is flung — for you the bugle 

trills. 
For you bouquets and ribboned wreaths — for you the 

shores a-crowding. 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces 
turning ; 

Here, Captain! dear father! 

This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream that on the deck, 
YouVe fallen cold and dead. 

My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and 

still. 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor 

will. 
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The ship is anchored safe and sound, its voyage closed 

and done, 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object 
won; 

Exult, O shores I and ring, O bells ! 

But I with mournful tread. 
Walk the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 

— Walt Whitman. 



D'ARTAGNAN JOINS THE MUSKETEERS 

The following story is taken from a famous book, ** The Three Musket- 
eers/' which relates the adventures of Athos, Porthos, and Aramis, mem- 
bers of the King's Musketeers in France at the time of King Louis XIII 
and the powerful Cardinal Richelieu. D'Artagnan, the hero of the story, is 
a youth who has just come up to Paris from Gascony, a French province, 
to make his way in the world. While running after a man who had stolen 
his letter of introduction to ?k onsieur de Tr^ville, the Captain of the 
King's Musketeers, he runs into Athos and wrenches the musketeer's 
shoulder. Athos thereupon challenges him to a duel to take place at noon. 
D'Artagnan runs on, and in endeavoring to pass between two men, runs 
into the cloak of Porthos and thereby discovers that a gorgeous gold em- 
broidered baldrick which that musketeer is wearing is only leather in the 
back. Porthos challenges him to a duel at one o'clock. The unfortunate 
D'Artagnan runs on, and sees Aramis conversing with several gentlemen. 
He restores to him a hankerchief upon which Aramis was holding his foot. 
In this way he gets into the bad graces of Aramis, because the handker- 
chief bore a lady's crest and Aramis had been tr3dng to hide it. The hour 
for his duel with Aramis is set for two o'clock. 

D'Artagnan was acquainted with nobody in Paris^ 
He went, therefore, to his appointment with Athos, 
without a second, determined to be satisfied with those 
his adversary should choose. Besides, his intention 
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was formed to make the brave musketeer all suitable 
apologies, but without meanness or weakness, fearing 
that that might result from his duel which generally 
results from an affair of the kind, when a young and 
vigorous man fights with an adversary who is wounded 
and weakened ; if conquered, he doubles the triumph of 
his antagonist ; if a conqueror, he is accused of foul play 
and want of courage. 

" Monsieur," said Athos, " I have engaged two of 
my friends as seconds ; but these two friends are not 
yet come, at which I am astonished, as it is not at all 
their custom to be behindhand." 

" I have no seconds on my part, monsieur," said 
D'Artagnan; "for, having only arrived yesterday in 
Paris, I as yet know no one but M. de Treville, to 
whom I was recommended by my father, who has the 
honor to be, in some degree, one of his friends." 

Athos reflected for an instant. 

" You know no one but M. de Treville ? " he 
asked. 

" No, monsieur ; I know only him." 

" Well, but then," continued Athos, speaking partly 
to himself, " well, but then, if I kill you, I shall have the 
air of a boy-slayer." 

" Not too much so," replied D'Artagnan, with a bow 
that was not deficient in dignity, " not too much so, 
since you do me the honor to draw a sword with me 
whilst suffering from a wound which is very pain- 
ful." 

" Well, that is again well said," cried Athos, with 
a gracious nod to D'Artagnan, that did not come from 
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a man without brains, and certainly not from a man 
without a heart. " Monsieur, I love men of your kid- 
ney, and I foresee plainly that, if we don't kill each 
other, I shall hereafter have much pleasure in your 
conversation. We will wait for these gentlemen, if you 
please ; I have plenty of time, and it will be more cor- 
rect. Ah I here is one of them, I think." 

In fact, at the end of the street, the gigantic form 
of Porthos began to appear. 

" What ! " cried D* Artagnan, " is your first second 
M. Porthos?" 

" Yes. Is that unpleasant to you? " 

" Oh, not at all." 

" And here comes the other." 

D'Artagnan turned in the direction pointed to by 
Athos, and perceived Aramis. 

" What ! " cried he, in an accent of great astonish- 
ment, " is your second witness M. Aramis ? " 

" Doubtless he is. Are you not aware that we are 
never seen one without the others, and that we are 
called in the musketeers and the guards, at court and 
in the city, Athos, Porthos, and Aramis, or the three 
inseparables? And yet, as you come from Dax or 
Pau " 

" From Tarbes," said D'Artagnan. 

"It is probable you are ignorant of this circum- 
stance," said Athos. 

" My faith I " replied d' Artagnan. " You are well 
named, gentlemen, and my adventure, if it should make 
any noise, will prove at least that your union is not 
founded upon contrasts 1 " 

19 
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In the meantime Portlios had come up, waved his 
hand to Athos, and then turning towards D'Artagnan, 
stood quite astonished. 

Permit us to say, in passing, that he had changed 
his baldrick, and was without his cloak. 

"Ah, ah!" said he, "what does this mean?" 

" This is the gentleman I am going to fight with," 
said Athos, pointing to D'Artagnan with his hand, and 
saluting him with the same gesture. 

" Why, it is with him I also am going to fight," said 
Porthos. 

" But not before one o'clock," replied D'Artagnan. 

" Well, and I also am going to fight with that gen- 
tleman," said Aramis, coming on to the ground as he 
spoke. 

" But not till two o'clock," said D'Artagnan, with 
the same calmness. 

" But what are you going to fight about, Athos? " 
asked Aramis. 

" My faith! I don't very well know; he hurt nay 
shoulder. And you, Porthos ? " 

" My faith ! I am going to fight, because I am going 
to fight," answered Porthos, coloring deeply. 

Athos, whose keen eye lost nothing, perceived a 
faintly sly smile pass over the lips of the young Gascon, 
as he replied : 

" We had a short discussion upon dress." 

" And you, Aramis ? " asked Athos. 

" Oh, ours is a theological quarrel," replied Aramis, 
making a sign to D'Artagnan to keep secret the cause 
of their dispute. 
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Athos saw a second smile on the lips of D' Artagnan. 

" Indeed! " said Athos. 

" Yes ; a passage of St. Augustine, upon which we 
would not agree," said the Gascon. 

" By Jove I this is a clever fellow," murmured Athos. 

" And now you are all assembled, gentlemen," said 
D' Artagnan, " permit me to offer you my excuses." 

At this word excuses, a cloud passed over the brow 
of Athos, a haughty smile curled the lip of Porthos, and 
a negative sign was the reply of Aramis. ' 

" You do not understand me, gentlemen," said D'Ar- 
tagnan, throwing up his head, the sharp and bold lines 
of which were at the moment gilded by a bright sun 
ray. " I ask to be excused in case I should not be able 
to discharge my debt to all three ; for M. Athos has the 
right to kill me first, which must abate your valor in 
your own estimation, M. Porthos, and render yours 
almost null, M. Aramis. And now, gentlemen, I repeat, 
excuse me, but on that account only, and — ^guard ! " 

At these words, with the most gallant air possible, 
D'Artagnan drew his sword. 

The blood had mounted to the head of D'Artagnan, 
and at that moment he would have drawn his sword 
against all the musketeers in the kingdom, as willingly 
as he now did against Athos, Porthos, and Aramis. 

It was a quarter past mid-day. The sun was in its 
zenith, and the spot chosen for the theater of the duel 
was exposed to its full power. 

" It is very hot," said Athos, drawing his sword in 
his turn, " and yet I cannot take off my doublet ; for I 
just now felt my wound begin to bleed again, and I 
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should not like to annoy monsieur with the sight of 
blood which he has not drawn from me himself." 

" That is true, monsieur," replied D'Artagnan, 
" and, whether drawn by myself or another, I assure 
you I shall always view with regret the blood of so 
brave a gentleman ; I will therefore fight in my doub- 
let, as you do." 

" Come, come, enough of compliments," cried Por- 
thos; "please to remember we are waiting for our 
turns." 

" Speak for yourself," interrupted Aramis. " For 
my part, I think what they say is very well said, and 
quite worthy of two gentlemen." 

" When you please, monsieur," said Athos, putting 
himself on guard. 

" I waited your orders," said D'Artagnan, crossing 
swords. 

But scarcely had the two swords sounded on meet- 
ing, when a company of the guards of his Eminence, 
commanded by M. de Jussac, turned the angle of the 
convent. 

" The cardinal's guards ! the cardinal's guards I '* 
cried Aramis and Porthos at the same time. " Sheathe 
swords ! gentlemen ! sheathe swords ! " 

But it was too late. The two combatants had been 
seen in a position whicii left no doubt of their inten- 
tions. 

"Hola!" cried Jussac, advancing towards them, 
and making a sign to his men to do so likewise, " hola I 
musketeers, fighting here, then, are you! And the 
edicts, what is become of them? " 
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• 

" You are very generous, gentlemen of the guards," 
said Athos, with bitterness, for Jussac was one of the 
aggressors of the preceding day. " If we were to see 
you fighting, I can assure you that we would make no 
effort to prevent you. Leave us alone, then, and you 
will enjoy a little amusement without cost to your- 
selves." 

" Gtentlemen," said Jussac, " it is with great regret 
that I pronounce the thing impossible. Duty before 
everything. Sheathe, then, if you please, and fol- 
low us." 

"Monsieur," said Aramis, parodying Jussac, "it 
would afford us great pleasure to obey your polite in- 
vitation, if it depended upon ourselves ; but, unfortu- 
nately, the thing is impossible ; M. de Treville has for- 
bidden it. Pass on your way, then ; it is the best thing 
you can do." 

This raillery exasperated Jussac. 

" We will charge upon you, then," said he, " if you 
disobey." 

" There are five of them," said Athos, half aloud, 
" and we are but three ; we shall be beaten again, and 
must die on the spot, for, on my part, I declare I will 
never appear before the captain again as a conquered 
man." 

Athos, Porthos, and Aramis instantly closed in, and 
Jussac drew up his soldiers. 

This short interval was sufficient to determine D'Ar- 
tagnan on the part he was to take ; it was one of those 
events which decide the life of a man ; it was a choice 
between the king and the cardinal ; the choice made, it 
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must be persisted in. To fight was to disobey the law, 
to risk his head, to make at once an enemy of a minister 
more powerful than the king himself ; all this the young 
man perceived, and yet, to his praise we speak it, he 
did not hesitate a second. Turning towards Athos and 
his friends, 

" Gentlemen," said he, " allow me to correct your 
words, if you please. You said you were but three, but 
it appears to me we are four." 

" But you are not one of us," said Porthos. 

" That's true," replied D'Artagnan ; " I do not wear 
the uniform, but I am one of you in spirit. My heart 
is that of a musketeer; I feel it, monsieur, and that 
impels me on." 

" Withdraw, young man," cried Jussac, who, doubt- 
less, by his gestures and the expression of his counte- 
nance, had guessed D'Artagnan's design. 

" You may retire ; we allow you to do so. Save your 
skin ; be gone quickly." 

D'Artagnan did not move. 

"Decidedly you are a pretty fellow," said Athos, 
pressing the young man's hand. 

" Come, come, decide one way or the other," replied 
Jussac. 

" Well," said Porthos to Aramis, " we must do some- 
thing." 

" Monsieur is very generous," said Athos. 

But all three reflected upon the youth of D'Arta- 
gnan, and dreaded his inexperience. 

" We should only be three, one of whom is wounded, 
with the addition of a boy," resumed Athos, "and 
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yet it will be not the less said that we were four 
men." 

" Tes, but to yield I " said Porthos. 

" That's rather difficult," replied Athos. 



IVArtagnan comprehended whence a part of this 
irresolution arose. 

" Try me, gentlemen," said he, " and I swear to you, 
by my honor, that I will not go hence if we are con- 
quered." 

"What is your name, my brave fellow t" said 
Athos. 
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" D'Artagnan, monsieur." 

" Well, then ! Athos, Porthos, Aramis, and D'Ar- 
tagnan, forward 1 " cried Athos. 

— Alexandre Dumas. 

D'Artagnan (dftr-tftN-y^N'). — second : one who acts as another's aid in 
a duel. — Monsieur (m5-sye') : the common French title used as we use Mr. 
X)r Sir. Its abbreviation is Jf. — ^bftl'driek : a broad belt worn across the chest, 
over one shoulder and under the other arm. — Gascon : a native of Gascony, 
a province of France. — theologr'ical : pertaining to the science which treats 
of God. — ze'nith : highest point. — his Eminence : a title used in speaking 
of, or addressing a cardinal, a high officer in the Roman Catholic church. — 
Jnssac : zhdb-sSc'. 



THE HIGH TroE ON THE COAST OF 

LINCOLNSHIRE 

The old mayor climbed the belfry tower, 
The ringers ran by two, by three ; 

" Pull, if ye never pulled before ; 

Good ringers, pull your best," quoth he. 

" Play uppe, play uppe, Boston bells I 

Play all your changes, all your swells. 
Play uppe * The Brides of Enderby/ '^ 

Men say it was a stolen tyde — 

The Lord that sent it, He knows all ; 

But in myne ears doth still abide 
The message that the bells let fall : 

And there was nought of strange, beside 

The flights of mews and peewits pied 
By millions crouched on the old sea wall. 
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I sat and spun within the doore, 
My thread brake off, I raised myne eyes ; 

The level sun, like ruddy ore, 
Lay sinking in the barren skies ; 

And dark against day's golden death 

She moved where Lindis wandereth, 

My Sonne's faire wife, Elizabeth. 



** Cusha I Cusha ! Cusha ! " calling. 
Ere the early dews were falling, 

Farre away I heard her song. 

" Cusha ! Cusha ! " all along ; 
Where the reedy Lindis floweth, 

Floweth, floweth. 
From the meads where melick groweth 

Faintly came her milking song. — 



" Cusha ! Cusha ! Cusha I " calling, 
" For the dews will soone be falling; 
Leave your meadow grasses mellow. 

Mellow, mellow; 
Quit your cowslips, cowslips yellow, 

Come uppe Whitefoot, come uppe Lightfoot, 
Quit the stalks of parsley hollow. 

Hollow, hollow; 
Come uppe Jetty, rise and follow, 

From the clovers lift your head; 
Come uppe, Jetty, rise and follow. 

Jetty, to the milking shed." 
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If it be long, aye, long ago. 

When I beginne to think howe long, 

Again I hear the Lindis flow, 

Swift as an arrowe, sharpe and strong; 

And all the aire it seemeth mee 

Bin full of floating bells (sayeth she), 

That ring the tune of Enderby. 

AUe fresh the level pasture lay, 
And not a shadowe mote be seene, 

Save where full fyve good miles away 
The steeple towered from out the greene ; 

And lo ! the great bell f arre and wide 

Was heard in all the country side 

That Saturday at eventide. 

The swannerds where their sedges are 
Moved on in sunset's golden breath, 
The shepherde lads I heard afarre, 
And my Sonne's wife, Elizabeth; 
Till floating o'er the grassy sea 
Came downe that kyndly message free, 
The " Brides of Mavis Enderby." 

Then some looked uppe into the sky, 

And all along where Lindis flows 
To where the goodly vessels lie, 

And where the lordly steeple shows. 
They sayde, " And why should this thing be, 
What danger lowers by land or sea f 
They ring the tune of Enderby ! 
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" For evil news from Mablethorpe, 

Of pyrates galleys warping down ; 
For shippes ashore beyond the scorpe, 

They have not spared to wake the towne : 
But while the west bin red to see, 
And storms be none, and pyrates flee, 
Why ring ' The Brides of Enderby 'f " 

I looked without, and lo ! my sonne 
Came riding downe with might and main: 

He raised a shout as he drew on, 
Till all the welkin rang again, 

" Elizabeth ! Elizabeth I " 

(A sweeter woman ne'er drew breath 

Than my Sonne's wife, Elizabeth.) 

" The olde sea wall (he cried) is downe, 

The rising tide comes on apace, 
And boats adrift in yonder towne 

Go sailing uppe the market place." 
He shook as one that looks on death : 
" God save you, mother ! " straight he saith ; 
"Where is my wife, Elizabeth?" 

" Good Sonne, where Lindis winds away 

With her two bairns I marked her long ; 
And ere yon bells beganne to play 
Afar I heard her milking song." 
He looked across the grassy sea, 
To right, to left, " Ho, Enderby ! " 
Then rang " The Brides of Enderby " I 
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With that he cried and beat his breast ; 

For lo ! along the river's bed 
A mighty eygre reared his crest, 

And uppe the lindis raging sped. 
It swept with thunderous noises loud ; 
Shaped like a curiing snow-white cloud, 
Or like a demon in a shroud. 

And rearing Lindis backward pressed, 

Shook all her trembling bankes amaine ; 
Then madly at the eygre's breast 

Flung uppe her weltering walls again. 
Then bankes came down with ruin and rout — 
Then beaten foam flew round about — 
Then all the mighty floods were out. 

So farre, so fast the eygre drave, 
The heart had hardly time to beat, 

Before a shallow seething wave 
Sobbed in the grasses at oure feet: 

The feet had hardly time to flee 

Before it brake against the knee. 

And all the world was in the sea. 

Upon the roofe we sate that night, 
The noise of bells went sweeping by : 

I marked the lofty beacon light 
Stream from the church tower, red and high- 

A lurid mark and dread to see ; 

And awesome bells they were to mee, 

That in the dark rang " Enderby." 
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They rang the sailor lads to guide 
From roofe to roofe who fearless rowed; 

And I — ^my sonne was at my side, 
And yet the ruddy beacon glowed ; 

And yet he moaned beneath his breath, 

" come in life, or come in death I 

lost I my love, Elizabeth." 

And didst thou visit hiiTi no moref 
Thou didst, thou didst my daughter deare; 

The waters laid thee at his doore, 
Ere yet the early dawn was clear. 

Thy pretty bairns in fast embrace, 

The lifted sun shone on thy face, 

Down drifted to thy dwelling-place. 

That flow strewed wrecks about the grass, 
That ebbe swept out the flocks to sea ; 

A fatal ebbe and flow, alas ! 
To manye more than myne and me : 

But each will mourn his own (she saith). 

And sweeter woman ne'er drew breath 

Than nay Sonne's wife, Elizabeth. 

1 shall never hear her more 
By the reedy Lindis shore, 

" Cusha, Cusha, Cusha ! " calling, 
Ere the early dews be falling ; 
I shall never hear her song, 
" Cusha, Cusha ! " all along. 
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Where the sunny Lindis floweth, 

Goeth, floweth; 
From meads where melick groweth, 
When the water winding down, 
Onward floweth to the town. 

I shall never see her more 
Where the reeds and rushes quiver 

Shiver, quiver; 
Stand beside the sobbing river, 
Sobbing, throbbing, in its falling. 
To tlie sandy lonesome shore ; 
I shall never hear her calling 
" Leave your meadow grasses mellow, 

Mellow, mellow; 

"Quit your cowslips, cowslips yellow; 

Come uppe Whitef oot, come uppe Lightfoot ; 
Quit your parsley hollow, 

Hollow, hollow; 
Come uppe Lightfoot, rise and follow ; 
Lightfoot, Whitefoot, 
From your clovers lift the head ; 
Come uppe Jetty, follow, follow. 
Jetty, to the milking shed." 

— ^Jean Ingelow. 

mePick : a kind of grass.— swan'nerds : usually spelled stvanherds • 
those that tend tha swans. — scorpe : a bed of shellfish. — wel'kin : the 
3k7._|)airns (barns) : children.— eygre (e'gSr) : wave. 
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A EULOGY OF LAFAYETTE 

There have doubtless been in all ages men whose 
discoveries or inventions, in the world of matter or of 
mind, have opened new avenues to the dominion of 
man over the material creation; have increased his 
means or his faculties of enjoyment; have raised him 
in nearer approximation to that higher and happier 
condition, the object of his hopes and aspirations in 
his present state of existence. 

Lafayette discovered no new principle of politics or 
morals. He invented nothing in science. He disclosed 
no phenomenon in the laws of nature. Bom and edu- 
cated in the highest order of nobility, under the most 
absoilute monarchy of Europe, in possession of an 
affluent fortune, and master of himself and of all his 
capabilities at the moment of attaining manhood, the 
principle of republican justice and of social equality 
took possession of his heart and mind, as if by inspira- 
tion from above. He devoted himself, his life, his for- 
tune, his hereditary honors, his towering ambition, his 
splendid hopes, all to the cause of liberty. He came 
to another hemisphere to defend her. *He became one 
of the most effective champions of our Independence; 
but, that once achieved, he returned to his own coun- 
try, and thereafterward took no part in the contro- 
versies which have divided us. In the events of our 
Eevolution, and in the forms of policy which we have 
adopted for the establishment and perpetuation of our 
freedom, Lafayette found the most perfect form of 
government. He wished to add nothing to it. He 
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would gladly have abstracted nothing from it. Instead 
of an imaginary republic he took a practical existing 
model, in actual operation here, and never attempted 
or wished more than to apply it faithfully to his own 
country. 

It was not given to Moses to enter the promised 
land; but he saw it from the summit of Pisgah. It 
was not given to Lafayette to witness the consumma- 
tion of his wishes in the establishment of a republic, 
and the extinction of all hereditary rule in France. 
His principles were in advance of the age and hemi- 
sphere in which he lived. A Bourbon still reigns on the 
throne of France, and it is not for us to scrutinize the 
title by which he reigns. The principles of elective and 
hereditary power, blended in reluctant union in his 
person, may postpone to af tertime the last conflict to 
which they must ultimately come. The life of the pa- 
triarch was not long enough for the development of his 
whole political system. Its final accomplishment is a 
matter of the future. 

The anticipation of this event is the more certain, 
from the consideration that all the principles for which 
Lafayette contended were practical. He never in- 
dulged himself in wild and fanciful speculations. The 
principle of hereditary power was, in his opinion, the 
bane of all republican liberty in Europe. Unable to 
extinguish it in the Revolution of 1830, so far as con- 
cerned the chief magistracy of the nation, Lafayette 
had the satisfaction of seeing it abolished with ref- 
erence to the peerage. An hereditary Crown, stript of 
the support which it may derive from an hereditary 
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peerage, however compatible with Asiatic despotism, 
is an anomaly in the history of the Christian world and 
in the theory of free government. There is no argu- 
ment producible against the existence of an hereditary 
peerage, but applies with aggravated weight against 
the transmission from sire to son, of an hereditary 
Crown. The prejudices and passions of the people of 
France rejected the principle of inherited power, in 
every situation of public trust, excepting the first and 
highest of them all ; but there they clung to it, as did 
the Israelites of old to the deities of Egypt. 

This is not the time or the place for a disquisition 
upon the comparative merits, as a system of govern- 
ment, of a republic, and a monarchy surrounded by re- 
publican institutions. Upon this subject there is 
among us no diversity of opinion; and if it should 
take the people of France another half century of in- 
ternal and external war, or dazzling and delusive glo- 
ries, of unparalleled triumphs, humiliating reverses, 
and bitter disappointments, to settle it to their satis- 
faction, the ultimate result can only bring them to the 
point where we have stood from the day of the Declara- 
tion of Independence — to the point where Lafayette 
would have brought them, and to which he looked as a 
consummation devoutly to be wished. 

Then, too, and then only, will be the time when the 
character of Lafayette will be appreciated at its true 
value throughout the civilized world. When the prin- 
ciple of hereditary dominion shall be relinquished in all 
the institutions of France; when government shall no 
longer be considered as property transmissible from 

20 
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sire to son, but as a trust committed for a limited time, 
and then to return to the people whence it came ; as a 
burdensome duty to be discharged, and not as a reward 
to be abused; when a claim, any claim, to political 
power by inheritance shall, in the estimation of the 
whole French people, be held as it now is by the whole 
people of the North American Union — ^then will be the 
time for contemplating the character of Lafayette, not 
merely in the events of his life, but in the full develop- 
ment of his intellectual conceptions, of his fervent as- 
pirations, of the labors and perils and sacrifices of his 
long and eventful career upon earth; and thencefor- 
ward, till the hour when the trump of the Archangel 
shall sound to announce that time shall be no more, the 
name of Lafayette shall stand enrolled upon the annals 
of our race, high on the list of the pure and disinter- 
ested benefactors of mankind. 

— ^JoHN QuiNCY Adams. 

arfluent : abundant. — consumma'tion :«completion, end. — Boiirl>oii : 

(boor'biin): a royal family of France. — bane: ruin, injury. — compatible: 
suitable, in agreement. — anom'aly : deviation from the common rule. — 
disqaisi'tion : a formal or elaborate essay. 



For a nation to love liberty, it is sufficient that she 
knows it; and to be free, it is sufficient that she wills it. 

— ^Lafayette. 
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THE BOYS 

Has there any old fellow got mixed with the boys ? 
If there has, take him out, without making a noise. 
Hang the Almanac's cheat and the Catalogue's spite ! 
Old time is a liar 1 We're twenty to-night 1 

We're twenty ! We're twenty I Who says we are more t 
He's tipsy, — young jackanapes! — show him the door! 
" Gray temples at twenty ? " — Yes ! white if we please ; 
Where the snow-flakes fall thickest there's nothing can 
freeze 1 

Was it snowing I spoke of f Excuse the mistake ! 
Look close, — you will see not a sign of a flake ! 
We want some new garlands for those we have shed, — 
And these are white roses in place of the red. 

We've a trick, we young fellows, you may have been 

told. 
Of talking (in public) as if we were old: — 
That boy we call " Doctor," and this we call " Judge " ; 
It's a neat little fiction, — of course it's all fudge. 

That fellow's the " Speaker," — the one on the right ; 
" Mr. Mayor," my young one, how are you to-night f 
That's our " Member of Congress," we say when we 

chaff ; 
There's the "Reverend" What's his name?— don't 

make me laugh. 
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That boy with the gray mathematical look 
Made believe he had written a wonderful book, 
And the Royal Society thought it was true ! 
So they chose him right in ; a good joke it was, too I 

There's a boy, we pretend, with a three-decker brain, 
That could harness a team with a logical chain ; 
When he spoke for our manhood in syllabled fire, 
We called him " The Justice," but now he's " The 
Squire." 

And there's a nice youngster of excellent pith, — 
Fate tried to conceal him by naming him Smith; 
But he shouted a song for the brave and the free, — 
Just read on his medal, " My country," " of thee ! " 

You hear that boy laughing? — ^You think he's all fun; 
But the angels laugh, too, at the good he has done ; 
The children laugh loud as they troop to his call. 
And the poor man that knows him laughs loudest of all ! 

Yes, we're boys, — always playing with tongue or with 

pen,— 
And I sometimes have asked, — Shall we ever be men! 
Shall we always be youthful, and laughing, and gay, 
Till the last dear companion drops smiling away? 

Then here's to our boyhood, its gold and its gray ! 
The stars of its winter, the dew of its May ! 
And when we have done with pur life-lasting toys. 
Dear Father, take care of thy children, the Boys ! 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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A BATTLE WITH A CANNON 

All the gunners came running up, beside themselves 
with terror. 

A frightful thing had just happened. 

One of the earronades of the battery, a twenty-four 
pound cannon, had become loose. 

This is perhaps the most dreadful thing that can 
take place at sea. Nothing more terrible can happen 
to a man-of-war under full sail. 

A cannon that breaks loose from its fastenings is 
suddenly transformed into a supernatural beast. It 
is a monster developed from a machine. This mass 
runs along on its wheels as easily as a billiard ball; 
it rolls with the rolling, pitches with the pitching, 
comes and goes, stops, seems to meditate, begins anew, 
darts like an arrow from one end of the ship to the 
other, whirls around, turns aside, evades, rears, hits 
out, crushes, kills, exterminates. 

It is a ram battering a wall at its own pleasure. 
Moreover, the battering-ram is iron, the wall is wood. 
It is matter set free; one might say that this eternal 
slave is wreaking its vengeance; it would seem as 
though the evil in what we call inanimate objects had 
found vent and suddenly burst forth ; it has the air of 
having lost its patience, and of taking a mysterious, 
dull revenge; nothing is so inexorable as the rage of 
the inanimate. The mad mass leaps like a panther; 
it has the weight of an elephant, the agility of a mouse, 
the obstinacy of the ox ; it takes one by surprise, like 
the surge of the sea ; it flashes like lightning ; it is deaf 
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as the tomb; it weighs ten thousand pounds, and 
it bounds like a child's ball; it whirls as it advances, 
and the circles it describes are intersected by right 
angles. And what help is there? How can it be 
overcome ? 

A calm succeeds the tempest, a cyclone passes over, 
a wind dies away, we replace the broken mass, we check 
the leak, we extinguish the fire ; but what is to be done 
with the enormous bronze beast? How can it be sub- 
dued? You can reason with a mastiff, take a bull by 
surprise, fascinate a snake, frighten a tiger, mollify a 
lion ; but there is no resource with the monster known 
as a loosened gun. You cannot kill it, — ^it is already 
dead, and yet it lives. It breathes a sinister life 
bestowed on it by the Infinite. The plank beneath 
sways it to and fro; it is moved by the ship; the 
sea lifts the ship, and the wind keeps the sea in mo- 
tion. This destroyer is a toy. Its terrible vitality is 
fed by the ship, the waves, and the wind, each lending 
its aid. 

What is to be done with this complication? How 
fetter this monstrous mechanism of shipwreck? How 
foresee its comings and goings, its recoils, its halts, its 
shocks ? Any one of those blows may stave in the side 
of the vessel. How can one guard against these ter- 
rible gyrations? One has to do with a projectile that 
reflects, that has ideas, and changes its direction at 
any moment. How can one arrest an object in its 
course, whose onslaught must be avoided? The dread- 
ful cannon rushes about, advances, recedes, strikes to 
right and to left, flies here and there, baffles their at- 
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tempts to capture, sweeps away obstacles, crushing 
men like flies. 

The extreme danger of the situation comes from 
the unsteadiness of the deck. How is one to cope with 
the caprices of an inclined plane ? The ship had within 
its depths, so to speak, imprisoned lightning strug- 
gling for escape ; something like the rumbling of thun- 
der during an earthquake. In an instant the crew was 
on its feet. It was the chief gunner's fault, who had 
neglected to fasten the screw nut of the breeching 
chain, and had not thoroughly chocked the four trucks 
of the carronade, which allowed play to the frame and 
bottom of the gun carriage, thereby disarranging the 
two platforms and parting the breeching. The lash- 
ings were broken, so that the gun was no longer firm 
on its carriage. The stationary breeching which pre- 
vents the recoil was not in use at that time. As a 
wave struck the ship's side the cannon, insuflSciently 
secured, had receded, and having broken its chain, be- 
gan to wander threateningly over the deck. In order 
to get an idea of this strange sliding, fancy a drop of 
water sliding down a pane of glass. 

When the fastening broke, the gunners were in the 
battery, singly and in groups, clearing the ship for ac- 
tion. The carronade, thrown forward by the pitching, 
dashed into a group of men, killing four at the first 
blow ; then, hurled back by the rolling, it cut in two an 
unfortunate fifth man, and struck and dismounted one 
of the guns of the larboard battery. Hence the cry of 
distress which had been heard. All the men rushed 
to the ladder. 
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The monstrous gun was left to itself. It was its 
own mistress, and mistress of the ship. It could do 
with it whatsoever it wished. This crew, accustomed 
to laugh in battle, now trembled. It would be impos- 
sible to describe their terror. 

Captain Boisberthelot and Lieutenant la Vieuville, 
brave men though they were, paused at the top of the 
ladder, silent, pale, and undecided, looking down on 
the deck. Some one pushed them aside with his elbow, 
and descended. It was their passenger, the peasant, 
— the man about whom they were talking a moment 
ago. 

Having reached the bottom of the ladder he halted. 

The cannon was rolling to and fro on the deck. A 
dim wavering of lights and shadows was added to this 
spectacle by the marine lantern, swinging under the 
deck. The outlines of the cannon were indistinguish- 
able, by reason of the rapidity of its motion ; sometimes 
it looked black when the light shone upon it, then again 
it would cast pale, glimmering reflections in the 
darkness. 

It was still pursuing its work of destruction. It 
had already shattered four other pieces, and made two 
breaches in the ship's side, fortunately above the water- 
line, but which would leak in case of rough weather. 
It rushed frantically against the timbers; the stout 
riders resisted — curved timbers have great strength; 
but one could hear them crack under this tremendous 
assault brought to bear simultaneously on every side, 
with a certain omnipresence truly appalling. 

A bullet shaken in a bottle could not produce 
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sharper or more rapid sounds. The four wheels were 
passing and repassing over the dead bodies, cutting 
and tearing them to pieces, and the five corpses had 
become five trunks rolling hither and thither; the 
heads seemed to cry out ; streams of blood flowed over 
the deck, following the motion of the ship. The ceil- 
ing, damaged in several places, had begun to give way. 
The whole ship was filled with a dreadful tumult. 

The captain, who had rapidly recovered his self- 
possession, had given orders to throw down the hatch- 
way all that could abate the rage and check the mad 
onslaught of this infuriated gun; mattresses, ham- 
mocks, spare sails, coils of rope, the bags of the crew. 

But what availed these ragst No one dared to go 
down to arrange them, and in a few moments they 
were reduced to lint. 

There was just sea enough to render this accident 
as complete as possible. A tempest would have been 
welcome. It might have upset the cannon, and with its 
four wheels once in the air, it could easily have been 
mastered. Meanwhile the havoc increased. There 
were even incisions and fractures in the masts, that 
stood like pillars grounded firmly in the keel, and 
piercing the several decks of the vessel. The mizzen- 
mast was split, and even the mainmast was damaged 
by the convulsive blows of the cannon. The destruc- 
tion of the battery still went on. Ten out of the thirty 
pieces were useless. , The fractures in the side in- 
creased, and the ship began to leak. 

The ol^ passenger, who had descended to the gun 
deck, looked like one carved in stone as he stood mo- 
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tionless at the foot of the stairs and glanced sternly 
over the devastation. It would have been impossible 
to move a step upon the deck. 

Each bound of the liberated carronade seemed to 
threaten the destruction of the ship. But a few mo- 
ments longer, and shipwreck would be inevitable. 

They must either overcome this calamity or perish ; 
some decisive action must be taken. But whatt 

What a combatant was this carronade ! 

Here was this mad creature to be arrested, this 
flash of lightning to be seized, this thunderbolt to be 
crushed. Boisberthelot said to Vieuville, — 

" Do you believe in God, Chevalier? " 

" Yes and no — ^sometimes I do ! " replied La Vieu- 
ville. 

" In a tempest!" 

" Yes, and in moments like these." 

" Truly God alone can save us," said Boisberthelot. 

All were silent, leaving the carronade to its hor- 
rible uproar. 

The waves beating the ship from without answered 
the bl ows of the cannon within, very much like a couple 
of hammers striking in turn. 

Suddenly in the midst of this inaccessible circus, 
where the escaped cannon was tossing from side to 
side, a man appeared, grasping an iron bar. It was 
the author of the catastrophe, the chief gunner, whose 
criminal negligence had caused the accident, — the cap- 
tain of the gun. Having brought about the evil, his 
intention was to repair it. Holding a handspike in one 
hand, and in the other a tiller rope with the slip-noose 
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in it, he had jumped through the hatchway to the deck 
below. 

Then began a terrible struggle ; a fearful spectacle ; 
a combat between cannon and cannoneer ; a contest be- 
tween mind and matter ; a duel between man and the 
inanimate. The man stood in one comer in an attitude 
of expectancy, leaning on the rider and holding in his 
hands the bar and the rope ; calm, livid, and tragic, he 
stood firmly on his legs, that were like two pillars of 
steel. 

He was waiting for the cannon to approach him. 

The gunner knew his piece, and he felt as though 
it must know him. They had lived together a long time. 
How often had he put his hand in its mouth ! It was 
his domestic monster. He began to talk to it as he 
would to a dog. " Come," said he. Possibly he 
loved it. 

He seemed to wish for its coming, and yet its ap- 
proach meant sure destruction for him. How to avoid 
being crushed was the question. All looked on in 
terror. 

Not a breath was drawn freely, except perhaps by 
the old man, who remained on the gun deck gazing 
sternly on the two combatants. 

He himself was in danger of being crushed by the 
piece ; still he did not move. 

Beneath them the blind sea had command of the 
battle. When, in the act of accepting this awful 
hand-to-hand struggle, the gunner approached to chal- 
lenge the cannon, it happened that the surging sea 
held the gun motionless for an instant, as though 
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stupefied. " Come on ! " said the man. It seemed to 
listen. 

Suddenly it leaped towards him. The man dodged. 
Then the struggle began, — a contest unheard of; the 
fragile wrestling with the invulnerable; the human 
warrior attacking the brazen beast ; blind force on the 
one side, soul on the other. 

All this was in the shadow. It was like an indis- 
tinct vision of a miracle. 

A soul! — strangely enough it seemed as if a soul 
existed within the cannon, but one consumed with hate 
and rage. The blind thing seemed to have eyes. It 
appeared as though the monster were watching the 
man. There was, or at least one might have supposed 
it, cunning in this mass. It also chose its opportunity. 
It was as though a gigantic insect of iron was endowed 
with the will of a demon. Now and then this colossal 
grasshopper would strike the low ceiling of the gun 
deck, then falling back on its four wheels, like a tiger 
on all fours, rush upon the man. He — supple, agile, 
adroit — writhed like a serpent before these lightning 
movements. He avoided encounters; but the blows 
from which he escaped fell with destructive force upon 
the vessel. A piece of broken chain remained attached 
to the carronade. This bit of chain had twisted in 
some incomprehensible way around the breech button. 

One end of the chain was fastened to the gun car- 
riage; the other end thrashed wildly around, aggra- 
vating the danger with every bound of the cannon. 
The screw held it as in a clenched hand, and this chain, 
multiplying the strokes of the battering-ram by those 
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of the thong, made a terrible whirlwind around the gun, 
— a lash of iron in a fist of brass. This chain compli- 
cated the combat. 

Despite all this, the man fought. He even attacked 
the cannon at timea, crawling along by the side of the 
ship and eiutching his handspike and the rope; the 
cannon seemed to understand his movements, and fled 
as though suspecting a trap. The man, nothing 
daunted, pursued his chase. 

Such a struggle must necessarily be brief. Sud- 
denly the cannon seemed to say to itself, Now, then, 
there must be an end to this. And it stopped. A crisis 
was felt to be at hand. The cannon, as if in suspense, 
seemed to meditate, or — for to all intents and purposes 
it was a living creature — it really did meditate, some 
furious design. All at once it rushed on the gunner, 
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who sprang aside with a laugh, crying out, " Try it 
again ! " as the cannon passed him. The gun in its 
fury smashed one of the larboard carronades ; then, by 
the invisible sling in which it seemed to be held, it was 
thrown to the starboard, towards the man, who es- 
caped. Three carronades were crushed by its on- 
slaught; then, as though blind and beside itself, it 
turned from the man, and rolled from stem to stem, 
splintering the latter, and causing a breach in the walls 
of the prow. The gunner took refuge at the foot of 
the ladder, a short distance from the old man, who 
stood watching. He held his handspike in readiness. 
The cannon seemed aware of it, and without taking the 
trouble to turn, it rushed backward on the man, as 
swift as the bow of an axe. The gunner, if driven up 
against the side of the ship, would be lost. 

One cry arose from the crew. 

The old passenger — who until this moment had 
stood motionless — sprang forward more swiftly than 
all those mad whirls. He had seized a bale, and at the 
risk of being crushed succeeded in throwing it between 
the wheels of the carronade. This decisive and peril- 
ous maneuver could not have been executed with more 
precision and adroitness by an adept in all the exer- 
cises given in the " Manual of Naval Gunnery." 

The bale had the effect qf a plug. A pebble may 
block a log ; a branch sometimes changes the course of 
an avalanche. The carronade stumbled, and the gun- 
ner, availing himself of the perilous opportunity, 
thrust his iron bar between the spokes of the back 
wheels. Pitching forward, the cannon stopped; and 
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the man, using his bar for a lever, rocked it backward 
and forward. The heavy mass upset, with the reso- 
nant sound of a bell that crashes in its fall. The man, 
reeking with perspiration, threw himself upon it, and 
passed the slip-noose of the tiller rope around the neck 
of the defeated monster. 

The combat was ended. The man had conquered. 
The ant had overcome the mastodon; the pygmy had 

imprisoned the thunderbolt. 

— ViCTOB Hugo. 

carronade : a kind of short cannou fastened to its carriage by a bolt 
passing throagh a loop on its under side. — inan'imate : not having life. — 
exterminates : destroys utterly. — Titality : animation. — gyra'tions : 
whirlings. — onslaaght (5n'slat) : a furious attack. — breeching -chain : a 
chain fastened to the breech of a cannon and secured by ringbolts in the 
ship's side. It limits the recoil of the cannon.— chocked : wedged or 
blocked.— Boisberthelot : bwa-b«rt-16'.— La VieuTille : la vyfi-vel'.— . 
omnipres^ence : presence in all places at the same time. 
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God of our fathers, known of old — 
Lord of our far-flung battle-line— 



Beneath whose awful Hand we hold 

Dominion over palm and pine — 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget — ^lest we forget! 

The tumult and the shouting dies — 

■ 

The captains and the kings depart- 
Still stands Thine ancient Sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
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Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget — ^lest we forget! 

Far-called our navies melt away — 
On dune and headland sinks the fire — 

Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 

Judge of the Nations, spare us yet. 

Lest we forget — lest we forget! 

If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe — 

Such boasting as the Gentiles use - 
Or lesser breeds without the Law — 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget — ^lest we forget ! 

For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard — 

All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not Thee to guard — 

For frantic boast and foolish word. 

Thy mercy on Thy People, Lord ! Amen. 

— ^RuDYARD Kipling. 

shard : shell. 
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THE ROAD-WATERER 

The beautiful wood of the Eilenriede bounds Hano- 
ver on the south and west, and here occurred a sad 
drama in which Harris took a prominent part. 

We were riding our bicycles through this wood on 
a Monday afternoon in the company of many other 
cyclists, for it is a favorite resort with the Hano- 
verians on a sunny afternoon, and its shady pathways 
are then filled with happy, thoughtless folk. Among 
them rode a young and beautiful girl on a machine 
that was new. She was evidently a novice on the bi- 
cycle. One felt instinctively that there would come a 
moment when she would require help, and Harris, 
with his accustomed chivalry, suggested we should 
keep near her. 

We had ridden for about two miles, when we no- 
ticed, a little ahead of us in a space where five ways 
met, a man with a hose, watering the roads. The pipe, 
supported at each joint by a pair of tiny wheels, 
writhed after him as he moved, suggesting a gigantic 
worm, from whose open neck, as the man, gripping it 
firmly in both hands, pointing it now this way and now 
that, now elevating it, now depressing it, poured a 
strong stream of water at the rate of about a gallon 
a second. 

" What a much better method than ours," observed 
Harris enthusiastically. Harris is inclined to be 
chronically severe on all British institutions. "How 
much simpler, quicker, and more economical! You 
see, one man by this method can in five minutes water 

21 
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a stretch of road that would take us with our clumsy 
lumbering cart half an hour to cover." 

George, who was riding behind me on the tandem, 
said, "Yes, and it is also a method by which with a 
little carelessness a man could cover a good many 
people in a good deal less time than they could get out 
of the way." 

George, the opposite to Harris, is British to the 
core. I remember that George was quite patriotically 
indignant with Harris once for suggesting the intro- 
duction of the guillotine into England. 

" It is so much neater," said Harris. 

" I don^t care if it is," said George ; " Pm an Eng- 
lishman; hanging is good enough for me." 

" Our water-cart may have its disadvantages," con- 
tinued George, "but it can only make you uncomfor- 
table about the legs, and you can avoid it. This is the 
sort of machine with which a man can follow you 
round the comer and upstairs." 

"It fascinates me to watch them," said Harris. 
" They are so skillful. I have seen a man from the 
comer of a crowded square in Strassburg cover every 
inch of ground, and not so much as wet an apron 
string. It is marvelous how they judge their dis- 
tance. They will send the water up to your toes, and 
then bring it over your head so that it falls around 
your heels. They can " 

" Ease up a minute," said George. 

I said, "Why?" 

He said, " I am going to get off and watch the rest 
of this show from behind a tree. There may be great 
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performers in this line, as Harris says ; this particular 
artist appears to me to lack something. He has just 
soused a dog, and now he's busy watering a signpost. 
I am going to wait till he has finished." 

" Nonsense," said Harris ; " he won't wet you." 

" That is precisely what I am going to make sure 
of," answered George; saying which he jumped off, 
and, taking a position behind a remarkably fine elm, 
pulled out and commenced filling his pipe. 

I did not care to take the tandem on by myself, so 
I stepped off and joined him, leaving the machine 
against a tree. Harris shouted something or other 
about our being a disgrace to the land that gave us 
birth, and rode on. 

The next moment I heard a woman's cry of dis- 
tress. Glancing round the stem of the tree, I per- 
ceived that it proceeded from the young and elegant 
lady before mentioned, whom, in our interest concern- 
ing the road-waterer, we had forgotten. She was rid- 
ing her machine steadily and straightly through a 
drenching shower of water. She appeared to be too 
paralyzed either to get off or to turn her wheel aside. 
Every instant she was becoming wetter, while the man 
with the hose, who was either drunk or blind, continued 
to pour water upon her with utter indifference. A 
dozen voices yelled imprecations upon him, but he 
took no heed whatever. 

Harris, his fatherly nature stirred to its depths, 
did at this point what, under the circumstances, was 
quite the right and proper thing to do. Had he acted 
throughout with the same coolness and judgment he 



L 
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then displayed, he would have emerged from that in- 
cident the hero of the hour, instead of, as happened, 
riding away followed by insult and threat. Without 
a moment's hesitation he spurted at the man, sprang 
to the ground, and, seizing the hose by the nozzle, at- 
tempted to wrest it away. 

What he ought to have done, what any man retain- 
ing his common sense would have done the moment he 
got his hands upon the thing, was to turn off the tap. 
Then he might have played football with the man, or 
battledore and shuttlecock, as he pleased; and the 
twenty or thirty people who had rushed forward to 
assist would have only applauded. His idea, however, 
as he explained to us afterwards, was to take away 
the hose from the man, and, for punishment, turn it 
upon the fool himself. The waterman's idea appeared 
to be the same, namely, to retain the hose as a weapon 
with which to soak Harris. Of course, the result was 
that, between them, they soused every dead and living 
thing within fifty yards, except themselves. One fu- 
rious man, too drenched to care what more happened 
to him, leapt into the arena and also took a hand. 
The three among them proceeded to sweep the com- 
pass with that hose. They pointed it to heaven, and 
the water descended upon the people in the form of 
an equinoctial storm. They pointed it downwards, 
and sent the water in rushing streams that took peo- 
ple off their feet, or caught them about the waist line, 
and doubled them up. 

Not one of them would loosen his grip upon the 
hose, not one of them thought to turn the water off. 
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You might have concluded they were struggling with 
some primeval force of nature. In forty-five seconds, 
as George said, who was timing it, they had swept 
that circus bare of every living thing except one dog, 



who, dripping like a water nymph, rolled over by the 
force of water, now on this side, now on that, still gal- 
lantly staggered again and again to its feet to bark 
defiance. 

Men and women left their machines upon the 
grotmd, and flew into the woods. From behind every 
tree of importance peeped out wet angry heads. 

At last there arrived upon the scene one man of 
sense. Braving all things, he crept to the hydrant, 
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where still stood the iron key, and screwed it down. 
And then from forty trees began to creep more or less 
soaked beings, each one with something to say. 

At first I fell to wondering whether a stretcher or 
a clothes basket would be the more useful for the con- 
veyance of Harris' remains back to the hotel. I con- 
sider that George's promptness on that occasion saved 
Harris' life. Being dry, and therefore able to run 
quicker, he was there before the crowd. Harris was 
for explaining things, but George cut him short. 

" You get on that," said George, handing him his 
bicycle, " and go. They don't know we belong to you, 
and you may trust us implicitly not to reveal the se- 
cret. We'll hang about behind, and get in their way. 
Ride zigzag in case they shoot." 

I wish this story to be a strict record of fact, un- 
marred by exaggeration, and therefore I have shown 
my description of this incident to Harris, lest any- 
thing beyond bald narrative may have crept into it. 
Harris maintains it is exaggerated, but admits that 
one or two people may have been " sprinkled." I have 
offered to turn a street hose on him at a distance of 
five-and-twenty yards, and take his opinion after- 
wards as to whether " sprinkled " is the adequate 
term; but he has declined the test. 

— Jerome K. Jerome. 

Eilenriede: i' lgn-re-d6. — nov'ice: a beginner.— chron'ically: ha- 
bitually. — guillotine (gil' lo-ten) : a machine for beheading a person by a 
single stroke of a heavy ax or blade. — impreca^tions : curses. — prime'val : 

belonging to the earliest ages. 
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ELIAS 



In the Province of Oufa there lived a man named 
Elias. His father died a year after he had procured 
his son a wife, and left him a poor man. At that time 
Elias' property consisted only of seven mares, two 
cows, and twenty sheep, but now that he had become 
master he began to better himself. He and his wife 
worked hard from morning till night — rising earlier, 
and resting later, than any of their neighbors, and 
growing richer each year. For thirty-five years Elias 
lived this life of toil, and amassed a considerable for- 
tune. 

That fortune consisted of two hundred horses, a 
hundred and fifty head of cattle, and twelve hundred 
sheep. He had men to look after the droves of horses 
and the herds of cattle and sheep, and women to milk 
the mares and cows and to make koumiss, butter, and 
cheese. Indeed, he had much of everything, and every- 
one in the countryside envied him his lot. People 
said: "Elias must be a happy man. He has every- 
thing in abundance, and has no reason to desire 
death." Guests came from long distances to visit him, 
and each and all he received and entertained with food 

and drink. For evervone who arrived he would have 

•I 

koumiss, tea, sherbet, and mutton prepared. No 
sooner had a guest appeared than a sheep or two 
would be killed, or, if the guests were many, a 
mare. 

The children of Elias numbered two sons and a 
daughter, all of whom he duly married off. In the 
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days of his poverty his sons had worked with him, and 
themselves tended the droves and herds; but when 
they became rich, they began to form bad habits, 
and one of them, in particular, to drink to excess. 
Eventually the elder of the two was killed in a brawl, 
and the other one (who had fallen under the thumb of 
an upstart wife) became disobedient to his father, 
and, in consequence, was turned out. 

Elias turned him out, but at the same time allotted 
him a house and cattle, so that his own wealth became 
diminished in proportion. 

Soon afterwards his sheep became infected with 
disease, and numbers of them died. Next, there came 
a year of drought, when no hay grew, so that many 
cattle were starved during the following winter. Then 
thieves came and stole the best of his horses, and his 
property became diminished yet further. Lower and 
lower he sank, and his perseverance also grew less ; so 
that, by the time he had reached his seventieth year, 
he had been reduced to selling his sheepskin coats,- his 
carpets, saddles, carts, and, eventually, his last re- 
maining cattle, and had arrived at absolute penury. 
Then, when he saw that he had nothing left, he and 
his wife went to spend their declining years among 
strangers. All the property now left to him consisted 
of the clothes on his body (a sheepskin coat, a cap, a 
pair of breeches, and boots) and his wife. Sham She- 
magi, who was as old as himself. The son whom he 
had turned out had gone to a distant land, and his 
daughter was dead; so that there was no one left to 
help the old people. 
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A former neighbor of theirs, named Muhamedshah, 
felt sorry for them. He was neither rich nor poor, 
but lived plainly and was a respectable man. Remem- 
bering the days when he had partaken of bread and 
salt in the house of Elias, he felt his heart smite him, 
and he said : 

" Come and live with me, Elias, and bring the old 
woman with you. In the summer you can do such 
work for me in the melon fields as you feel fit for, and 
in the winter you can tend my cattle, while Sham 
Shemagi can milk the mares and make koumiss. I 
will feed and clothe you both, and if you should need 
anything else you will merely have to tell me, and I 
will give it to you." 

Elias thanked his good neighbor, and went with his 
old wife to live in the service of Muhamedshah. At 
first it grieved them to do so, but in time they got used 
to it, and settled down to live there and to work as far 
as their strength permitted. 

It suited their master to have them in his service, 
since the old people had been in authority themselves, 
and therefore knew how to do things. Moreover, they 
were never lazy, but worked the best they knew. Yet 
Muhamedshah used to feel sorry to see people formerly 
so high in the world now reduced to such a pass. 

It happened once that some of Muhamedshah' s re- 
lations came to visit him — people who lived in a dis- 
tant spot — and with them a certain mullah. Mu- 
hamedshah bid Elias catch and kill a sheep; which, 
duly slaughtered and skinned, Elias cooked, and sent 
in to dinner. The guests ate of the mutton, drank tea. 
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^nd passed on to koumiss. While they were sitting 
with their host on carpets and padded cushions as 
they drank cups of koumiss and conversed together, 
Elias happened to pass the door in the course of his 
duties. Muhamedshah saw him, and said to one of the 
guests : 

" Pid you see that old man who passed the door 
just now? " 

"Yes," replied the guest; "but what of him?" 

" Well, this — ^that his name is Elias, and that once 
upon a time he was our richest man about here. Per- 
haps you have heard of him ? " 

" Heard of him? " exclaimed the guest. " Yes, cer- 
tainly I have, but this is the first time I have ever seen 
him, although his fame used to be widespread." 

" Well, now the old man has nothing at all, but I 
keep him on as my servant, and his old wife lives with 
him, and milks the cows." 

The guest clicked his tongue, shook his head, and 
evinced much surprise. Then he said: "Verily for- 
tune is like a wheel turning. It lifts up one man, and 
sets down another. Does the old man grieve about his 
plight?" 

"AVho knows? He lives quietly and peaceably, 
and does his work well." 

" Might I, then, speak to him? " inquired the guest. 
**I should like to ask him about his former life." 

" Certainly," replied the host, and called behind 
the door-curtain : " Elias, come in and have some kou- 
miss, and call vour wife also." 

Elias and his wife entered, and, having greeted 
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the guests and their master, the old man said a grace 
and knelt down by the door, while his wife went be- 
hind the curtain where her mistress was sitting, and 
seated herself beside her. 

Elias was offered a cup of koumiss, whereupon 
he wished the guests and his master good health, 
bowed to them, drank a little of the koumiss, and set 
the cup down. 

" Old man," said the guest, " tell me whether it 
grieves you — ^now as you look upon us — to remember 
your former fortunes and your present life of mis- 
ery?" 

Elias smiled and answered: "If I were to speak 
to you of our happiness or misery you might not be- 
lieve me. You should rather ask my wife. She has 
both a woman's heart and a woman's tongue, and will 
tell you the whole truth about that matter." 

Then the guest called to the old woman behind the 
curtain : " Tell me, old woman, what you think con- 
cerning your former happiness and your present 
misery." 

And Sham Shemagi answered from behind the 
curtain : " This is what I think concerning them. I 
lived with my husband for fifty years — seeking hap- 
piness, and never finding it ; but now, although we live 
as servants, and this is only the second year since we 
were left destitute, we have found true happiness, and 
desire no other." 

Both the guests and their host were surprised at 
this — the latter, indeed, so much so that he rose to his 
feet to draw aside the curtain and look at the old 
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woman. There she stood — her hands folded in front 
of her, and a smile upon her face, as she gazed at her 
old husband and he smiled back at her in return. 
Then she went on: 

" I am but telling you the truth, not jesting. For 
half a century we sought happiness, and never found 
it so long as we were rich ; yet now that we have noth- 
ing — ^now that we have come to live among humble 
folk — ^we have found such happiness as could never be 
exceeded." 

"Wherein, then, does your happiness lie?" asked 
the guest. 

" In this — that so long as we were rich I and my 
husband never knew an hour's peace in which we could 
either talk to one another, or think about our souls, or 
pray to God. We had too many cares for that. If 
guests were with us we were fully occupied in thinking 
how to entertain them and what to give them so that 
they would not scorn us. Moreover, when guests had 
arrived we had their servants to look to — to see that 
they should not compare their board and lodging with 
that given them elsewhere, and compare it to our dis- 
advantage, while at the same time we had to watch 
that they did not consume our entire substance — an 
act of sin on our part. Then again, there would be 
constant worries lest a wolf should kill one of our 
foals or calves, or thieves drive off the horses. More- 
over, my husband and I could never agree together. 
He would say that a thing must be done in this way, 
and I that it must be done in that; and so we would 
begin to quarrel, and thus commit another act of sin. 
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The life led us only from worry to worry, from sin to 
sin, but never to happiness." 

" But how is it now ? " asked the guest. 

"Now," replied the old woman, "when I and my 
husband rise in the morning, we always greet each 
other in love and harmony. We quarrel over nothing, 
and are anxious about nothing. Our only care is how 
best to serve the master. We work according to our 
strength, and with a good will, so that the master shall 
suffer no loss, but on the contrary acquire gain. Then, 
when we come in, we find dinner, supper, and koumiss 
ready for us. Whenever it is cold we have fuel to 
warm us and sheepskin coats to wear. Moreover, we 
have time to talk to one another, to think about our 
souls, and to pray to God. For fifty years we sought 
happiness — ^but only now have we found it." 

The guests burst out laughing, but Elias cried: 

" Do not laugh, good sirs. This is no jest, but 
human life. Once I and my wife were gross of heart 
and wept because we had lost our riches, but now God 
has revealed unto us the truth, and we reveal it unto 
you again — ^not for our own diversion, but for your 
good." 

To which the mullah added : " That is a wise say- 
ing, and Elias has spoken the truth — a truth which is 
found set down in Holy Writ." 

Then the guests ceased to make m^rry, and became 
thoughtful. —Count Leo Tolstoi. 

konmiss (koo' mis): a fermented or distilled liquor originally made from 
mare's or camel's milk. — pen'ury : extreme poverty. — muFlah : a religious 
and learned man. 
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A SONG OF HARVEST 

O Painter of the fruits and flowers ! 

We thank Thee for thy wise design 
Whereby these human hands of ours 

In Nature's garden work with Thine. 

And thanks that from our daily need 

The joy of simple faith is bom; 
That he who smites the summer weed, 

May trust Thee for the autumn com. 

Give fools their gold, and knaves their power ; 

Let fortune's bubbles rise and fall; 
Who sows a field, or trains a flower, 

Or plants a tree, is more than all. 

For he who blesses most is blest; 

And God and man shall own his worth 
Who toils to leave at his bequest 

An added beauty to the earth. 

— John Gbbenlbap Whittiee. 
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THE DEATH OF THE DAUPHIN 

The little Dauphin is ill ; the little Dauphin will die. 
In all the churches of the kingdom the Holy Sacra- 
njent is exposed day and night, and great tapers burn 
for the recovery of the royal child. The streets of the 
old capital are sad and silent ; the bells no longer ring ; 
carriages are driven at a foot-pace. Around the 
palace anxious burghers watch, through the iron rail- 
ings, the Swiss porters with gilded paunches who 
are conversing in the courtyard with airs of im- 
portance. 

The whple castle is a-quiver. Chamberlains, ma- 
jor-domos are running up and down the marble stair- 
cases. The galleries are filled with pages and cour- 
tiers in silken garments going from one group to 
another, asking in whispers for news. On the wide 
porticos ladies of honor, in despair, are dropping deep 
curtseys to one another and wiping their eyes with 
embroidered handkerchiefs. 

In the Orangery is a numerous assemblage of phy- 
sicians in their robes. They are seen through the 
sashes to shake their long black sleeves and lean their 
clubbed wigs doctorally to one another. The precep- 
tor and the equerry of the little Dauphin are pacing 
up and down before the door awaiting the decision of 
the Faculty. Scullions pass them without bowing. 
The equerry swears like a pagan; the preceptor re- 
cites Horace. And all this while, from the stables 
over there, comes a plaintive neigh. *Tis the chest- 
nut pony of the little Dauphin, forgotten by the 
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grooms, which is whinnying sadly before its empty 
manger. 

And the king? Where is Monseigneur the king? 
The king is shut up all alone in a room at the farther 
end of the castle. Majesties do not like to be seen 
weeping. As for the queen, that is another thing. 
Seated by the pillow of the little Dauphin, her beauti- 
ful face is bathed in tears, and she sobs aloud as any 
shopkeeper's wife might do. 

Among the laces of his couch the little Dauphin, 
whiter than the pillows on which he lies, is resting, his 
eyes closed. They think he sleeps. But no, the little 
Dauphin is not asleep. He turns to his mother, and 
seeing her tears, he says to her: 

^'Madame la reine, why do you weep? Do you 
really think I am going to die ? " 

The queen tries to answer. Sobs prevent her from 
speaking. 

" Do not weep, Madame la reine; you forget that I 
am the Dauphin, and that Dauphins cannot die in this 
way." 

The queen sobs more than ever, and the little 
Dauphin begins to be frightened. 

" Hola ! " he said, " I will not let Death take me ; I 
will find a way to keep him out. Send, at once, for 
forty of my soldiers, the strongest men; let them 
mount guard around my bed. Let a hundred cannon 
be ready, day and night, with lighted matches, beneath 
my windows, and sorrow to Death if then he dare 
approach me ! " 

To please the royal child the queen made signs. 
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Cannon were heard to roll into the courtyard, and the 
forty tallest soldiers, halberds in hand, stood ranged 
around the room. They were all old veterans, with 
gray mustaches. The Dauphin clapped his hands on 
seeing them. One he recognized, and called to him, 
" Lorrain ! Lorrain ! " 

The soldier advanced toward the bed. 
" I love you, my old Lorrain. Show me your big 
saber. If Death comes here to take me, you must kill 
him — ^won't you ? " 

Lorrain replied, " Yes, Monseigneur." 

But two big tears rolled down his weather-beaten 
cheeks. 

At this moment the chaplain approached the little 
Dauphin, and spoke to him in a low voice, showing him 
a crucifix. The little Dauphin listened with a sur- 
prised air; then, suddenly interrupting the priest, he 
said: 

"I understand very well what you are saying. 
Monsieur Vahhe; but, after all, could not my little 
friend Beppo die in my place if I gave him plenty of 
money? " 

The chaplain continued to speak in a low voice, and 
the little Dauphin seemed more and more astonished. 

When the chaplain had finished, the little Dauphin 
said, with a heavy sigh: 

" All that you tell me is very sad, Monsieur Vahhe, 
but one thing comforts me; it is that up there, in the 
paradise of stars, I shall still be the Dauphin. I Imow 
that the Good God is my cousin, and he will not fail 
to treat me according to my rank." 

22 
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Then he added, turning to his mother: 

" Tell them to bring me my finest clothes, my er- 
mine mantle, and my velvet shoes. I wish to make 
myself gorgeous for the angels and to enter paradise 
as the Dauphin should." 

Again, for the third time, the chaplain leaned down 
to the little Dauphin and spoke to him in a low voice. 
Suddenly, in the middle of his discpurse the royal 
child interrupted him angrily : 

" Then to be Dauphin," he cried, " is just nothing 
at all ! " 

And — not willing to hear another word — the little 
Dauphin turned his face to the wall and wept bitterly. 

— Alphonse Daudet. 

Danphln (da' fin): title of the eldest son of the king of France, and 
heir to the crown. — barg^hers : townspeople. — chamberlains : officers hav- 
ing charge of the private chambers of monarchs. — m^or-domos : stewards, 
—portico : a covered walk at theentrancq of a building. — Orangery : orange- 
house.— clnbbed: shaped like a club. — doc^torally: in the manner of a doc- 
tor. — precep'tor : teacher, governor. — eq'uerry : an officer charged with the 
care of a prince's horses. — Facnltj : profession — here the medical profession. 
— pagan : heathen. — Horace : a Latin poet. — Monseigneur (moN-sa-nyer) : 
my lord, a title given to those of high rank or nobility, — Madame la reiue 
(ran): my lady the queen. — I'abb^ : the abbot. 



CROSSING THE BAR 

Sunset and evening star, 

And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, 

When I put out to sea. 
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But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 

Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless deep 

Turns again home. 

Twilight and evening bell, 

And after that the dark! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell, 

When I embark. 

For tho' from out our bourne of Time and Place 

The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 

When I have crossed the bar. 

— Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 

bourne: boundary. 



SPEECH MADE IN THE VIRGINIA 
CONVENTION, 1775 

Mr. President, it is natural for man to indulge in 
the illusions of hope. We are apt to shut our eyes 
against a painful truth, and listen to the song of that 
siren till she transforms us into beasts. Is this the 
part of wise men engaged in the great and arduous 
struggle for liberty? Are we disposed to be of the 
number of those who having eyes see not, and hav- 
ing ears hear not, the things which so nearly con- 
cern their temporal salvation? For my part, whatever 
anguish of spirit it may cost, I am willing to know 
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the whole truth; to know the worst, and to provide 
for it. 

I have but one lamp by which my feet are guided, 
and that is the lamp of experience. I know of no way 
of judging of the future but by the past. And, judg- 
ing by the past, I wish to know what there has been in 
the conduct of the British Ministry for the last ten 
years to justify those hopes with which gentlemen 
have been pleased to solace themselves and the House. 
Is it that insidious smile with which our petition has 
been lately received ? Trust it not, sir ; it will prove a 
snare to your feet. Suffer not yourselves to be be- 
trayed with a kiss. Ask yourselves how this gracious 
reception of our petition comports with those warlike 
preparations which cover our waters and darken our 
land. Are fleets and armies necessary to a work of 
love and reconciliation? Have we shown ourselves so 
unwilling to be reconciled that force must be called in 
to win back our love? 

Let us not deceive ourselves, sir. These are the 
implements of war and subjugation, the last argu- 
ments to which kings resort. I ask, sir, what 
means this martial array, if its purpose be not to 
force us to submission? Can gentlemen assign any 
other possible motive for it? Has Great Britain any 
enemy in this quarter of the world to call for all this 
accumulation of navies and armies? No, sir, she has 
none. They are meant for us. They can be meant for 
no other. They are sent over to bind and rivet upon 
us those chains which the British Ministry have been 
so long forging. 
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And what have we to oppose them? Shall we try 
argument? Sir, we have been trying that for the last 
ten years. Have we anything new to offer upon the 
subject? Nothing. We have held the subject up in 
every light of which it is capable ; but it has been all in 
vain. Shall we resort to entreaty and supplication? 
What terms shall we find that have not been already 
exhausted? Let us not, I beseech you, sir, deceive our- 
selves longer. Sir, we have done everything that 
could have been done to avert the storm that is now 
coming on. We have petitioned, we have remon- 
strated, we have supplicated, we have prostrated our- 
selves before the throne, and have implored its inter- 
position to arrest the tyrannical hands of the Ministry 
and Parliament. 

Our petitions have been slighted, our remon- 
strances have produced additional violence and insult, 
• our supplications have been disregarded, and we have 
been spurned with contempt from the foot of the 
throne. In vain, after these things, may we indulge 
the fond hope of peace and reconciliation. There is 
no longer any room for hope. If we wish to be free, 
if we mean to preserve inviolate these inestimable 
privileges for which we have been so long contending, 
if we mean not basely to abandon the noble struggle 
in which we have been so long engaged, and which we 
have pledged ourselves never to abandon until the 
glorious object of our contest shall be obtained, we 
must fight! I repeat, sir, we must fight! An ap- 
peal to arms and to the God of hosts is all that is 
left us. 
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They tell us, sir, that we are weak; unable to cope 
with so formidable an adversary. But when shall we 
be stronger? Will it be the next week, or the next 
year? Will it be when we are totally disarmed, and 
when a British guard shall be stationed in every 
house? Shall we gather strength by irresolution and 
inaction? Shall we acquire the means of effectual 
resistance by lying supinely on our backs, and hug- 
ging the delusive phantom of hope, until our ene- 
mies shall have bound us hand and foot? Sir, we 
are not weak if we make a proper use of those 
means which the God of Nature hath placed in our 
power. 

Three millions of people armed in the holy cause 
of liberty, and in such a country as that which we pos- 
sess, are invincible by any force which our enemy can 
send against us. Besides, sir, we shall not fight our 
battles alone. There is a just God who presides over 
the destines of nations, and who will raise up friends 
to fight our battles for us. The battle, sir, is not to 
the strong alone; it is to the vigilant, the active, the 
brave. Besides, sir, we have no election. If we were 
base enough to desire it, it is now too late to retire 
from the contest. There is no retreat but in submis- 
sion and slavery! Our chains are forged. Their 
clanking may be heard on the plains of Boston ! The 
war is inevitable, and let it come ! I repeat, sir, let it 
come! 

It is vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. Gentlemen 
may cry, Peace, peace ! but there is no peace. The war 
is actually begun! The next gale that sweeps from 
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the North will bring to our ears the clash of resound- 
ing arms! Our brethren are already in the field! 
Why stand we here idle? What is it that gentlemen 
wish? What would they have! Is life so dear, or 
peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the price of 
chains and slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God! I 
know not what course others may take, but as for me, 
give me liberty or give me death ! 

— Patrick Henry. 

si'ren : according to mythology, a sea nyraph who, by her sweet sing- 
ing, lured mariners to destruction on the rocks. Patrick Henry was evi- 
dently referring to that particular enchantress, Circe, who first charmed men, 
then tamed them into beasts. — ar'daoas: difficult. — insid^ioas: treacher- 
ous. — snbjnga'tion : the state of being conquered. — invi'olate : uninjured. 
— ines'timaMe : above all price. — for'niidable : exciting fear.— snpine'ly : 
listlessly, heedlessly.— exten'nate : to lessen, 



INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH CAMP 

You know, we French stormed Ratisbon : 

A mile or so away 
On a little mound, Napoleon 

Stood on our storming-day ; 
With neck out-thrust, you fancy how. 

Legs wide, arms locked behind. 
As if to balance the prone brow 

Oppressive with its mind. 

Just as perhaps he mused " My plans 
That soar, to earth may fall, 
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Let once my army-leader Lannes 

Waver at yonder wall." 
Out 'twixt the battery-smokes there flew 

A rider, bound on boimd 
Full-galloping; nor bridle drew 

Until he reached the mound. 

Then off there flung in smiling joy, 

And held himself erect 
By just his horse's mane, a boy: 

You hardly could suspect — 
(So tight he kept his lips compressed, 

Scarce any blood came through) 
You looked twice ere you saw his breast 

Was all but shot in two. 

" Well," cried he, " Emperor, by God's grace 

We've got you Ratisbon! 
The Marshal's in the market-place. 

And you'll be there anon 
To see your flag-bird flap his vans 

Where I, to heart's desire, 
Perched him ! " The Chief's eye flashed ; 
his plans 

Soared up again like fire. 

The Chief's eye flashed; but presently 

Softened itself, as sheathes 
A film the mother-eagle's eye 

When her bruised eaglet breathes : 
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"You're wounded ! " " Nay," his soldier's pride 

Touched to the quick, he said: 
" Tm killed. Sire ! " And his Chief beside, 

Smiling the boy fell dead. 

— ^Robert Browning. 

prone: inclined, bending forward. — ^flagr-bird: Napoleon's standard. — 
Tans: wings. 



THE NEW SOUTH 

A master hand has drawn for you the picture of 
your returning armies. .You have been told how, in 
the pomp and circumstance of war, they came back 
to you, marching with proud and victorious tread, 
reading their glory in a nation's eyes ! Will you bear 
with me while I tell you of another army that sought 
its home at the close of the late war — an army that 
marched home in defeat and not in victory, in pathos 
and not in splendor, but in glory that equaled yours, 
and to hearts as loving as ever welcomed heroes home. 

Let me picture to you the footsore Confederate sol- 
dier, as, buttoning up in his faded gray jacket the 
parole which was to bear testimony to his children of 
his fidelity and faith, he turned his face southward 
from Appomattox in April, 1865. Think of him as, 
ragged, half-starved, heavy-hearted, enfeebled by 
want and wounds, having fought to exhaustion, he 
surrenders his gun, wrings the hands of his comrades 
in silence, and, lifting his tear-stained and pallid face 
for the last time to the graves that dot old Virginia 
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hills, pulls his gray cap over his brow and begins the 
slow and painful journey. 

What does he find — let me ask you — ^what does he 
find when, having followed the battle-stained cross 
against overwhelming odds, dreading death not half 
so much as surrender, he reaches the home left so 
prosperous and beautiful? He finds his house in 
ruins, his fatm devastated, his slaves free, his stock 
killed, his bams empty, his trade destroyed, his money 
worthless, his social system swept away, his people 
without law or legal status, his comrades slain, and 
the burdens of others heavy on his shoulders. Crushed 
by defeat, his very traditions are gone. Without 
money, credit, employment, material or training, and, 
besides all this, confronted with the gravest problem 
that ever met human intelligence — the establishing of 
a status for the vdst body of his liberated slaves. 

What does he do, this hero in gray with a heart of 
gold? Does he sit down in suUenness and despair? 
Not for a day. Surely God, who had stripped him of 
his prosperity, inspired him in his adversity. As ruin 
was never before so overwhelming, never was restora- 
tion swifter. The soldier stepped from the trenches 
into the furrow; horses that had charged Federal 
guns marched before the plow; and fields that ran red 
with human blood in April were green with the har- 
vest in June. 

But what is the sum of our work? We have found 
out that the free negro counts more than he did as a 
slave. We have planted the school-house on the hill- 
top, and made it free to white and black. We have 
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sowed towns and cities in the place of theories, and 
put business above politics. 

The new South is enamored of her new work. Her 
soul is stirred with the breath of a new life. The 
light of a grander day is falling fair on her face. She 
is thrilling with consciousness of growing power and 
prosperity. As she stands upright, full statured, and 
equal, among the people of the earth, breathing the 
keen air and looking out upon the expanded horizon, 
she understands that her emancipation came because, 
through the inscrutable wisdom of God, her honest 
purpose was crossed and her brave armies were 
beaten. 

The South has nothing for which to apologize. I 
should be unjust to the dauntless spirit of the South 
and to my own convictions if I did not make this plain 
in this presence. The South has nothing to take back. 
In my native town of Athens is a monument that 
crowns its central hill — ^a plain white shaft. Deep cut 
into its shining side is a name dear to me above the 
names of men — that of a brave and simple man who 
died in a brave and simple faith. Not for all the glo- 
ries of New England, from Plymouth Rock all the 
way, would I exchange the heritage he left me in his 
soldier's death. To the foot of that I shall send my 
children's children to reverence him who ennobled their 
name with his heroic blood. 

But, sir, speaking from the shadow of that memory 
which I honor as I do nothing else on earth, I say that 
the cause in which he suffered and for which he gave 
his life was adjudged by higher and fuller wisdom than 
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his or mine, and I am glad that the omniscient God 
held the balance of battle in His almighty hand, that 
human slavery was swept forever from American soil, 
and that the American Union was saved from the 
wreck of war. 

Now, what answer has New England to this mes- 
sage? Will she withhold, save in strange courtesy, 
the hand which, straight from his soldier's heart, 
Grant offered to Lee at Appomattox? Will she make 
the vision of a restored and happy people — ^which 
gathered above the couch of your dying captain, filled 
his breath with grace, touching his lips with praise, 
and glorifying his path to the grave — will she make 
this vision, on which the last sigh of his expiring soul 
breathed a benediction, a cheat and a delusion? If 
she does, the South, never abject in asking for com- 
radeship, must accept with dignity its refusal; but if 
she does not refuse to accept in frankness and sin- 
cerity this message of good will and friendship, then 
will the prophecy of Webster, delivered in this very 
society forty years ago amid tremendous applause, be 
verified in its fullest sense when he said : " Standing 
hand to hand and clasping hands, we should remain 
united as we have been for sixty years, citizens of the 
same country, members of the same government, 
united, all united now and united forever." 

— Henry W. Grady. 

sta'tns : state, condition.— enain'ored : captivated. — inscrutable : 
difficult to be explained or accounted for.— omnis'cient : all-seeing. 
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THE COMBAT 

Fitz-James, wandering alone thix>ugh the forest, comes upon the en- 
campment of a solitary Highlander, who receives him hospitably and prom- 
ises to guide him on his way in the morning. Fitz-James does not know 
that the stranger is Roderick Dhu, whom he has sworn to sla}'^ for the 
murder of Blanche's bridegroom. On their way in the morning he says 
that he is seeking Roderick Dhu to slay him. The stranger then whistles, 
and a crowd of his warriors spring up, apparently from the ground. 

Fitz-James was brave: — Though to his heart 

The life-blood thrill'd with sudden start, 

He mann'd himself with damitless air, 

Returned the Chief his haughty stare. 

His back against a rock he bore, 

And firmly placed his foot before : — 

" Come one, come all ! this rock shall fly. 

From its firm base as soon as I." 

Sir Roderick mark'd — and in his eyes 

Respect was mingled with surprise, 

And the stem joy which warriors feel 

In foemen worthy of their steel. 

Short space he stood — then waved his hand : 

Down sunk the disappearing band; 

Each warrior vanished where he stood, 

In broom or bracken, heath or wood; 

Sunk brand and spear and bended bow, 

In osiers pale and copses low; 

It seemed as if their mother Earth 

Had swallow'd up her warlike birth. 

The wind's last breath had toss'd in air. 

Pennon, and plaid, and plumage fair, — 

The next but swept a lone hill-side, 
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Where heath and fern were waving wide: 
The sun's last glance was glinted back, 
From spear and glaive, from targe and jack,- 
The next, all mireflected, shone 
On bracken green, and cold gray stone. 

Fitz-James look'd round — yet scarce believed 

The witness that his sight received; 

Such apparition well might seem 

Delusion of a dreadful dream. 

Sir Roderick in suspense he eyed, 

And to his look the Chief replied, 

" Fear nought — ^nay, that I need not say — 

But — doubt not aught from mine array. 

Thou art my guest ; — I pledged my word 

As far as Coilantogle ford: 

Nor would I call a clansman's brand 

For aid against one valiant hand, 

Though on our strife lay every vale 

Rent by the Saxon from the Gael. 

So move we on ; — I only meant 

To show the reed on which you leant, 

Deeming this path you might pursue 

Without a pass from Roderick Dhu." 

They moved : — I said Fitz-James was brave, 

As ever knight that belted glaive; 

Yet dare not say, that now his blood 

Kept on its wont and tempered flood, 

As, following Roderick's stride, he drew 

That seeming lonesome pathway through, 

Which yet, by fearful proof, was rife 
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With lances, that, to take his life, 
Waited but signal from a guide, 
So late dishonored and defied. 
Ever, by stealth, his eye sought roimd 
The vanished guardians of the ground. 
And still, from copse and heather deep, 
Fancy saw spear and broadsword peep, 
And in the plover's shrilly strain, 
The signal whistle heard again. 
Nor breathed he free till far behind 
The pass was left ; for then they wind 
Along a wide and level green. 
Where neither tree nor tuft was seen, 
Nor rush nor bush of broom was near, 
To hide a bonnet or a spear. 

The Chief in silence strode before. 

And reached that torrent's sounding shore. 

Which, daughter of three mighty lakfes, 

From Vennachar in silver breaks, 

Sweeps through the plain, and ceaseless mines 

On Bochastle the moldering lines. 

Where Rome, the Empress of the world. 

Of yore her eagle wings unfurl'd. 

And here his course the Chieftain staid. 

Threw down his target and his plaid. 

And to the Lowland warrior said — 

^^ Bold Saxon ! to his promise just, 

Vich-Alpine has discharged his trust. 

This murderous Chief, this ruthless man, 

This head of a rebellious clan, 
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Hath led thee safe, through watch and ward, 
Far past Clan- Alpine's outmost guard. 
Now, man to man, and steel to steel, 
A Chieftain's vengean'ce thou shalt feel. 
See, here, all vantageless I stand, 
Arm'd, like thyself, with single brand: 
For this is Coilantogle ford. 
And thou must keep thee with thy sword." 

The Saxon paused: — "I ne'er delay'd, 

When foeman bade me draw my blade; 

Nay more, brave Chief, I vow'd thy death: 

Yet sure thy fair and generous faith, 

And my deep debt for life preserved, 

A better meed have well deserved : 

Can nought but blood our feud atone 1 

Are there no means? " — " No, Stranger, none! 

And hear, — to fire thy flagging zeal, — 

The Saxon cause rests on thy steel ; 

For thus spoke Fate, by prophet bred 

Between the living and the dead; 

^ Who spills the foremost foeman's life. 

His party conquers in the strife.' " 

" Then, by my word," the Saxon said, 

" The riddle is already read. 

Seek yonder brake beneath the cliff, — 

There lies Red Murdoch, stark and stiff. 

Thus Fate has solved her prophecy. 

Then yield to Fate, and not to me. 

To James, at Stirling, let us go, 

When, if thou wilt be still his foe. 
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Or if the King shall not agree 
To grant thee grace and favor free, 
I plight mine honor, oath, and word, 
That, to thy native strengths restored. 
With each advantage shalt thou stand. 
That aids thee now to guard thy land." 



Dark lightning flash'd from Roderick's eye— 
" Soars thy presumption, then, so high. 
Because a wretched kern ye slew. 
Homage to name to Roderick Dhu! 
He yields not, he, to man nor Fate ^ 
Thou add'st but fuel to my hate: — 
My clansman's blood demands revenge. 
Not yet prepared? — By heaven, I change 
My thought, and hold thy valor light 
As that of some vain carpet knight. 
Who ill deserved my courteous care, 
And whose best boast is but to wear 
A braid of his fair lady's hair." — 
" I thank thee, Roderick, for the word ! 
It nerves my heart, it steels my sword ; 
For I have sworn this braid to stain 
In the best blood that warms thy vein. 
Now, truce, farewell! and, ruth, begone! — 
Yet think not that by thee alone, 
Proud Chief! can courtesy be shown; 
Though not from copse, or heath, or cairn, 
Start at my whistle clansmen stem, 
Of this small horn one feeble blast 
Would fearful odds against thee cast. 

23 
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But fear not — doubt not — which thou wilt- 
We try this quarrel hilt to hilt." — 
Then each at once his falchion drew, 
Each on the groimd his scabbard threw, 
Each look'd to sun, and stream, and plain, 
As what they ne'er might see again ; 
Then foot, and point, and eye opposed. 
In dubious strife they darkly closed. 

Ill fared it then with Roderick Dhu, 
That on the field his targe he threw, 
Whose brazen studs and tough bull-hide 
Had death so often dash'd aside; 
For, train'd abroad his arms to wield, 
Fitz-James's blade was sword and shield. 
He practised every pass and ward. 
To thrust, to strike, to feint, to guard; 
While less expert, though stronger far, 
The Gael maintained imequal war. 
Three times in closing strife they stood. 
And thrice the Saxon blade drank blood ; 
No stinted draught, no- scanty tide, 
The gushing flood the tartans dyed. 
Fierce Roderick felt the fatal drain. 
And shower'd his blows like wintry rain; 
And, as firm rock, or castle-roof. 
Against the winter shower is proof, 
The foe, invulnerable still, 
Foil'd his wild rage by steady skill; 
Till, at advantage ta'en, his brand 
Forced Roderick's weapon from his hand, 
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And backward borae upon the lea, 
Brought the proud Chieftain to his knee. 



" Now, yield thee, or by Him who made 
The world, thy heart's blood dyes my blade ! 
" Thy threats, thy mercy, I defy ! 
Let recreant yield, who fears to die." 
— Like adder darting from his coil, 
Like wolf that dashes through the toil, 
Like mountain-eat who guards her young, 
Full at Fitz-James's throat he sprung; 
Eeceived, but reck'd not of a wound, 
And lock'd his arms his foeman round.— 

Now, gallant Saxon, hold thine own ! 
No maiden's hand is round thee thrown 1 
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That desperate grasp thy frame might feel, 
Through bars of brass and triple steel! — 
They tug, they strain! down, down they go. 
The Gael above, Fitz-James below. 
The Chieftain's gripe his throat compress'd, 
His knee was planted in his breast ; 
His clotted locks he backward threw, 
Across his brow his hand he drew. 
From blood and mist to clear his sight. 
Then gleam'd aloft his dagger bright ! — 
— But hate and fury ill supplied 
The stream of life's exhausted tide, 
And all too late the advantage came. 
To turn the odds of deadly game; 
For, while the dagger gleam'd on high, 
Reel'd soul and sense, reePd brain and eye. 
Down came the blow! but in the heath 
The erring blade found bloodless sheath. 
The struggling foe may now unclasp 
The fainting Chief's relaxing grasp; 
Unwounded from the dreadful close. 
But breathless all, Fitz-James arose. 

He falter'd thanks to Heaven for life, 
Redeem'd, unhoped, from desperate strife; 
Next on his foe his look he cast, 
Whose every gasp appear'd his last ; 
In Roderick's gore he dipped the braid, — 
"Poor Blanche! thy wrongs are dearly paid: 
Yet with thy foe must die, or live, 
The praise that faith and valor give." 
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With that he blew a bugle-note, 
Undid the collar from his throat, 
Unbonneted, and by the wave 
Sate down his brow and hands to lave. 
Then faint afar are heard the feet 
Of rushing steeds in gallop fleet; 
The sounds increase, and now are seen 
Four mounted squires in Lincoln green; 
Two who bear lance, and two who lead. 
By loosen'd rein, a saddled steed ; 
Each onward held his headlong course. 
And by Fitz-James rein'd up his horse, — 
With wonder view'd the bloody spot — 
— "Exclaim not, gallants! question not. — 
You, Herbert and Luffness, alight. 
And bind the wounds of yonder knight ; 
Let the gray palfrey bear his weight, 
We destined for a fairer freight, 
And bring him on to Stirling straight." 

— Sir Walter Scott. 

broom : a low shrub. — braclKn : fern. — heath : a low shrub with ever- 
green leaves and pink flowers. — brand : a sword. — osiers : willows. — copses : 
thickets. — glaire : a sword. — targre, targret : a shield.— jack : a coat of de- 
fense. — Gael (gal) : a Scotch Highlander of Celtic origin. — plorer : a kind 
of bird prized as a game bird. — Tleh-Alplne : descendant of Alpine. — kern : 
a light armed foot soldier. The name was often used as a term of contempt. 
— rnth : pity. — eairn (karn) : a heap of stones. — falchion : a broad-bladed 
sword slightly curved. — tartan : woolen cloth checkered or cross-barred, 
much worn in the Highlands of Scotland. 
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CHRISTMAS 

Nothing in England exercises a more delightful 
spell over my imagination than the lingerings of the 
holiday customs and rural games of former times. 
They recall the pictures my fancy used to draw in the 
May morning of life, when as yet I only knew the 
world through books, and believed it to be all that 
poets had painted it; and they bring with them the 
flavor of those honest days of yore, in which, perhaps 
with equal fallacy, I am apt to think the world was 
more homebred, social, and joyous than at present. I 
regret to say that they are daily growing more and 
more faint, being gradually worn away by time, but 
still more obliterated by modem fashion. They re- 
semble those picturesque morsels of Gothic architec- 
ture, which we see crumbling in various parts of the 
country, partly dilapidated by the waste of ages, and 
partly lost in the additions and alterations of later 
days. Poetry, however, clings with cherishing fond- 
ness about the rural game and holiday revel, from 
which it had derived so many of its themes — as the 
ivy winds its rich foliage about the Gothic arch and 
mouldering tower, gratefully repaying their support, 
by clasping together with tottering remains, and, as 
it were, embalming them in verdure. 

Of all the old festivals, however, that of Christmas 
awakens the strongest and most heartfelt associa- 
tions. There is a tone of solemn and sacred feeling 
that blends with our conviviality, and lifts the spirit 
to a state of hallowed and elevated enjoyment. The 
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services of the church about this season are extremely 
tender and inspiring : they dwell on the beautiful story 
of the origin of our faith, and the pastoral scenes that 
accompanied its announcement: they gradually in- 
crease in fervor and pathos during the season of 
Advent, until they break forth in full jubilee on the 
morning that brought peace and good-will to men. I 
do not know a grander effect of music on the moral 
feelings than to hear the full choir and the pealing 
organ performing a Christmas anthem in a cathedral, 
and filling every part of the vast pile with triumphant 
harmony. 

It is a beautiful arrangement, also, derived from 
days of yore, that this festival, which commemorates 
the announcement of the religion of peace and love, 
has been made the season for gathering together of 
family connections, and drawing closer again those 
bands of kindred hearts, which the cares and pleas- 
ures and sorrows of the world are continually oper- 
ating to cast loose; of calling back the children of a 
family who have launched forth in life, and wandered 
widely asunder, once more to assemble about the 
paternal hearth, that rallying-place of the affections, 
there to grow young and loving again among the en- 
dearing mementos of childhood. 

There is something in the very season of the year, 
that gives a charm to the festivity of Christmas. At 
other times, we derive a great portion of our pleas- 
ures from the mere beauties of Nature. Our feelings 
sally forth and dissipate themselves over the sunny 
landscape, and we " live abroad and everywhere." 
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The song of the bird, the murmur of the stream, the 
breathing fragrance of spring, the soft voluptuous- 
ness of summer, the golden pomp of autumn; earth 
with its mantle of refreshing green, and heaven with 
its deep delicious blue and its cloudy magnificence — 
all fill us with mute but exquisite delight, and we revel 
in the luxury of mere sensation. But in the depth of 
winter, when Nature lies despoiled of every charm, 
and wrapped in her shroud of sheeted snow, we turn 
for our gratifications to moral sources. The dreari- 
ness and desolation of the landscape, the short gloomy 
days and darksome nights, while they circumscribe 
our wanderings, shut in our feelings also from ram- 
bling abroad, and make us more keenly disposed for 
the pleasures of the social circle. Our thoughts are 
more concentrated; our friendly sympathies more 
aroused. We feel more sensibly the charm of each 
other's society, and are brought more closely together 
by dependence on each other for enjoyment. Heart 
calleth unto heart, and we draw our pleasures from 
the deep wells of loving-kindness which lie in the quiet 
recesses of our bosoms ; and which, when resorted to, 
furnish forth the pure element of domestic felicity. 

— ^Washington Irving. 

fallacy : deception, mistake. — obllt'erated : wiped out. — Gothic : 
here, a style ■ of architecture characterized by pointed arches and steep 
roofs. — Terdure: green, freshness of vegetation. — conyiTlal'lty : good 
humor, mirth. — pater^nal : pertaining to a father, or received from a 
father. — inemen^tos : tokens to awaken memory. — Tolnp'tnonsness : state 
of being full of delight or pleasure. — cir'cnmscribe : bound. — ^fellc'ity: 
state of being happy. 
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LINCOLN'S SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

Fellow-countrymen: At this second appearing to 
take the oath of the Presidential office, there is less oc- 
casion for an extended address than there was at the 
first. Then a statement, somewhat in detail, of a 
course to be pursued seemed fitting and proper. Now, 
at the expiration of four years, during which public 
declarations have been constantly called forth on 
every point and phase of the great contest which still 
absorbs the attention and engrosses the energies of 
the nation, little that is new could be presented. 

The progress of our arms, upon which all else 
chiefly depends, is as well known to the public as to 
myself, and it is, I trust, reasonably satisfactory and 
encouraging to all. With high hope for the future, no 
prediction in regard to it is ventured. 

On the occasion corresponding to this, four years 
ago, all thoughts were anxiously directed to an im- 
pending civil war. All dreaded it ; all sought to avert 
it. While the inaugural address was being delivered 
from this place, devoted altogether to saving the 
Union without war, insurgents' agents were in the 
city seeking to destroy it without war — seeking to dis- 
solve the Union and divide its effects by negotiation. 

Both parties deprecated war; but one of them 
would make war rather than let the nation survive, 
and the other would accept war rather than let it per- 
ish. And the war came. 

The prayers of both could not be answered — those 
of neither have been answered fully. The Almighty 
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has His own purposes. " Woe unto the world because 
of offenses! for it must needs be that offenses come; 
but woe to that man by whom the offense cometh." 

If we shall suppose that American slavery is one 
of those offenses, which in the providence of God, 
must needs come, but which, having continued through 
His appointed time. He now wills to remove, and that 
He gives to North and South this terrible war as the 
woe due to those by whom the offense came, shall we 
discern therein any departure from those divine at- 
tributes which the believers in a living God always 
ascribe to Him? 

Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that this 
mighty scourge of war may soon pass away. 

Yet, if God wills that it continue until all the 
wealth piled by the bondsman's two hundred and fifty 
years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every 
drop of blood drawn by the lash shall be paid by an- 
other drawn with the sword, as was said three thou- 
sand years ago, so still it must be said, " The judg- 
ments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether." 

With malice toward none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we are in ; to bind up 
the nation's wounds; to care for him who shall have 
borne the battle, and for his widow and for his orphan ; 
to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace among ourselves, and with all nations. 

— Abraham Lincoln. 

expira'tion: end.— unrequired : unrewarded. 
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POLONIUS TO LAERTES 

And these few precepts in thy memory 

See thou character. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 

Nor any unproportion'd thought his act. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar; 

The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel; 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 

Of each new-hatch'd, unfledg'd comrade. Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel; but, being in, 

Bear't, that th^ opposer may beware of thee. 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice ; 

Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judgment. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not express'd in fancy; rich, not gaudy: 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man; 

And they in France of the best rank and station 

Are most select and generous, chief in that. 

Neither a borrower, nor a lender be; 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend. 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 

This above all : to thine own self be true ; 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

— William Shakespeare. 

censure: blame. — husbandry : thrift. 
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BOB ACRES' DUEL 

In Sheridan's comedy, " The Rivals," from which this selection is 
taken. Bob Acres, a simple country fellow, is in love with a Miss Lydia 
Languish. He hears that she favors a certain Ensign Beverley, whom he has 
never seen, and, urged by Sir Lucius 0*Trigger, an impulsive L'ishman, he 
challenges Beverley to fight a duel to settle their respective claims to the 
lady's affection. He does not know that Beverley is the assumed name of 
his old friend. Captain Absolute. 

Scene: King's-Mead Fields 
Enter Sib Lucius O'Trigger and Acres, with pistols. 

Acres. By my valor ! then, Sir Lucius, forty yards 
is a good distance. Odds levels and aims! — I say it 
is a good distance. 

Sir Lucius. Is it for muskets or small field- 
pieces? Upon my conscience, Mr. Acres, .you must 
leave those things to me. Stay now — I'll show you. 
(Measures paces along the stage.) There now, that 
is very pretty distance — a pretty gentleman's dis- 
tance. 

Acres. Zounds ! we might as well fight in a sentry- 
box! I tell you. Sir Lucius, the farther he is off, the 
cooler I shall take my aim. 

Sir Lucius. Faith ! then I suppose you would aim 
at him best of all if he was out of sight ! 

Acres. No, Sir Lucius; but I should think forty 
or eight-and-thirty yards 

Sir Lucius. Pho! pho! nonsense! three or four 
feet between the mouths of your pistols is as good as 
a mile. 
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Acres. Odds bullets, no! — ^by my valor! there is 
no merit in killing him so near : do, my dear Sir Lu- 
cius, let me bring him down at a long shot: — a long 
shot, Sir Lucius, if you love me! 

Sib Lucius. Well, the gentleman's friend and I 
must settle that. But tell me now, Mr. Acres, in case 
of an accident, is there any little will or commission 
I could execute for you? 

Acres. I am much obliged to you, Sir Lucius — ^but 
I don't understand 

Sir Lucius. Why, you may think there's no be- 
ing shot at without a little risk — and if an unlucky 
bullet should carry a quietus with it — I say it will 
be no time then to be bothering you about family 
matters. 

Acres. A quietus! 

Sir Lucius. For instance, now — ^if that should be 
the case — ^would you choose to be pickled and sent 
home? — or would it be the same to you to lie here m 
the Abbey? — I'm told there is very snug lying in the 
Abbey. 

Acres. Pickled! — Snug lying in the Abbey! — 
Odds tremors! Sir Lucius, don't talk so! 

Sir Lucius. I suppose, Mr. Acres, you never were 
engaged in an affair of this kind before? 

Acres. No, Sir Lucius, never before. 

Sir Lucius. Ah! that's a pity! — there's nothing 
like being used to a thing. Pray, now, how would you 
receive the gentleman's shot? 

Acres. Odds files! — Pve practised that — there. 
Sir Lucius — there. (Puts himself in an attitude.) A 
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side-front, hey ! Odd ! I'll make myself small enough : 
I'll stand edgeways. 

Sib Lucius. Now — you're quite out — ^for if you 
stand so when I take my aim — {Leveling at him.) 

Acres. Zounds! Sir Lucius — are you sure it is 
not cocked? 

Sir Lucius. Never fear. 

Acres. But — ^but — you don't know — it may go off 
of its own head! 

Sir Lucius. Pho ! be easy. — Well, now if I hit you 
in the body, my bullet has a double chance — for if it 
misses a vital part of your right side — 'twill be very 
hard if it don't succeed on the left 1 

Acres. A vital part ! 
. Sir Lucius. But, there — fix yourself so — {Placing 
him) — let him see the broadside of your full front — 
there — ^now a ball or two may pass clean through 
your body, and never do any harm at all. 

Acres. Clean through me! — a ball or two clean 
through me ! 

Sir Lucius. Ay — ^they may — and it is much the 
genteelest attitude into the bargain. 

Acres. Look'ee, Sir Lucius — I'd just as lieve be 
shot in an awkward posture as a genteel one ; so, by 
my valor! I will stand edgeways. 

Sir Lucius. {Looking at his watch.) Sure they 
don't mean to disappoint us — Hah! — ^no, faith — ^I 
think I see them coming. 

Acres. Hey ! — what ! — coming ! 

Sir Lucius. Ay. — Who are those yonder getting 
over the stile? 
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Acres. There are two of them indeed I — well — let 
them come — hey. Sir Lucius ! — we — we — we— we — 
won't run. 

Sib Lucius. Bmi ! 



AcKEB. No — I say — we won't run, by my valor ! 

Snt Lucius. What's the matter with youf 

AcBEs. Nothing— nothing — my dear friend — my 
dear Sir Lucius? — but I — I — I don't feel quite so bold, 
somehow, as I did. 

Sir Lucids. O fie! — consider your honor. 

Aches. Ay — true — my honor. Do. Sir Lucius, 
edge in a word or two every now and then about my 
honor. 
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Sib Lucius. Well, here they're commg. {Looking.) 
Acres. Sir Lucius — if I wa'n't with you, I should 
almost think I was afraid. If my valor should leave 
me ! — Valor will come and go. 

Sib Lucius. Then pray keep it fast while you 
have it. 

AcBEs. Sir Lucius — I doubt it is going — jes — ^my 
valor is certainly going! — it is sneaking off! — I feel 
it oozing out as it were at the palms of my hands ! 

Sib Lucius. Your honor — your honor. Here they 
are. 

AcBEs. Oh mercy! — ^now — that I was safe at Clod 
Hall ! or could be shot before I was aware ! 

Enter Faulkland and Captain Absolute. 

Sib Lucius. Gentlemen, your most obedient. 
Hah! — what, Captain Absolute! — So, I suppose, sir, 
you are come here, just like myself — to do a kind office, 
first for your friend — then to proceed to business on 
your own account. 

AcBES. What, Jack! — my dear Jack! — ^my dear 
friend ! 

Absolute. Hark'ee, Bob. Beverley's at hand. 

Sib Lucius. Well, Mr. Acres — I don't blame your 
saluting the gentleman civilly. (To Faulkland.) So, 
Mr. Beverley, if you'll choose your weapons, the cap- 
tain and I will measure the ground. 

Faulkland. My weapons, sir ! 

AcBEs. Odds life! Sir Lucius, I'm not going 
to fight Mr. Faulkland; these are my particular 
friends. 
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Sib Lucius. What, sir, did you not come here to 
jfight Mr. Acres! 

Faulkland. Not I, upon my word, sir. 

Sir Jjucius. Well, now, that's mighty provok- 
ing! But I hope, Mr. Faulkland, as there are three 
of us come on purpose for the game, you won't 
be so cantankerous as to spoil the party by sitfing 
out. 

Absolute. Oh, pray, Faulkland, fight to oblige Sir 
Lucius. 

Faulkland. Nay, if Mr. Acres is so bent on the 
matter 

AcBES. No, no, Mr. Faulkland : — I'll bear my dis- 
appointment like a Christian. Look'ee, Sir Lucius, 
there's no occasion at all for me to fight; and if it is 
the same to you, I'd as lieve let it alone. 

Sib Lucius. Observe me, Mr. Acres — I must not 
be trifled with. You have certainly challenged some- 
body — and you came here to fight him. Now, if that 
gentleman is willing to represent him — I can't see, for 
my soul, why it isn't just the same thing. 

AcBES. Why no — Sir Lucius — I tell you, 'tis one 
Beverley I've challenged — a. fellow, you see, that dare 
not show his face ! — If he were here, I'd make him give 
up his pretensions directly! 

Absolute. Hold, Bob — let me set you right — there 
is no such man as Beverley in the case. The per- 
son who assumed that name is before you; and as 
his pretensions are the same in both characters, 
he is ready to support them in whatever way you 
please. 

24 
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Sir Lucius. Well, this is lucky. Now you have an 
opportunity 

Acres. What, quarrel with my dear friend Jack 
Absolute? — not if he were fifty Beverleysl Zounds! 
Sir Lucius, you would not have me so unnatural. 

Sir Lucius. Upon my conscience, Mr. Acres, your 
valor has oozed away with a vengeance ! 

Acres. Not in the least! Odds backs and abet- 
tors! I'll be your second with all my heart — and if 
you should get a quietus, you may command me 
entirely. I'll get you snug lying in the Abbey 
here; or pickle you, and send you over to Blunder- 
buss-hall, or anything of the kind, with the greatest 
pleasure. 

Sir Lucius. Pho! pho! you are little better than 
a coward. 

Acres. Mind, gentlemen, he calls me a coward; 
coward was the word, by my valor 1 

Sir Lucius. Well, sir? 

Acres. Look'ee, Sir Lucius, 'tisn't that I mind the 
word coward — coward may be said in joke — But if 
you had called me a poltroon, odds daggers and 
balls 

Sir Lucius. Well, sir? 

Acres. I should have thought you a very ill-bred 
man. 

Sir Lucius. Pho ! you are beneath my notice. 

Absolute. Nay, Sir Lucius, you can't have a bet- 
ter second than my friend Acres. He is a most deter- 
mined dog — called in the country. Fighting Bob. He 
generally kills a man a week — don't you, Bob? 
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AcKES. Ay — at home. But here I make no preten- 
sions to anything in the world, and if I can't get a 
wife without fighting for her, by my valor, I'll live a 
bachelor. 

— Richard Brinsley Sheridax. 

Odds, Zonnds : words mach used formerly as exclamations. — qnietns 
(kwi-e' tiis) : that which silence claims, rest, death.^K;aiitan'kerons : per- 
verse, ugly, malicious. 
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Night is a dead montonous period under a roof; 
but in the open world it passes lightly, with its stars 
and dews and perfumes, and the hours are marked by 
changes in the face of Nature. What seems a kind of 
temporal death to people choked between walls and 
curtains, is only a light and living slumber to the man 
who sleeps a-field. All night long he can hear Nature 
breathing deeply and freely; even as she takes her 
rest, she turns and smiles; and there is one stirring 
hour unknown to those who dwell in houses, when a 
wakeful influence goes abroad over the sleeping hemi- 
sphere, and all the outdoor world are on their feet. 
It is then that the cock first crows, not this time to 
announce the dawn, but like a cheerful watchman 
speeding the course of night. Cattle awake on the 
meadows; sheep break their fast on dewy hill-sides, 
and change to a new lair among the ferns ; and house- 
less men, who have lain down with the fowls, open 
their dim eyes and behold the beauty of the night. 
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At what inaudible summons, at what gentle touch 
of Nature, are all these sleepers thus recalled in the 
same hour to life? Do the stars rain down an influ- 
ence, or do we share some thrill of mother earth below 
our resting bodies? Even shepherds and old coun- 
try-folk, who are the deepest read in these arcana, 
have not a guess as to the means or purpose of this 
nightly resurrection. Towards two in the morning 
they declare the thing takes place; and neither know 
nor inquire further. And at least it is a pleasant inci- 
dent. We are disturbed in our slumber only, like the 
luxurious Montaigne, " that we may the better and 
more sensibly relish it." We have a moment to look 
upon the stars. And there is a special pleasure for 
some minds in the reflection that we share the impulse 
with all outdoor creatures in our neighborhood, that 
we have escaped out of the Bastille of civilization, 
and are become, for the time being, a mere kindly ani- 
mal and a sheep of Nature's flock. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson*. 

arcana : secrets.~Bastille (Ms-tel') : the name of a famous old French 
prison. 



THE GREENWOOD TREE 

Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird's throat, 
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Come hither, come hither, come hither; 

Here shall he see 

No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather. 

Who doth ambition shun. 

And loves to lie in the sun. 

Seeking the food he eats. 

And pleased with what he gets, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither; 

Here shall he see 

No enemy. 
But winter and rough weather. 

— William Shakespeare. 



A DISSERTATION UPON ROAST PIG 

Mankind, says a Chinese manuscript, which my 
friend M. was obliging enough to read alnd explain to 
tae, for the first seventy thousand ages, ate their meat 
raw, clawing or biting it from the living animal, just 
as they do in Abyssinia to this day. This period is 
not obscurely hinted at by their great Confucius in the 
second chapter of his Mundane Mutations, where he 
designates a kind of golden age by the term Chofang, 
literally the Cook's holiday. The manuscript goes on 
to say, that the art of roasting, or rather broiling 
(which I take to be the elder brother) was accidentally 
discovered in the manner following. 

The swine-herd, Ho-ti, having gone out into the 
woods one morning, as his manner was, to collect mast 
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for his hogs, left his cottage in the care of his eldest 
son Bo-bo, a great lubberly boy, who being fond of 
playing with fire, as younkers of his age commonly 
are, let some sparks escape into a bundle of straw, 
which kindling quickly, spread the conflagration over 
every part of their poor mansion, till it was reduced 
to ashes. Together with the cottage (a sorry ante- 
diluvian make-shift of a building, you may think it), 
what was of much more importance, a fine litter of 
new-farrowed pigs, no less than nine in number, per- 
ished. 

China pigs have been esteemed a luxury all over the 
East from the remotest periods that we read of. Bo- 
bo was in utmost consternation, as you may think, not 
so much for the sake of the tenement, which his father 
and he could easily build up again with a few dry 
branches, and the labor of an hour or two, at any time, 
as for the loss of the pigs. 

While he was thinking what he should say to his 
father, and wringing his hands over the smoking rem- 
nants of one of those untimely sufferers, an odor as- 
sailed his nostrils, unlike any scent which he had be- 
fore experienced. What could it proceed from? — ^not 
from the burnt cottage — ^he had smelt that smell be- 
fore — indeed this was by no means the first accident 
of the kind which had occurred through the negligence 
of this unlucky young fire-brand. Much less did it 
resemble that of any known herb, weed, or flower. A 
premonitory moistening at the same time overflowed 
his nether lip. He knew not what to think. 

He next stooped down to feel the pig, if there were 
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any signs of life in it. He burnt his fingers, and to 
cool them he applied them in his booby fashion to his 
mouth. Some of the crumbs of the scorched skin had 
come away with his fingers, and for the first time in 
his life (in the world's life indeed, for before him no 
man had known it) he tasted — crackling! Again he felt 
and fumbled at the pig. It did not burn him so much 
now, still he licked his fingers from a sort of habit. 

The truth at length broke into his slow understand- 
ing, that it was the pig that smelt so, and the pig that 
tasted so delicious ; and, surrendering himself up to the 
newborn pleasure, he fell to tearing up whole handf uls 
of the scorched skin with the flesh next it, and was 
cramming it down his throat in his beastly fashion, 
when his sire entered amid the smoking rafters, armed 
with retributory cudgel, and finding how affairs stood, 
began to rain blows upon the young rogue's shoulders, 
as thick as hailstones, which Bo-bo heeded not any 
more than if they had been flies. The tickling pleas- 
ure, which he experienced in his lower regions, had 
rendered him quite callous to any inconveniences he 
might feel in those remote quarters. His father 
might lay on, but he could not beat him from his pig, 
till he had fairly made an end of it, when, becoming a 
little more sensible of his situation, something like the 
following dialogue ensued. 

" You graceless whelp, what have you got there de- 
vouring? Is it not enough that you have burnt me 
down three houses with your dog's tricks, and be 
hanged to you, but you must be eating fire, and I 
know not what — ^what have you got there, I say? " 
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" father, the pig, the pig, do come and taste how 
nice tfie burnt pig eats." 

The ears of Ho-li tingled with horror. He cursed 
his son, and he cursed himself that ever he should be- 
get a son that should eat burnt pig. 

. Bo-bo, whose scent was wonderfully sharpened 
since morning, soon raked out another pig, and fairly 
rending it asunder, thrust the lesser half by main force 
into the fists of Ho-ti, still shouting out, " Eat, eat, eat 
the burnt pig, father, only taste — O Lord," — with such- 
like barbarous ejaculations, cramming all the while as 
if he would choke. 

Ho-ti trembled in every joint while he grasped the 
abominable thing, wavering whether he should not put 
his son to death for an unnatural young monster, when 
the crackling scorching his fingers, as it had done his 
son's, and applying the same remedy to them, he in 
turn tasted some of its flavor, which, make what sour 
mouths he would for a pretense, proved not altogether 
displeasing to him. In conclusion (for the manu- 
script here is a little tedious), both father and son 
fairly sat down to the mess, and never left off till they 
had dispatched all that remained of the litter. 

Bo-bo was strictly enjoined not to let the secret es- 
cape, for the neighbors would certainly have stoned 
them for a couple of abominable wretches, who could 
think of improving upon the good meat which God had 
sent them. Nevertheless, strange stories got about. 

It was observed that Ho-ti's cottage was burnt down 
now more frequently than ever. Nothing but fires 
from this time forward. Some would break out in 
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broad day, others in the night-time. As often as the 
sow farrowed, so sure was the house of Ho-ti to be in 
a blaze; and Ho-ti himself, which was the more re- 
markable, instead of chastising his son, seemed to 
grow more indulgent to him than ever. At length they 
were watched, the terrible mystery discovered, and 
father and son summoned to take their trial at Pekin, 
then an inconsiderable assize town. Evidence was 
given, the obnoxious food itself produced in court, and 
verdict about to be pronounced, when the foreman of 
the jury begged that some of the burnt pig, of which 
the culprits stood accused, might be handed into the 
box. He handled it, and they all handled it, and burn- 
ing their fingers, as Bo-bo and his father had done 
before them, and nature prompting to each of them 
the same remedy, against the face of all the facts, and 
the clearest charge which judge had ever given — to the 
surprise of the whole court, townsfolk, strangers, re- 
porters, and all present — without leaving the box, or 
any manner of consultation whatever, they brought in 
a simultaneous verdict of Not Guilty. 

The Judge, who was a shrewd fellow, winked at the 
manifest iniquity of the decision ; and, when the court 
was dismissed, went privily, and bought up all the pigs 
that could be had for love or money. In a few days 
his Lordship's town house was observed to be on fire. 
The thing took wing, and now there was nothing to be 
seen but fires in every direction. Fuel and pigs grew 
enormously dear all over the district. The insurance 
offices one and all shut up shop. People built 
slighter and slighter every day, until it was feared 
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that the very science of architecture would in no long 
time be lost to the world. Thus this custom of firing 
houses continued, till in process of time, says my manu- 
script, a sage arose, like our Locke, who made a discov- 
ery, that the flesh of swine, or indeed of any other ani- 
mal, might be cooked {burfit, as they called it) without 
the necessity of consuming a whole house to dress it. 
Then first began the rude form of a gridiron. Roasting 
by the string, or spit, came in a century or two later, I 
forget in whose dynasty. By such slow degrees, con- 
cludes the manuscript, do the most useful and seemingly 
the most obvious arts, make their way among mankind. 

Without placing too implicit faith in the account 
above given, it must be agreed, that if a worthy pre- 
text for so dangerous an experiment as setting houses 
on fire (especially in these days) could be assigned in 
favor of any culinary object, that pretext and excuse 
might be found in roast pig. 

Of all the delicacies in the whole mundus edibilis, I 
will maintain it to be the most delicate — princeps oh- 
soniorum. I speak not of your grown porkers — 
things between pig and pork — those hobbydehoys — 
but a young and tender suckling — ^under a moon old — 
guiltless as yet of the sty — ^with no original speck of 
the amor immunditice, the hereditary failing of the 
first parent, yet manifest — his voice as yet not broken, 
but something between a childish treble, and a grumble 
— the mild forerunner, a prceludium, of a grunt. 

He must be roasted. I am not ignorant that our 
ancestors ate them seethed, or boiled — ^but what a sac- 
rifice of the exterior tegument ! 
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There is no flavor comparable, I will contend, to 
that of the crisp, tawny, well-watched, not over- 
roasted, crackling, as it is well called — the very teeth 
are invited to their share of the pleasure at this ban- 
quet in overcoming the coy, brittle resistance — with 
the adhesive oleaginous — call it not fat — ^but an in- 
definable sweetness growing up to it — ^the tender blos- 
soming of fat — ^fat cropped in the bud — taken in the 
shoot — in the first innocence — the cream and quintes- 
sence of the child-pig's yet pure food — the lean, no 
lean, but a kind of animal manna — or, rather, fat and 
lean (if it must be so), so blended and running into 
each other, that both together make but one ambrosian 
result, or conunon substance. 

Behold him, while he is doing — it seemeth rather a 
refreshing warmth, than a scorching heat, that he is 
so passive to. How equably he twirleth round the 
string! — Now he is just done. To see the extreme 
sensibility of that tender age, he hath wept out his 
pretty eyes — radiant jellies — shooting stars — 

" See him in the dish, his second cradle, how meek he 
lieth! — ^wouldst thou have had this innocent grow up 
to the grossness and indocility which too often accom- 
pany maturer swinehood? Ten to one he would have 
proved a glutton, a sloven, an obstinate, disagreeable 
animal — ^wallowing in all manner of filthy conversa- 
tion — from these sins he is happily snatched away — 

Ere sin could blight, or sorrow fade, 
Death came with timely care — 

his memory is odoriferous^-no clown curseth, while 
his stomach half rejecteth, the rank bacon — ^no coal- 
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heaver bolteth him in reeking sausages — he hath , a 
fair sepulchre in the grateful stomach of the judicious 
epicure — and for such a tomb might be content to die. 

He is the best of Sapors. Pine-apple is great. 
She is indeed almost too transcendent — a delight, if 
not sinful, yet so like to sinning, that really a tender- 
conscienced person would do well to pause — too rav- 
ishing for mortal taste — she is a pleasure bordering 
on pain from the fierceness and insanity of her relish 
— ^but she stoppeth at the palate — she meddleth not 
with the appetite — and the coarsest hunger might bar- 
ter her consistently for a mutton chop. 

Pig? — let me speak his praise — is no less provoca- 
tive of the appetite, than he is satisfactory to the 
criticalness of the censorious palate. The strong man 
may batten on him, and weakling refuseth not his mild 
juices. 

Unlike to mankind's mixed characters, a bundle of 
virtues and vice, inexplicably intertwisted, and not to 
be unraveled without hazard, he is — ^good throughout. 
No part of him is better or worse than another. He 
helpeth, as far as his little means extend, all around. 
He is the least envious of banquets. He is all neigh- 
bors' fare. 

I am one of those, who freely and ungrudgingly im- 
part a share of the good things of this life which fall 
to their lot (few as mine are in this kind) to a friend. 
I protest I take as great an interest in my friend's 
pleasures, his relishes, and proper satisfactions, as in 
mine own. "Presents," I often say, "endear Ab- 
sents." Hares, pheasants, partridges, snipes, barn- 
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door chickens (those "tame villatic fowl"), capons, 
plovers, brawn, barrels of oysters, I dispense as freely 
as I receive them. I love to taste them, as it were, 
upon the tongue of my friend. But a stop must be put 
somewhere. One would not, like Lear, "give every- 
thing." I make my stand upon pig. Methinks it is 
an ingratitude to the Giver of all good flavors, to extra- 
domiciliate, or send out of the house, slightingly (under 
pretext of friendship, or I know not what) a blessing 
so particularly adapted, predestined, I may say, to my 
individual palate — ^it argues an insensibility. 

I remember a touch of conscience in this kind at 
school. My good old aunt, who never parted from 
me at the end of a holiday without stuflBng a sweet- 
meat, or some nice thing, into my pocket, had dis- 
missed me one evening with a smoking plum-cake, 
fresh from the oven. On my way to school (it was 
over London Bridge) a gray-headed old beggar 
saluted me ( I have no doubt at this time of day that 
he was a counterfeit). I had no pence to console him 
with and in the vanity of self-denial, and the very cox- 
combry of charity, school-boy-like, I made him a pres- 
ent of — the whole cake ! I walked on a little, buoyed 
up, as one is on such occasions, with a sweet soothing 
of self-satisfaction ; but before I had got to the end of 
the bridge, my better feelings returned, and I burst 
into tears, thinking how ungrateful I had been to my 
good aunt, to go and give her good gift away to a 
stranger,' that I had never seen before, and who might 
be a bad man for aught I knew ; and then I thought of 
the pleasure my aunt would be taking in thinking that 
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I — I myself, and not another — would eat her nice cake 
— and what should I say to her the next time I saw 
her — ^how naughty was I to part with her pretty pres- 
ent — and the odor of that spicy cake came back upon 
my recollection, and the pleasure and the curiosity I 
had taken in seeing her make it, and her joy when she 
sent it to the oven, and how disappointed she would 
feel that I had never had a bit of it in my mouth at last 
— and I blamed my impertinent spirit of alms-giving, 
and out-of -place hypocrisy of goodness, and above all 
I wished never to see the face again of that insidious, 
good-for-nothing, old gray impostor. 

Our ancestors were nice in their method of sacrific- 
ing these tender victims. We read of pigs whipped to 
death with something of a shock, as we hear of any 
other obsolete custom. The age of discipline is gone 
by, or it would be curious to inquire (in a philosophi- 
cal light merely) what effect this process might have 
toward intenerating and dulcifying a substance, nat- 
urally so mild and dulcet as the flesh of young pigs. 
It looks like refining a violet. Yet we should be cau- 
tious, while we condemn the inhumanity, how we cen- 
sure the wisdom of the practice. It might impart a 
gusto — 

I remember an hypothesis, argued upon by the 
young students, when I was at St. Omer's, and main- 
tained with much learning and pleasantry on both 
sides, " whether, supposing that the flavor of a pig 
who obtained his death by whipping (per flagellatio- 
nem extremam) superadded a pleasure upon the palate 
of a man more intense than any possible suffering we 
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can conceive in the animal, is man justified in using 
that method of putting the animal to death! " I for- 
get the decision. 

His sauce should be considered. Decidedly, a few 
bread crumbs, done up with his liver and brains, and 
a dash of mild sage. But, banish, dear Mrs. Cook, I 
beseech you, the whole onion tribe. Barbecue your 
whole hogs to your palate, steep them in shalots, stuff 
them out with plantations of the rank and guilty gar- 
lic; you cannot poison them, or make them stronger 
than they are — ^but consider, he is a weakling — a 

fl^^^''- —Charles Lamb. 

Conf arcing : a great and celebrated Chinese philosopher and teacher. — 
Mnndane Matations : a title made up by Lamb ; no such book existed. — 
mast : acorns. — labberly : clumsy. — antedlla'Tian : relating to the period 
before Noah's flood, hence very old. — new-farrowed : just born. — premon'- 
itory: warning. — crackling: the outer skin done to a crisp brown. — re- 
trib'ntory : of or pertaining to repayment, especially in the sense of pun- 
ishment; — assize town: small town in which periodical sessions of the 
judges are held. — priv'ily: privately, secretly. — Locke: a great English 
philosopher. — mnn'das edib'ilis : world of food. — prin'ceps obsonior'nm : 
chief of the dainties. — ^hobbydelioy : an awkward, gawky young fellow. 
— amor immnnditMaB: love of filth. — praelndiam: prelude. — exterior 
teg'nment: outer skin.— oleag'inons: oily. — qnintes'sence : the highest 
essence or power, — ambro'slan: like ambrosia, the food of the gods in 
Greek mythology. — e'qnably : in a uniform or smooth manner. — odoriP- 
erons: fragrant. — ep'icure: one devoted to the luxuries of the table. — 
sa'pors: flavors. — provo'cative: provoking. — yillat'ic: rural. — extra- 
domiciliate: this expression is explained by the phrase which follows 
it. — coxcombry: foppishness. — insid'ions: crafty, artful. — ob'solete: no 
longer in use. — inten'erating : making tender.— dnl'cifying : making 
sweet. — dnl^cet : sweet. — liypoth^esis : a supposition which is taken for 
granted. — per flagellatio'nem extrem'am : by whipping to death. — bar- 
becue (bar' be-ka) : roast whole. — shalots : a vegetable akin to garlic, used 
for seasoning. 
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UNA AND THE LION 

The words in the following selection from Spenser's " Faerie Queene " 
have not been changed, but in order to make the reading easier, they have 
been spelled in the modem fashion instead of in the spelling of the sixteenth 
century. 

One day, nigh weary of the irksome way, 
From her mihasty beast she did alight; 
And on the grass her dainty limbs did lay. 
In secret shadow far from all men's sight; 
From her fair head her fillet she undight, 
And laid her stole aside. Her angePs face 
As the great eye of heaven shined brightj 
And made a sunshine in the shady place; 
Did never mortal eye behold such heav'nly grace. 

It fortuned, out of the thickest wood 
A ramping lion rushed suddenly, 
Hunting full greedy after savage blood.. 
Soon as the royal virgin he did spy, 
With gaping mouth at her ran greedily. 
To have at once devoured her tender corse; 
But to the prey when as he drew more nigh. 
His bloody rage assuaged with remorse. 
And, with the sight amazed, forgot his furious force. 

Instead thereof, he kissed her weary feet, 
And licked her lily hands with fawning tongue, 
As he her wronged innocence did weet. 
Oh ! how can beauty master the most strong. 
And simple truth subdue avenging wrong! 
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Whose yielded pride and proud submission, 
Still dreading death, when she had marked long, 
Her heart 'gan melt in great compassion, 
And drizzling tears did shed for pure aflfeetion. 



" The lion, lord of every beast in field," 
Quoth she, " his princely puissance doth abate, 
And mighty proud to humble weak does yield 
Forgetful of the hungry rage, which late 
Him pricked, in pity of my sad estate : 
But he, my lion, and my noble lord, 
How does he find in cruel heart to hate 
Her, that him loved, and ever most adored 
As the god of my lifet ^Vliy hath he me abhorred! " 

Redounding tears did choke th' end of her plaint, 
Which softly echoed from the neighbor wood ; 
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And, sad to see her sorrowful constraint, 

The kingly beast upon her gazing stood : 

With pity calmed, down fell his angry mood. 

At last, in close heart shutting up her pain. 

Arose the virgin, born of heavenly brood, 

And to her snowy palfrey got again 

To seek her strayed champion if she might attain. 

The lion would not leave her desolate. 
But with her went along, as a strong guard 
Of her chaste person, and a faithful mate 
Of her sad troubles and misfortunes hard : 
Still, when she slept, he kept both watch and ward ; 
And, when she waked, he waited diligent. 
With humble service to her will prepared: 
From her fair eyes he took commandment 
And ever by her looks conceived her intent. 

— Edmund Spenser. 

nndight : put off. — stole : a long, loose garment reaching to the feet. 
— corse: body. — assuaged (as-swajd'): softened, lessened. — fawning: 
courting favor. — weet: to know. — pnlssanee (pu' is-sans) : power. — re- 
dounding: returning.--eliaste : pure, virtuous. 
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PLAIN FISHING 

About noon I began to feel hungry, and thought it 
time to look up the old man, who had the lunch-basket. 
I walked down the bank of the brook, and some time 
before I reached the woods I came to a place where 
it expanded to a width of about ten feet. The water 
here was very clear, and the motion quiet, so that I 
could easily see to the bottom, which did not appear 
to be more than a foot below the surface. Gazing into 
this transparent water, as I walked, I saw a large 
trout glide across the stream, and disappear under the 
grassy bank which overhung the opposite side. I in- 
stantly stopped. This was a much larger fish than 
any I had caught, and I determtued to try for him.- 

I stepped back from the bank, so as to be out of 
sight, and put a fine grasshopper on my hook; then I 
lay, face downward, on the grass, and worked myself 
slowly forward until I could see the middle of the 
stream; then quietly raising my pole, I gave my grass- 
hopper a good swing, as if he had made a wager to 
jump over the stream at its widest part. But as he 
certainly would have failed in such an ambitious en- 
deavor, especially if he had been caught by a puff of 
wind, I let him come down upon the surface of the 
water, a little beyond the middle of the brook. Grass- 
hoppers do not sink when they fall into the water, and 
so I kept this fellow upon the surface, and gently 
moved him along, as if, with all the conceit taken out 
of him by the result of his ill-considered leap, he was 
ignominiously endeavoring to swim to shore. As I 
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did this, I saw the trout come out from under the bank, 
move slowly toward the grasshopper, and stop di- 
rectly under him. Trembling with anxiety and eager 
expectation, I endeavored to make the movements, of 
the insect still more natural, and, as far as I was able, 
I threw into him a sudden perception of his danger, 
and a frenzied desire to get away. But, either the 
trout had had all the grasshoppers he wanted, or he 
was able, from long experience, to perceive the differ- 
ence between a natural exhibition of emotion and a 
histrionic imitation of it, for he slowly turned, and, 
with a few slight movements of his tail, glided back 
under the bank. In vain did the grasshopper continue 
his frantic efforts to reach the shore; in vain did he 
occasionally become exhausted, and sink a short dis- 
tance below the surface; in vain did he do everything 
that he knew, to show that he appreciated what a juicy 
and delicious morsel he was, and how he feared that 
the trout might yet be tempted to seize him; the fish 
did not come out again. 

Then I withdrew my line, and moved back from the 
stream. I now determined to try Mr. Trout with a fly, 
and I took out the paper old Peter Gruse had given 
me. I did not know exactly what kind of winged in- 
sects were in order at this time of the year, but I was 
sure that yellow butterflies were not particular about 
just what month it was, so long as the sun shone 
warmly. I therefore chose that one of Peter's flies 
which was made of the yellowest feathers, and, remov- 
ing the snood and hook from my line, I hastily at- 
tached this fly, which was provided with a hook quite 
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suitable for my desired prize. Crouching on the grass, 
I again approached the brook. Gaily flitting above 
the glassy surface of the water, in all the fancied se- 
curity of tender youth and innocence, came my yellow 
fly. Backward and forward over the water he grace- 
fully flew, sometimes rising a little into the air, as if 
to view the varied scenery of the woods and moun- 
tains, and then settling for a moment close to the sur- 
face, better to inspect his glittering image as it came 
up from below, and showing in his every movement 
his intense enjoyment of summer-time and life. 

Out from his dark retreat now came the trout, and 
settling quietly at the bottom of the brook, he ap- 
peared to regard the venturesome insect with a cer- 
tain interest. But he must have detected the iron-barb 
of vice beneath the mask of blitheful innocence, for, 
after a short deliberation, the trout turned and disap- 
peared under the bank. As he slowly moved away, he 
seemed to be bigger than ever. I must catch that fish ! 
Surely he would bite at something. It was quite evi- 
dent that his mind was not wholly unsusceptible to 
emotions emanating from an awakened appetite, and 
I believed that if he saw exactly what he wanted, he 
would not neglect an opportunity of availing himself 
of it. But what did he want? I must certainly find 
out. Drawing myself back again, I took off the yellow 
fly, and put on another. This was a white one, with 
black blotches, like a big miller moth which had fallen 
into an ink-pot. It was surely a conspicuous creature, 
and as I crept forward and sent it swooping over the 
stream, I could not see how any trout, with a single 
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insectivorous tooth in his head, could fail to rise to 
such an occasion. But this trout did not rise. He 
would not even come out from under his bank to look 
at the swiftly flitting creature. He probably could 
see it well enough from where he was. 

But I was not to be discouraged. I put on another 
fly; a green one with a red tail. It did not look like 
any insect that I had ever seen, but I thought that the 
trout might know more about such things than I. He 
did come out to look at it, but probably considered it 
a product of that modern aestheticism which sacrifices 
natural beauty to mediaeval crudeness of color and 
form, and he returned without evincing any disposition 
to countenance this style of art. 

It was evident that it would be useless to put on 
any other flies, for the two I had left were a good 
deal bedraggled, and not nearly so attractive as those 
I had used. Just before leaving the house that morn- 
ing, Peter's son had given me a wooden match-box 
filled with worms for bait, which, although I did not 
expect to need, I put in my pocket. As a last resort 
I determined to try the trout with a worm. I selected 
the plumpest and most comely of the lot ; I put a new 
hook on my line; I looped him about it in graceful 
coils, and cautiously approached the water, as before. 
Now a worm never attempts to wildly leap across a 
flowing brook, nor does he flit in thoughtless innocence 
through the sunny air, and over the bright transparent 
stream. If he happens to fall into the water, he sinks 
to the bottom; and if he be of a kind not subject to 
drowning, he generally endeavors to secrete himself 
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under a stone, or to burrow in the soft mud. With 
this knowledge of his nature I gently dropped my 
worm upon the surface of the stream, and then allowed 
him slowly to sink. 

Out sailed the trout from under the bank, but 
stopped before reaching the sinking worm. There 
was a certain something in his action which seemed 
to indicate a disgust at the sight of such plebeian food, 
and a fear seized me that he might now swim off, and 
pay no further attention to my varied baits. Sud- 
denly there was a ripple in the water, and I felt a pull 
on the line. Instantly I struck ; and then there was a 
tug. My blood boiled through every vein and artery, 
and I sprang to my feet. I did not give him the bait ; 
I did not let him run with yards of line down the 
brook ; nor reel him in, and let him make another mad 
course up stream; I did not turn him over as he 
jumped into the air; nor . endeavor, in any way, to 
show him that I understood those tricks, which his 
depraved nature prompted him to play upon the 
angler. 

With an absolute dependence upon the strength of 
old Peter's tackle, I lifted the fish. Out he came from 
the water, which held him with a gentle suction as if 
unwilling to let him go, and then he whirled through 
the air like a meteor flecked with rosy fire, and landed 
on the fresh green grass a dozen feet behind me. 
Down on my knees I dropped before him as he tossed 
and rolled, his beautiful spots and colors glistening 
in the sun. He was truly a splendid trout, fully a 
foot long, round and heavy. Carefully seizing him. 
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I easily removed the hook from the bony roof of his 
capacious mouth thickly set with sparkling teeth, and 
then I tenderly killed him, with all his pluck, as old 
Peter would have said, still in him. 

— Frank R. Stockton. 

ignomin'iously : ingloriously. — histrion^ic : of, or pertaining to, the 
stage ; theatrical. — snood : a short line, often of horsehair, connecting a 
fishing line with the hook. — nnsuscep'tible : insensible. — em^anating : 
proceeding from. — insectiy'orons : feeding on insects. — festheticism (5s- 
thfit' i-siz'm) : devotion to the beautiful. — plebe'ian: of the common peo- 
ple ; vulgar. — depraved : made worse ; corrupted. 
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There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium's capital had gathered then 

Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 

The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men 
A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 

Music arose with its voluptuous swell 

Soft eyes look'd love to eyes that spake again. 

And all went merry as a marriage bell; 

But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising 
knell! 

Did ye not hear it ? — No ; 'twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o'er the stony street; 

On with the dance! let joy be unconfined; 
No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet, — 
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But hark! — that heavy sound breaks in once more, 

As if the clouds its echoes would repeat; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before! 
Arm! arm! it is — it is — the cannon's opening roar! 

Within a windowed niche of that high haJl 

Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain; he did hear 
That sound, the first amid the festival, 

And caught its tone with Death's prophetic ear; 

And when they smiled because he deemed it near, 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well 

Which stretched his father on a bloody bier, 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell: 
He rush'd into the field, and foremost fighting fell. 

Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro. 

And gathering tears and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 

Blush'd at the praise of their own loveliness; 

And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 

Which ne'er might be repeated: who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 
Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could 
rise ! 

And there was mounting in hot haste: the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 

Went pouring forward with impetuous speed. 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war; 
And the deep thunder, peal on peal afar ; 
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And near, the beat of the alarming drum 

Roused up the soldier ere the morning star; 
While throng'd the citizens with terror dumb, 
Or whispering with white lips — "The foe! They 
come ! They come ! " 

And wild and high the " Cameron's Gathering " rose ! 

The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn's hills 
Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon foes : — 

How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills 

Savage and shrill ! But with the breath which fills 
Their mountain-pipe, so fill the mountaineers 

With the fierce native daring which instills 
The stirring memory of a thousand years, 
And Evan's, Donald's fame rings in each clansman's 
ears! 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves. 

Dewy with Nature's tear-drops, as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e'er grieves, 

Over the unreturning brave, — alas! 

Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 

In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valor, rolling on the foe. 
And burning with high hope, shall molder cold and 
low. 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life. 
Last eve in Beauty's circle proudly gay, 
The midnight brought the signal sound of strife. 
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The morn, the marshalling in arms, — the day 
Battle's magnificently stern array! 
The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which when rent 

The earth is covered thick with other clay, 
Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and pent. 
Rider and horse, — friend, foe, — in one red burial 
blent ! 

— George Gordon, Lord Byron. 

sqaad'ron: a'body of troops drawn up in a square. — Lochiel (lo-kel): 
the chief of the Cameron clan.— Albyn's: Scotland's. — pibroch (pe' br6k): 
air played on the bagpipe before the Highlanders when they go out into 
battle. — Ardennes (iir-dSn', but here fir' dSn) : a forest near Brussels. 
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All that day, from morning until past sunset, the 
cannon never ceased to roar. It was dark when the 
cannonading stopped all of a sudden. 

All of us have read of what occurred during" that 
interval. The tale is in every Englishman's mouth; 
and you and I, who were children when the great bat- 
tle was won and lost, are never tired of hearing and 
recounting the history of that famous action. Its 
remembrance rankles still in the bosoms of millions 
of the countrymen of those brave men who lost the 
day. They pant for an opportunity of revenging that 
humiliation; and if a contest, ending in a victory on 
their part, should ensue, elating them in their turn, and 
leaving its cursed legacy of hatred and rage behind 
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to us, there is no end to the so-called glory and 
shame, and to the alternations of successful and 
unsuccessful murder, in which two high-spirited na- 
tions might engage. Centuries hence, we Frenchmen 
and Englishmen might be boasting and killing each 
other still, carrying out bravely the Devil's code of 
honor. 

All our friends took their share and fought like 
men in the great field. All day long, while the women 
were praying ten miles away, the lines of the daunt- 
less English infantry were receiving and repelling 
the furious charges of the French horsemen. Guns 
which were heard at Brussels were ploughing up their 
ranks, and comrades falling, and the resolute surviv- 
ors closing in. Toward evening the attack of the 
French, repeated and resisted so bravely, slackened 
its fury. They had other foes besides the British to 
engage, or were preparing for a final onset. It came 
at last; the columns of the Imperial Guard marched 
up the hill of Saint Jean, at length and at once to 
sweep the English from the height which they had 
maintained all day, in spite of all; unscared by the 
thunder of the artillery, which hurled death from the 
English line — the dark rolling column pressed on and 
up the hill. It seemed almost to crest the eminence, 
when it began to waver and falter. Then it stopped, 
still facing the shot. Then at last the English troops 
rushed from the post from which no enemy had 
been able to dislodge them, and the Guard turned 
and fled. 

No more firing was heard at Brussels — ^the pursuit 
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rolled miles away. Darkness came down on the field 

and city; and Amelia was praying for George, who 

was lying on his face, dead, with a bullet through his 

heart. 

— ^William Makepeace Thackeray. 

erest the eminence : surmount the height. 



PERSEPHONE 



She stepped upon Sicilian grass, 
Demeter's daughter fresh and fair, 

A child of light, a radiant lass. 

And gamesome as the morning air. 

The daffodils were fair to see. 

They nodded lightly on the lea, 

Persephone — Persephone ! 

Lo ! one she marked of rarer growth 

Than orchis or anemone; 
For it the maiden left them both. 

And parted from her company. 
Drawn nigh she deemed it fairer still. 
And stopped to gather by the rill 
The daffodil, the daffodil. 

What ailed the meadow that it shook 
What ailed the air of Sicilv? 

She wondered by the brattling brook, 
And trembled with the trembling lea. 
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" The coal-black horses rise — they rise : 
mother, mother ! " low she cries — 
Persephone — Persephone ! 

" light, light, light ! " she cries, " farewell ; 

The coal-black horses wait for me. 
shade of shades, where I must dwell, 

Demeter, mother, far from thee! 
Ah, fated doom that I fulfil! 
Ah, fateful flower beside the rill! 
The daffodil, the daffodil ! " 

AVhat ails her that she comes not home? 

Demeter seeks her far and wide. 
And gloomy-browed doth ceaseless roam 

From many a mom till eventide. 
" My life, immortal though it be. 
Is naught," she cries, " for want of thee, 
Persephone, Persephone! 

" Meadows of Enna, let the rain 
No longer drop to feed your rills. 

Now dew refresh the fields again. 
With all their nodding daffodils! 

Fade, fade, and droop, O lilied lea, 

Where thou, dear heart, wert reft from me- 

Persephone, Persephone ! " 

She reigns upon her dusky throne, 
Mid shades of heroes dread to see ; 

Among the dead she breathes alone, 
Persephone, Persephone. 



PERSEPHONE 



Or seated on the Elysian hill 

She dreams of earthly daylight still, 

And njurmurs of the daffodil. 

A voice in Hades sonndeth clear, 
The shadows mourn and flit below; 

It cries — " Thou Lord of Hades, hear, 
And let Demeter's daughter go. 
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The tender corn upon the lea 

Droops in her goddess gloom when she 

Cries for her lost Persephone. 

" From land to land she raging flies, 
The green fruit falleth in her wake, 

And harvest fields beneath her eyes 
To earth the grain unripened shake. 

Arise, and set the maiden free; 

Why should the world such sorrow dree 

By reason of Persephone? " 

He takes the cleft pomegranate seeds; 

" Love, eat with me this parting day ; " 
Then bids them fetch the coal-black steeds- 

"Demeter's daughter, wouldst away!" 
The gates of Hades set her free; 
*' She will return full soon," saith he — 
*' My wife, my wife Persephone." 



Low laughs the dark king on his throne — 
" I gave her of pomegranate seeds ; " 

Demeter's daughter stands alone 
Upon the fair Eleusian meads. 

Her mother meets her. " Hail ! " saith she ; 

"And doth our daylight dazzle thee. 

My love, my child Persephone? 

" What moved thee, daughter, to forsake 
Thy fellow-maids that fatal morn. 

And give thy dark lord power to take 
Thee living to his realm forlorn?" 
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Her lips reply without her will, 

As one addressed who slumbereth still — 

" The daffodil, the daffodil! " 

Her eyelids droop with light oppressed, 
And sunny wafts that round her stir, 

Her cheek upon her mother's breast — 
Demeter's kisses comfort her. 

Calm Queen of Hades, art thou she 

Who stepped so lightly on the lea — 

Persephone, Persephone ? 

When in her destined course, the moon 
Meets the deep shadow of this world. 

And laboring on doth seem to swoon 

Through awful wastes of dimness whirled — 

Emerged at length, no trace hath she 

Of that dark hour of destiny. 

Still silvery sweet — Persephone. 

The greater world may near the less. 
And draw it through her weltering shade,^ 

But not one biding trace impress 
Of all the darkness that she made; 

The greater soul that draweth thee 

Hath left his shadow plain to see 

On thy fair face, Persephone! 

Demeter sighs, but sure 'tis well 
The wife should love her destiny; 

They part, and yet, as legends tell. 
She mourns her lost Persephone; 

26 
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While chant the maids of Enna still — 

" O fateful flower beside the rill — 

The daffodil, the daffodil." 

— ^Jean Ingelow. 

Beme'ter: goddess of corn and tillage, mother of Persephone. — lea: 
grassy field. — Persephone: p8r-s6f' 6-ne. — reft: taken away. — Ely'sian: 
pertaining to Elysium^ the abode of the blessed after death. — Ha'des : the 
lowdr world.— dree: endure.-7-Eleu'8ian : pertaining to ^^ew«i«, in Greece, 
a place where secret rites in honor of Demeter were performed. 



EXECUTION OF MAKIE-ANTOINETTE 

On Monday, the fourteenth of October, 1793, a 
Cause is pending in the Palais de Justice, in the new 
Revolutionary Court, such as these* old stone walls 
never witnessed: the trial of Marie- Antoinette. The 
once brightest of Queens, now tarnished, defaced, .for- 
saken, stands here at Fouquier-Tinville's Judgment- 
bar, answering for her life. The Indictment was de- 
livered her last night. To such changes of human 
fortune what words are adequate? Silence alone is 
adequate. . . . 

Marie-Antoinette, in this her abandonment and 
hour of extreme need, is not wanting to herself, the 
imperial woman. Her look, they say, as that hideous 
Indictment was reading, continued calm ; " she was 
sometimes observed moving her fingers, as when 
one plays on the piano.'' You discern, not with- 
out interest, across that dim Eevolutionary Bui- 
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letin itself, how she bears herself queen-like. Her an- 
swers are prompt, clear, often of laconic brevity; 
resolution, which has grown contemptuous without 
ceasing to be dignified, veils itself in calm words. 
" You persist then in denial ! " — " My plan is not 
denial; it is truth I have said, and I persist in 
tnai. • • • 

At four o'clock on Wednesday morning, after two 
days and two nights of interrogating, jury-charging, 
and other darkening of counsel, the result comes out : 
sentence of Death ! " Have you anything to say ? " 
The accused shook her head, without speech. Night's 
candles are burning out; and with her, too. Time is 
finishing, and it will be Eternity and Day. This 
Hall of Tinville's is dark, ill-lighted except where 
she stands. Silently she withdraws from it, to 
die. 

Two Processions, or Royal Progresses, three-and- 
twenty years apart, have often struck us with a 
strange feeling of contrast. The first is of a beauti- 
ful Archduchess and Dauphiness, quitting her 
mother's city, at the age of fifteen, toward hopes such 
as no other Daughter of Eve then had. " On the mor- 
row," says Weber, an eye-witness, " the Dauphiness 
left Vienna. The whole city crowded out; at first 
with a sorrow which was silent. She appeared; you 
saw her sunk back into her carriage, her face bathed 
in tears; hiding her eyes now with her handkerchief, 
now with her hands; several times putting out her 
head to see yet again this Palace of her Fathers, 
whither she was to return no more. She motioned 
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her regret, her gratitude, to the good Nation, which 
was crowding here to bid her farewell. Then arose not 
only tears, but piercing* cries, on all sides. Men and 
women alike abandoned themselves to such expression 
of their sorrow. It was an audible sound of wail, in 
the streets and avenues of Vienna. The last Courier 
that followed her disappeared, and the crowd melted 
away." 

The young imperial Maiden of Fifteen has now be- 
come a worn, discrowned Widow of Thirty-eight, gray 
before her time. This is the last Procession. " Few 
minutes after the trial ended, the drums were beating 
to arms in all sections ; at sunj^se the armed force was 
on foot, cannons getting placed at the extremities of 
the Bridges, in the Squares, Grossways, all along from 
the Palais de Justice to the Place de la Revolution. 
By ten o'clock, numerous patrols were circulating in 
the streets ; thirty thousand foot and horse drawn up 
under arms. At eleven, Marie- Antoinette was brought 
out. She had on an undress of pique hlanc; she was 
led to the place of execution in the same manner as an 
ordinary criminal ; bound on a cart, accompanied by a 
Constitutional Priest in Lay dress, escorted by num- 
erous detachments of infantry and cavalry. These, 
and the double row of troops all along her road, she 
appeared to regard with indifference. On her coun- 
tenance there was visible neither abashment nor pride. 
To the cries of Vive la Repiiblique and Down with 
Tyranny, which attended her all the way, she seemed 
to pay no heed. She spoke little to her confessor. 
The tricolor streamers on the house-tops occupied her 
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attention, in the Streets du Roule and Saint-Honore ; 
she also noticed the inscriptions on the house-fronts. 
On reaching the Place de la Revolution her looks 
turned toward the Jardin National, whilom Tuileries ; 
iher face at that moment gave signs of lively emotion. 
She mounted the scaffold with courage enough; at a 
quarter past twelve, her head fell; the executioner 
showed it to the people, amid universal long-continued 
cries of Vive la Republique/' 

— Thomas Caklyle (Slightly Abridged). 

Palais de Justice (pft-la' deh zhns-tes): the great courthouse of Paris. — 
Marie-Antoinette : wife of Louis XVI, King of France at the time of the 
French Revolution. — Fouqaier-Tinyiile (lob-kya t&N-vel') : the Attorney- 
General of the Revolutionary tribunal. — laconic: brief. — Place de la 
R^TOlntion: name of a square in Paris. — piqa^ blanc (pe-ka'blfiN) : white 
pique (a cotton fabric). — in lay dress : in the dress of the common people, 
not clerical —abash^ment: shame. — Yiye la B^pnbliqne: long live the 
Republic. — Jardin National (zhftr-daN' nft-se-o-n&l') : Public or State gar- 
dens. — whi^lom: formerly. — Tnileries (tu-tl-re'): name of a palace sur- 
rounded by gardens that had formerly belonged to the King. 



THE SKY 



It is a strange thing how little in general people 
know about the sky, and yet there is not a moment of 
any day of our lives, when Nature is not producing 
scene after scene, picture after picture, glory after 
glory, working upon exquisite and constant principles 
of the most perfect beauty. And every man, wherever 
placed, however far from other sources of interest or 
of beauty, has this doing for him constantly. 
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Yet, if in our moments of utter idleness and in- 
sipidity, we turn to the sky as a last resource, which 
of its phenomena do we speak off One says, it has 
been wet ; and another, it has been windy ; and another, 
it has been warm. Who among the whole chattering 
crowd can tell one of the forms and the precipices of 
the chain of tall white mountains that girded the hori- 
zon at noon yesterday? Who saw the narrow sun- 
beam that came out of the south, and smote upon their 
summits until they melted and moldered away in the 
dust of blue rain? Who saw the dance of the dead 
clouds where the sunlight left them last night, and 
the west wind blew them before it like withered 
leaves ? 

All has passed unregretted as unseen; or if the 
apathy be ever shaken off even for an instant, it is 
only by what is gross, or what is extraordinary. And 
yet it is not in the broad and fierce manifestations of 
the elemental energies, nor in the clash of the hail, nor 
the drift of the whirlwind, that the highest characters 
of the sublime are developed. God is not in the earth- 
quake, nor in the fire^ but in the still small voice. 
They are but the blunt and the low faculties of our 
nature which can be addressed only through lamp- 
black and lightning. It is in quiet and subdued pas- 
sages of unobtrusive majesty, the deep and the calm, 
and the perpetual; that which must be sought ere it 
is seen, and loved ere it is understood; things which 
the angels work out for us daily, and yet vary eter- 
nally; which are never wanting, and never repeated, 
which are to be found always, yet each found but once ; 
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it is through these that the lesson of devotion is chiefly 
taught, and the blessing of beauty given. 

— John Euskin. 

insipidity: wanting in spirit or life. — phenom'ena : things appre- 
hended by observation. — ap'athy : want of feeling. 



THE ISLE OF LONG AGO 

O, a wonderful stream is the river Time 

As it runs through the realm of tears, 
With a faultless rhythm and a musical rhyme, 
And a boundless sweep and a surge sublime, 
As it blends with the Ocean of Years. 

How the Winters are drifting, like flakes of snow. 

And the Summers like buds between. 
And the year in the sheaf; so they come and they go. 
On the river's breast, with its ebb and flow. 

As it glides in the shadow and sheen. 

There's a magical isle up the river Time, 
Where the softest of airs are playing; 

There's a cloudless sky and a tropical clime. 

And a song as sweet as a vesper chime. 

And the Junes with the roses are straying. 

And the name of that isle is the Long Ago, 

And we bury our treasures there; 
There are brows of beauty and bosoms of snow; 
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There are heaps of dust, — ^but we loved them so ! 
There are trinkets and tresses of hair; 

There are fragments of song that nobody sings, 

And a part of an infant's prayer; 
There's a lute unswept, and a harp without strings; 
There are broken vows and pieces of rings, 

And the garments that she used to wear. 

There are hands that are waved when the fairy shore 

By the mirage is lifted in air ; 
And we sometimes hear through the turbulent roar 
Sweet voices we heard in the days gone before, 

When the wind down the river is fair. 

0, remember'd for aye be the blessed isle. 

All the day of our life until night; 
When the evening comes with its beautiful smile, 
And our eyes are closing to slumber awhile, 

May that greenwood of Soul be in sight I 

— B. F. Taylor. 

mirage (me-razh') : an optical effect seen on the ocean or in deserts, in 
which an object which may not be in sight is seen reflected. 



SIR ROGER DE COVERLY AT CHURCH 

My friend Sir Roger, being a good churchman, has 
beautified the inside of his church with several texts 
of his own choosing. He has likewise given a hand- 
some pulpit cloth, and railed in the communion table 
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at his own expense. He has often told me, that at his 
coming to his estate he found his parishioners very 
irregular, and that in order to make them kneel and 
join in the responses, he gave every one of them a has- 
sock and a Common Prayer Book, and at the same 
time employed an itinerant singing-master, who goes 
about the country for that purpose, to instruct them 
rightly in the tunes of the Psalms, upon which they 
now very much value themselves, and, indeed, outdo 
most of the country churches that I have ever heard. 

As Sir Roger is landlord to the whole congregation, 
he keeps them in very good order, and will suffer no- 
body to sleep in it besides himself ; for if by chance he 
has been surprised into a short nap at sermon, upon 
recovering out of it he stands up and looks about him, 
and if he sees anybody else nodding, either wakes 
them himself, or sends his servant to them. Several 
other of the old knight's particularities break out upon 
these occasions: sometimes he will be lengthening out 
a verse in the singing Psalms half a minute after the 
rest of the congregation have done with it ; sometimes, 
when he is pleased with the matter of his devotion, he 
pronounces " Amen " three or four times to the same 
prayer, and sometimes stands up when everybody else 
is upon their knees, to count the congregation, or see 
if any of his tenants are missing. 

I was yesterday very much surprised to hear my 
old friend, in the midst of the service, calling out to 
one John Matthews to mind what he was about, and 
not disturb the congregation. This John Matthews, it 
seems, is remarkable for being an idle fellow, and at 
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that time was kicking his heels for his diversion. 
This authority of the knight, though exerted in that 
odd manner which accompanies him in all circum- 
stances of life, has a very good effect upon the parish, 
who are not polite enough to see anything ridiculous in 
his behavior ; besides that, the general good sense and 
worthiness of his character makes his friends observe 
these little singularities as foils that rather set off than 
blemish his good qualities. 

As soon as the sermon is finished, nobody presumes 
to stir till Sir Roger is gone out of the church. The 
knight walks down from his seat in the chancel be- 
tween a double row of his tenants, that stand bowing 
to him on each side, and every now and then inquires 
how such an one's wife, or mother, or son, or father do, 
whom he does not see at church — ^which is understood 
as a secret reprimand to the person that is absent. 

The chaplain has often told me that upon a cate- 
chising day, when Sir Roger has been pleased with a 
boy that answers well, he has ordered a Bible to be 
given him next day for his encouragement, and some- 
times accompanies it with a flitch of bacon to his 
mother. Sir Roger has likewise added five pounds a 
year to the clerk's place; and that he may encourage 
the young fellows to make themselves perfect in the 
church service, has promised upon the death of the 
present incumbent, who is very old, to bestow it ac- 
cording to merit. 

The fair understanding between Sir Roger and his 
chaplain, and their mutual concurrence in doing good, 
is the more remarkable because the very next village 
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• 

is famous for the differences and contentions that rise 
between the parson and the squire, who live in a per- 
petual state of war. The parson is always preaching 
at the squire, and the squire, to be revenged on the 
parson, never comes to church. The squire has made 
all his tenants atheists and tithe-stealers, while the 
parson instructs them every Sunday in the dignity of 
his order, and insinuates to them, in almost every ser- 
mon, that he is a better man than his patron. In 
short, matters are come to such an extremity, that the 
squire has not said his prayers either in public or 
private this half year, and that the parson threatens 
him, if he does not mend his manners, to pray f6r him 
in the face of the whole congregation. 

Feuds of this nature, though top frequent in the 
country, are very fatal to the ordinary people, who 
are so used to be dazzled with riches, that they pay 
as much deference to the understanding of a man of an 
estate as of a man of learning; and are very hardly 
brought to regard any truth, how important soever it 
may be, that is preached to them, when .they know 
there are several men of five hundred a year who do 
not believe it. —Joseph Addison. 

itin^erant : wandering.— chan'cel : that part of the church which is 
reserved for the clergy, about the altar.— caiechisingr (k&t'e-klz-ing) : ques- 
tioning, especially in respect to religious faith. — flitch: side.— clerk: a 
parish officer who leads in the reading of the responses in church, and other- 
wise assists in the service. — incam^bent : a person who is in present posses- 
sion of an office.— concur'rence : agreement in opinion. — a'theists : those 
who disbelieve in God. — tithe: a tenth, a sum allotted to the clergy for 
their support. — men of flve hundred a year : men having an income of 
five hundred pounds a year. 
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HORATroS 

Lars Porsena of Clusium 

By the Nine Gods he swore 
That the great house of Tarquin 

Should suffer wrong no more. 
By the Nine Gods he swore it, 

And named a trysting day, 
And bade his messengers ride forth, 
East and west and south and north, 

To summon his array. 

East and west and south and north. 

The messengers ride fast, 
And tower and town and cottage 

Have heard the trumpet's blast. 
Shame on the false Etruscan 

Who lingers in his home. 
When Porsena of Clusium 

Is on the march for Rome. 
********* 

But by the yellow Tiber 

Was tumult and affright : 
From all the spacious champaign 

To Rome men took their flight. 
A mile around the city, 

The throng stopped up the ways; 
A fearful sight it was to see 

Through two long nights and days. 
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To eastward and to westward 

Have spread the Tuscan bands ; 
Nor house, nor fence, nor dovecot 

In Crustumerium stands. 
Verbenna down to Ostia 

Hath wasted all the plam; 
Astur hath stormed Janiculum, 

And the stout guards are slain. 

I wis, in all the Senate, 

There was no heart so bold, 
But sore it ached, and fast it beat. 

When that ill news was told. 
Forthwith up rose the Consul, 

Up rose the Fathers all ; 
In haste they girded up their gowns. 

And hied them to the wall. 

They held a council standing 

Before the River-Gate; 
Short time was there, ye well may guess. 

For musing or debate. 
Out spake the Consul roundly: 

" The bridge must straight go down ; 
For since Janiculum is lost, 

Nought else can save the town." 

Just then a scout came flying, 

All wild with haste and fear: 

" To arms ! to arms ! Sir Consul : 
Lars Porsena is here." 
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On the low hills to westward 
The Consul fixed his eye, 

And saw the swarthy storm of dust 
Rise fast along the sky. 

And plainly and more plainly, 

Above that glimmering line, 
Now might ye see the banners 

Of twelve fair cities shine; 
But the banner of proifii Clusium 

Was highest of them all. 
The terror of the XJmbrian, 

The terror of the Gaul. 
> # * # * * * . * 

Fast by the royal standard, 

O'erlooking all the war, 
Lars Porsena of Clusium 

Sat in his ivory car. 
By the right wheel rode Mamilius, 

Prince of the Latian name; 
And by the left false Sextus, 

That wrought the deed of shame. 

But when the face of Sextus 

Was seen among the foes, 
A yell that rent the firmament 

From all the town arose. 
On the house-tops was no woman 

But spat towards him and hissed, 
No child but screamed out curses. 

And shook its little fist. 



* 
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But the Consul's brow was sad, 

And the Consul's speech was low, 
And darkly looked he at the wall. 

And darkly at the foe. 
" Their van will be upon us 

Before the bridge goes down; 
And if they once may win the bridge. 

What hope to save the town f " 

Then out spake brave Horatius, 

The Captain of the Gate: 
"To every man upon this earth 

Death cometh soon or late. 
And how can man die better 

Than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers, 

And the temples of his Gods? 

m ***** ^ 

" Hew down the bridge. Sir Consul, 

With all the speed ye may; 
I, with two more to help me, 

Will hold the foe in play. 
In yon strait path a thousand 

May well be stopped by three. 
Now who will stand on either hand. 

And keep the bridge with me ? " 

Then out spake Spurius Lartius; 

A Ramnian proud was he: 
" Lo, I will stand at thy right hand, 

And keep the bridge with thee." 
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And out spake strong Herminius; 

Of Titian blood was he : 
" I will abide on thy left side, 

And keep the bridge with thee." 

"Horatius," quoth the Consul, 

"As thou sayest, so let it be." 
And straight against that great array 

Forth went the dauntless Three. 
For "Romans in Rome's quarrel 

Spared neither land nor gold, 
Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life, 

In the brave days of old. 



Now while the Three were tightening 

Their harness on their backs. 
The Consul was the foremost man 

To take in hand an ax: 
And Fathers mixed with Commons 

Seized hatchet, bar, and crow. 
And smote upon the planks above. 

And loosed the props below. 

Meanwhile the Tuscan army, 
Right glorious to behold, 

Came flashing back the noonday light. 

Rank behind rank, like surges bright 
Of a broad sea of gold. 

Four hundred trumpets sounded 
A peal of warlike glee. 
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As that great host, with measured tread, 
And spears advanced, and ensigns spread, 
EoUed slowly towards the bridge's head, 
Where stood the dauntless Three. 

The Three stood calm and silent, 

And looked upon the foes. 
And a great shout of laughter 

From all the vanguard rose: 
And forth three chiefs came spurring 

Before that deep array; 
To earth they sprang, their swords they drew 
And lifted high their shields, and flew 

To win the narrow way. 

******** 

Then Ocnus of Falerii 

Rushed on the Roman Three; 
And Lausulus of Urgo, 

The Rover of the sea; 
And Aruns of Volisinium, 

Who slew the great wild boar. 
The great wild boar that had his den 
Amidst the reeds of Cosa's fen, 
And wasted fields, and slaughtered men, 

Along Albinia's shore. 

Herminius smote down Aruns ; 

Lartius laid Ocnus low: 
Right to the heart of Lausulus 

Horatius sent a blow. 
" Lie there," he cried, " fell pirate ! 

No more, aghast and pale, 

27 
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From Ostia's walls the crowd shall mark, 
The track of thy destroying bark. 
No more Campania's hinds shall fly 
To woods and caverns when they spy 
Thy thrice accursed sail." 

But now no sound of laughter 

Was heard among the foes. 
A wild and wrathful clamor 

From all the vanguard rose. 
Six spears' length from the entrance 

Halted that deep array, 
And for a space no man came forth 

To win the narrow way. 

But hark! the cry is Astur: 

And lo! the ranks divide; 
And the great Lord of Luna 

Comes with his stately stride. 
Upon his ample shoulders 

Clangs loud the fourfold shield, 
And in his hand he shakes the brand 

Which none but he can wield. 



4f: 



Then, whirling up his broadsword 
With both hands to the height, 

He rushed against Horatius, 

And smote with all his might. 

With shield and blade Horatius 
Right deftly turned the blow. 



The blow, though turned, eame yet too nigh; 
It missed his helm, but gashed his thigh: 
The Tuscans raised a joyful cry 
To see the red blood flow. 

He reeled, and on Herminius 

He leaned one breathing-space; 
Then, like a wild eat mad with wounds, 

Sprang right at Astur's face. 
Through teeth, and skull, and helmet 

So fierce a thrust he sped, 
The good sword stood a hand-breath out 

Behind the Tuscan's head. 
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But all Etruria's noblest 

Felt their hearts sink to see 
On the earth the bloody corpses, 

In the path the dauntless Three : 
And, from the ghastly entrance 

Where those bold Romans stood. 
All shrank, like boys who unaware, 
Ranging the woods to start a hare, 
Come to the mouth of the dark lair 
Where, growling low, a fierce old bear 

Lies amidst bones and blood. 

Was none who would be foremost 

To lead such dire attack : 
But those behind cried " Forward ! " 

And those before cried " Back ! " 
And backward now and forward 

Wavers the deep array; 
And on the tossing sea of steel. 
To and fro the standards reel; 
And the victorious trumpet-peal 

Dies fitfully away. 

But meanwhile ax and lever 

Have manfully been plied; 
And now the bridge hangs tottering 

Above the boiling tide. 
" Come back, come back, Horatius ! " 

Loud cried the Fathers all. 
" Back, Lartius ! back, Herminius I 

Back, ere the ruin fall ! " 
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Back darted Spurius Lartius; 

Herminius darted back: 
And, as they passed, beneath their feet 

They felt the timbers crack. 
But when they turned their faces, 

And on the farther shore 
Saw brave Horatius stand alone, 

They would have crossed once more. 

But with a crash like thunder 

Fell every loosened beam, 
And, like a dam, the mighty wreck 

Lay right athwart the stream: 
And a long shout of triumph 

Rose from the walls of Rome, 
As to the highest turret-tops 

Was splashed the yellow foam. 

And, like a horse unbroken 

When first he feels the rein. 
The furious river struggled hard. 

And tossed his tawny mane. 
And burst the curb, and bounded, 

Rejoicing to be free. 
And whirling down, in fierce career. 
Battlement, and plank, and pier. 

Rushed headlong to the sea. 

Alone stood brave Horatius, 

But constant still in mind; 
Thrice thirty thousand foes before. 

And the broad flood behind. 
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" Down with him ! " cried false Sextus, 
With a smile on his pale face. 

" Now yield thee," cried Lars Porsena, 
" Now yield thee to our grace." 

Round turned he, as not deigning 

Those craven ranks to see; 
Nought spake he to Lars Porsena, 

To Sextus nought spake he; 
But he saw on Palatinu^ 

The white porch of his home; 
And he spake to the noble river 

That rolls by the towers of Rome. 

" Oh, Tiber ! father Tiber ! 

To whom the Romans pray, 
A Roman's life, a Roman's arms. 

Take thou in charge this day ! " 
So he spake, and speaking sheathed 

The good sword by his side. 
And with his harness on his back, 

Plunged headlong in the tide. 

No sound of joy or sorrow 

Was heard from either bank ; 
But friends and foes in dumb surprise. 
With parted lips and straining eyes, 

Stood gazing where he sank; 
And when above the surges 

They saw his crest appear. 
All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry, 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 

Could scarce forbear to cheer. 
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But fiercely ran the current, 

Swollen high by months of rain : 
And fast his blood was flowing; 

And he was sore in pain, 
And heavy with his armor, 

And spent with changing blows: 
And oft they thought him sinking. 

But still again he rose. 

Never, I ween, did swimmer, 

In such an evil case. 
Struggle through such a raging flood 

Safe to the landing place: 
But his limbs were borne up bravely 

By the brave heart within. 
And our good father Tiber 

Bore bravely up his chin. 

" Curse on him ! " quoth false Sextus ; 

" Will not the villain drown? 
But for this stay, ere close of day 

We should have sacked the town ! " 
" Heaven help him ! " quoth Lars Porsena, 

" And bring him safe to shore ; 
For such a gallant feat of arms 

Was never seen before." 

And now he feels the bottom; 

Now on dry earth he stands; 
Now round him throng the Fathers 

To press his gory hands ; 
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And now, with shouts and clapping, 
And noise of weeping loud, 

He enters through the River-Gate, 
Borne by the joyous crowd. 

They gave him of the corn-land. 

That was of public right. 
As much as two strong oxen 

Could plough from mom till night; 
And they made a molten image, 

And set it up on high, 
And there it stands unto this day 

To witness if I lie. 

It stands in the Comitium, 

Plain for all folk to see; 
Horatius in his harness. 

Halting upon one knee : 
And underneath is written, 

In letters all of gold. 
How valiantly he kept the bridge 

In the brave days of old. 

nnF ^ff ^ff ^F W nf *^ tRF 

— Thomas Babington Macaulay. 

Lars Por'sena: an ally of the " false Sexfus'^ who was the last Roman 
king of the Tarquin line. — Etrns^can : inhabitant of Etruria in northern 
Italy. — champaign (shSm-pan') ; a flat open country. — wis : think, suppose. 
— consnl : one of the chief magistrates of Rome. — Fatliers: name given to 
the members of the Roman Senate. — firmament : sky.— van : the front line. 
— fen : boggy land. — ween : think, fancy. 
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THE CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON 

This selection is taken from an oration delivered by Daniel Webster 
at the completion of the Bunker Hill Monument. 

America has furnished to the world the character 
of Washington. And, if our American institutions had 
done nothing else, that alone would have entitled them 
to the respect of mankind. 

Washington ! " First in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen ! " Washington 
is all our own! The enthusiastic veneration and re- 
gard in which the people of the United States hold 
him prove them to be worthy of such a countryman; 
while his reputation abroad reflects the highest honor 
on his country. I would cheerfully put the question 
to-day to the intelligence of Europe and the world, 
What character of the century, upon the whole, stands 
out in the relief of history, most pure, most respect- 
able, most sublime? and I doubt not, that, by a suf- 
frage approaching to unanimity, the answer would be 
Washington ! 

The structure now standing before us, by its up- 
rightness, its solidity, its durability, is no unfit em- 
blem of his character. His public virtues and public 
principles were as firm as the earth on which it stands ; 
his personal motives, as pure as the serene heaven in 
which its summit is lost. But, indeed, though a fit, 
it is an inadequate emblem. Towering high above the 
column which our hands have builded, beheld, not by 
the inhabitants of a single city or a single State, but 
by all the families of man, ascends the colossal gran- 
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deur of the character and life of Washington. In all 
the constituents of the one, in all the acts of the other, 
in all its titles to immortal love, admiration, and re- 
nown, it is an American production. It is the embodi- 
ment and vindication of our Transatlantic liberty. 
Born upon our soil, of parents also bom upon it; 
never for a moment having had sight of the Old 
World; instructed, according to the modes of his 
time, only in the spare, plain, but wholesome ele- 
mentary knowledge which our institutions provide 
for the children of the people; growing up beneath 
and penetrated by the genuine influences of American 
society; living from infancy to manhood and age 
amidst our expanding, but not luxurious civilization; 
partaking in our great destiny of. labor, our long con- 
test with unreclaimed nature and uncivilized man, 
our agony of glory, the war of Independence, our 
great victory of peace, the formation of the Union, 
and the establishment of the Constitution, he is all, all 
our own ! Washington is ours. That crowded and 
glorious life, 

Where multitudes of virtues passed along, 
Each pressing foremost, in the mighty throng 
Ambitious to be seen, then making room 
For greater multitudes that were to come, — 

that life was the life of an American citizen. 

I claim him for America. In all the perils, in every 
darkened moment of the state, in the midst of the re- 
proaches of enemies and the misgivings of friends, I 
turn to that transcendent name for courage and for 
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consolation. To him who denies or doubts whether 
our fervid liberty can be combined with law, with 
order, with the security of property, with the pursuits 
and advancement of happiness ; to him who denies that 
our forms of government are capable of producing ex- 
altation of soul and the passion of true glory; to him 
who denies that we have contributed anything to the 
stock of great lessons and great examples; — to all 
these I reply by pointing to Washington ! 

— Daniel Webster. 

suffrage : vote. — nnanim^ity : the state of being of one mind, in com- 
plete agreement. — inad^eqnate: insufficient. — constit^oents : things which 
determine or construct. — embod^iment : collected into a united mass, a 
whole. — yindica^tion : justification against denial. — transcend^ent : that 
which surpasses. — fer'Tid : ardent, warm. 



BY THE FLOSS 

A wide plain, where the broadening Floss hurries 
on between its green banks to the sea, and the loving 
tide, rushing to meet it, checks its passage with an 
impetuous embrace. On this mighty tide, the black 
ships, laden with the freshly-scented fir-planks, with 
rounded sacks of oil-bearing seed, or with the dark 
glitter of coal, are borne along to St. Ogg's. This 
town shows its aged, fluted, red roofs and the broad 
gables of its wharves, between the low-wooded hill and 
the river-brink, tingeing the water with a soft purple 
hue under the transient glance of this February sun. 
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Far away, on each hand, stretch the rich pastures, 
and the patches of dark earth made ready for the seed 
of the broad-leaved green crops, or touched already 
with the tint of the tender-bladed autumn-sown grain. 
The distant ships seem to be lifting their masts and 
stretching their red-brown sails close among the 
branches of the spreading ash. Just by the red- 
roofed town, the tributary Ripple flows, with a lively 
current, into the Floss. 

How lovely the little river is, with its dark, chang- 
ing wavelets. It seems to me like a living companion, 
while I wander along the bank, and listen to its low- 
placid . voice, as to the voice of one who is dear and 
loving. I remember those large dipping willows. I re- 
member the stone bridge ; and this is Dorlcote Mill. I 
must stand a minute or two here on the bridge and 
look at it, though the clouds are threatening, and it is 
far on in th^ afternoon. Even in this leafless time of 
departing February, it is pleasant to look at it — ^per- 
haps the chill, damp season adds a charm to the trimly- 
kept, comfortable dwelling-house, as old as the elms 
and chestnuts that shelter it from the northern blast. 

The stream is brimful, now, and lies high in this 
little withy plantation, and half drowns the grassy 
fringe of the croft in front of the house. As I look 
at the full stream, the vivid grass, the delicate bright- 
green powder softening the outlines of the great 
trunks and branches that gleam from under the bare 
purple boughs, I am in love with moistness, and envy 
the white ducks that are dipping their hfeads far into 
the water, here among the withes, unmindful of the 
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awkward appearance they make in the drier world 
above. 

The rush of the water and the booming of the mill 
bring a dreary deafness, which seems to brighten the 
peacefulness of the scene. They are like a great cur- 
tain of sound, shutting one out from the world beyond. 
Now, there is the thunder of the huge covered wagon, 
coming home with sacks of grain. That honest wag- 
oner is thinking of his dinner's getting sadly dry in 
the oven at this late hour, but he will not touch it till 
he has fed his horses — the strong, submissive, meek- 
eyed horses. 

See how they stretch their shoulders up the slope 
toward the bridge, with all the more energy, because 
they are so near home. Look at their grand shaggy 
feet, that seem to grasp the firm earth, at the patient 
strength of their necks, bowed under the heavy collar, 
at the mighty muscles of their struggling haunches! 
I should like well to hear them neigh over their hard- 
earned feed of com, and see them with their moist 
necks, freed from the harness, dipping their eager 
nostrils into the muddy pond. Now, they are on the 
bridge, and down they go again at a swifter pace, and 
the arch of the covered wagon disappears at the turn- 
ing behind the trees. 

Now I can turn my eyes toward the mill again, and 
watch the unresting wheel, sending out its diamond 
jets of water. That little girl is watching it, too. She 
has been standing on just the same spot, at the edge 
of the water, ever since I paused on the bridge; and 
that queer white cur with the brown ear seems to 
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be leaping and barking in ineffectual remonstrance 
with the wheel; perhaps he is jealous, because his 
playfellow in the beaver bonnet is so rapt in the 
movement. 

It is time the little playfellow went in, I think, and 
there is a very bright fire to tempt her — the red light 
shines out under the deepening gray of the sky. It is 
time, too, for me to leave off resting my arms on the 
cold stone of this bridge. ... Oh ! my arms are really 
benumbed. I have been pressing my elbows on the 
arms of my chair, and dreaming that I was stand- 
ing on the bridge in front of Dorlcote Mill, and 
seeing it as it looked one February afternoon many 

years ago. 

— George Eliot. 

impet^aons : rushing with force or violence. — tran^sient : momentary, 
brief. — withy (with' y) : made of withes, slender, flexible twigs.— croft : 
small inclosed field or farm. — inelTec^tnal : without effect ; weak. — remon- 
strance: protest. 



TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY 

on turning one down with the plough in APBUj 

Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flow'r, 
Thou's met me in an evil hour; 
For I maun crush amang the stoure 

Thy slender stem; 
To spare thee now is past my pow'r, 

Thou bonnie gem! 
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Alas ! it's no thy neebor sweet, 
The bonnie lark, companion meet! 
Bending thee 'mang the dewy weet, 

Wi' spreckl'd breast, 
When upward-springing, blithe, to greet 

The purpling east. 

Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth; 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 

Amid the storm, 
Scarce reared above the parent earth 

Thy tender form. 

The flaunting flow'rs our gardens yield. 
High sheltering woods and wa's maun shield; 
But thou, beneath the random bield 

0' clod or stane, 
Adorns the histie stibbled-field, 

Unseen, alane. 

There, in thy scanty mantle clad. 
Thy snawie bosom sun-ward spread. 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 

In humble guise; 
But now the share uptears thy bed. 

And low thou lies. 

3|c 4c 4b 4b ♦ ♦ * 

— Egbert Burns. 

maun : must. — stonre : strong, hardy. — weet : wet. — wa's : walls. — 
bield : shelter. — histie : ' barren, dry. — stibbled : stubbled. — snawie : 
snowy. 
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ANTONY'S ORATION OVER THE BODY 
OF CjESAR 

Juliua Cfcaar has been assassinated by Cassius, Brutus, uid a group of 
their friends. Brutus claimed that he had loved Ciesar, but that he had 
killed him for the good of Rome. He has just given Mark Antony, a friend 
of Ctesar, leave to speak to the populace. 

Scene: Rome. The Forum 

Enter Bkutus, Cassius, and a throng of citizens. Then 

Antony and others, with Cssar's body. 

Antony. You gentle 

Eomans, — 
Citizens. Peace ! ho ! 

let us hear him. 
Antony. Friends, 
Bomans, country- 
men, lend me 
your ears; 

I come to bury Cssar, 
not to praise him. 

The evil that men do 
lives after them, 

The good is oft interred 
with their bones ; 

So let it be with Caesar, 
The noble Brutus 

Hath told you Csesar 
was ambitious; 



From a bust 



Jtjlhts C«saj{. 

the Naplea Museum. 



If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 
And grievously hath Csesar answer'd it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest,— 
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For Brutus is an honorable man; 

So are they all, all honorable men, — 

Come I to speak in Caesar's funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me : 

For Brutus says he was ambitious; 

And Brutus is an honorable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 

Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill : 

Did this in Csesar seem ambitious? 

When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept; 

Ambition should be made of sterner stuff : 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honorable man. 

You all did see that on the Lupercal 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 

Which he did thrice refuse; was this ambition? 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And, sure, he is an honorable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke. 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cause: 

What cause withholds you then to mourn for him? 

O judgment ! thou art fled to brutish beasts. 

And men have lost their reason. Bear with me; 

My heart is in the coflSn there with Caesar, 

And I must pause till it come back to me. 

FiBST Citizen. Methinks there is much reason in 
his sayings. 

Second Citizen. If thou consider rightly of the 
matter, 
Caesar has had great wrong. 

28 
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Third Citizen. Has he, masters! 

I fear there will a worse come in his place. 

Fourth Citizen. Mark'd ye his words ? He would 
not take the crown ; 
Therefore 'tis certain he was not ambitious. 

First Citizen. There's not a nobler man in Rome 

than Antony. 
Fourth Citizen. Now mark him; he begins again 

to speak. 
Antony. But yesterday the word of Caesar might 
Have stood against the world; now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 

masters : if I were disposed to stir 

Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong. 
Who, you all know, are honorable men. 

I will not do them wrong ; I rather choose 

To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and you. 

Than I will wrong such honorable men. 

But here's a parchment with the seal of Caesar ; 

I found it in his closet, 'tis his will. 

Let but the commons hear this testament — 

Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read — 

And they would go and kiss dead Caesar's wounds, 

And dip their napkins in his sacred blood. 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory. 

And, dying, mention it within their wills, 

Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 

Unto their issue. 

Fourth Citizen. We'll hear the will : read it, Mark 
Antony. 
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Citizens. The will, the will! we will hear Caesar's 
will. 
Antony. Have patience, gentle friends; I must 
not read it : 
It is not meet you know how Caesar lov'd you. 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but men ; 
And, being men, hearing the will of Caesar, 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad. 
'Tis good you know not that you are his heirs ; 
For if you should, O ! what would come of it. 

FouBTH Citizen. Bead the will ! we'll hear it, An- 
tony ; 
You shall read us the will, Caesar's will. 

Antony. Will you be patient! Will you stay 
awhile 1 
I have o'ershot myself to tell you of it. 
I fear I wrong the honorable men 
Whose daggers have stabb'd Caesar; I do fear it. 
Fourth Citizen. They were traitors: honorable 

men! 
Citizens. The will! the testament! 
Second Citizen. They were villains, murderers. 

The will ! read the will. 
Antony. You will compel me then to read the 
will! 
Then make a ring about the corpse of Caesar, 
And let me show you him that made the will. 
Shall I descend ? and will you give me leave ? 
Citizens. Come down. 
Second Citizen. Descend. 

(Antony comes doivn.) 
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Third Citizen. You shall have leave. 

Fourth Citizen. A ring; stand round. 

First Citizen. Stand from the hearse ; stand from 
the body. 

Second Citizen. Room for Antony; most noble 
Antony. 

Antony. Nay, press not so upon me; stand far 
off. 

Citizens. Stand back ! room ! bear back ! 

Antony. If you have tears, prepare to shed them 
now. 
You all do know this mantle : I remember 
The first time ever Csesar put it on ; 
'Twas on a summer's evening, in his tent, 
That day he overcame the Nervii, 
Lqok! in this place ran Cassius' dagger through; 
See what a rent the envious Casca made : 
Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabb'd; 
And, as he plucked his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Caesar foUow'd it, 
As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 
If Brutus so unkindly knock'd or no ; 
For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar's angel: 
Judge, O you gods ! how dearly Caesar lov'd him. 
This was the most unkindest cut of all; 
For when the noble Caesar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors' arms. 
Quite vanquish'd him : then burst his mighty heart ; 
And, in his mantle muflBing up his face. 
Even at the base of Pompey's statua. 
Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell. 
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O! what a fall was there, my countrymen; 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down. 
Whilst bloody treason flourish'd over us. 
! now you weep, and I perceive you feel 
The dint of pity ; these are gracious drops. 
Kind souls, what I weep you when you but behold 
Our CsBsar's vesture wounded T Look you here, 
Here is himself, marr'd, as you see, with traitors. 

FiBST Citizen. O piteous spectacle! 

Second Citizen. noble CsBsar! 

Third Citizen. woeful day! 

FouBTH Citizen. traitors! villains! 

FiBST Citizen. most bloody sight! 

Second Citizen. We will be revenged. 

CtTizENs. Revenge ! — About ! — Seek ! — Burn ! — 
Fire! — Kill! — Slay! Let not a traitor live. 

First Citizen. Peace there! Hear the noble An- 
tony. 

Antony. Stay, countrymen! 

Second Citizen. We'll hear him, we'll follow him, 
we^l die with him. 

Antony. — Good friends, sweet friends, let me not 
stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 
They that have done this deed are honorable : 
What private griefs they have, alas ! I know not. 
That made them do it ; they are wise and honorable. 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts : 
I am no orator, as Brutus is; 
But, as you know me all, a plain, blunt man. 
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That love my friend ; and that they know full well 

That gave me public leave to speak of him. 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 

Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech. 

To stir men's blood: I only speak right on; 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know. 

Show you sweet Caesar's wounds, poor, poor, dumb 

mouths. 
And bid them speak for me : but were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Caesar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 

Citizen. We'll mutiny. 

First Citizen. We'll bum the house of Brutus. 

Third Citizen. Away, then! come, seek the con- 
spirators. 

Antony. Yet hear me, countrymen; yet hear me 
speak. 

Citizens. Peace, ho! — Hear Antony, — ^most noble 
Antony. 

Antony. Why, friends, you go to do you know not 
what. 
Wherein hath Caesar thus deserv'd your loves t 
Alas! you know not: I must tell you then. 
You have forgot the will I told you of. 

Citizens. Most true. The will ! let's stay and hear 
the will. 

Antony. Here is the will, and under Caesar's seal. 
To every Roman citizen he gives. 
To every several man, seventy-five drachmas. 
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Second Citizen. Most noble Caesar ! we'll revenge, 
his death. 

Third Citizen. foyAl Caesar! 

Antony. Hear me with patience. 

Citizens. Peace, ho I 

Antony. Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 
His private arbors, and new-planted orchards, 
On this side Tiber ; he hath left them you. 
And to your heirs for ever ; common pleasures. 
To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 
Here was a Caesar! when comes such another? 

FiBST Citizen. Never, never ! Come, away, away ! 
We'll bum his body in the holy place. 
And with the brands fire the traitors' houses. 
Take up the body. 

Second Citizen. Go fetch fire. 

Third Citizen. Pluck down benches. 

Fourth Citizen. Pluck down forms, windows, any- 
thing. 

{Exeunt Citizens with the body.) 

Antony. Now let it work : mischief, thou art afoot, 
Take thou what course thou wilt ! 

— William Shakespeare. 

interred: buried. — ^Lnpercal: Luperca'lia, a feast celebrated by the 
Romans on the 15th of February. — napkins : handkerchiefs. — Nerrii (nSr'- 
ve-i) : a tribe of warriors conquered by Caesar. — most nnkindest : is this a 
correct expression ? — dint : power. — restnre : clothing. — drachmas (drSk'- 
ma) : a silver coin worth about twenty cents, but having a much greater pur- 
chasing value than twenty cents has to-day. — ^forms : benches. 
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A DESCENT INTO THE MAELSTROM 

Pabt I 

We had now reached the summit of the loftiest 
crag. For some mmutes the old man seemed too much 
exhausted to speak. 

" Not long ago," said he at length, " and I could 
have guided you on this route as well as the youngest 
of my sons ; but about three years past there happened 
to me an event such as never happened before to mor- 
tal man, or at least such as no man ever survived to 
tell of, and the six hours of deadly terror which I then 
endured have broken me up body and soul. You sup- 
pose me a very old man, but I am not. It took less 
than a single day to change these hairs from a jetty 
black to white, to weaken my limbs, and to unstring 
my nerves, so that I tremble at the least exertion, and 
am frightened at a shadow. Do you know, I can 
scarcely look over this little cliff without getting 
giddy?" 

The " little cliff," upon whose edge he had so care- 
lessly thrown himself down to rest that the weightier 
portion of his body hung over it, while he was only 
kept from falling by the tenure of his elbow on its 
extreme and slippery edge — this "little cliff" arose, 
a sheer unobstructed precipice of black shining rock, 
some fifteen or sixteen hundred feet from the world 
of crags beneath us. Nothing would have tempted me 
to be within half a dozen yards of its brink. In truth, 
so deeply was I excited by the perilous position of my 
companion, that I fell at full length upon the ground, 
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clung to the shrubs around me, and dared not even 
glance upward at the sky, while I struggled in vain to 
divest myself of the idea that the very foundations of 
the mountain were in danger from the fury of the 
winds. It was long before I could reason myself into 
sufficient courage to sit up and look out into the dis- 
tance. 

" You must get over these fancies," said the guide, 
"for I have brought you here that you might have 
the best possible view of the scene of that event I men- 
tioned, and to tell you the whole story with the spot 
just under your eye." 

" We are now," he continued, in that particulariz- 
ing manner which distinguished him — "we are now 
close upon the Norwegian coast, in the sixty-eighth 
degree of latitude, in the great province of Nordland, 
and in the dreary district of Lofoden. The mountain 
upon whose top we sit is Helseggen the Cloudy. Now 
raise yourself up a little higher — ^hold on to the grass 
if you feel giddy — so, and look out, beyond the belt 
of vapor beneath us, into the sea." 

I looked dizzily, and beheld a wide expanse of 
ocean, whose waters wore so inky a hue as to bring 
at once to my mind the Nubian geographer's account 
of the Mare TeMehrarum. A panorama more deplor- 
ably desolate no human imagination can conceive. To 
the right and left, as far as the eye could reach, there 
lay outstretched, like ramparts of the world, lines of 
horridly black and beetling cliff, whose character of 
gloom was but the more forcibly illustrated by the surf 
which reared high up against it its white and ghastly 
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crest, howling and shrieking forever. Just opposite 
the promoutory upon whose apex we were placed, and 
at a distance of some five or six miles out at sea, there 
was visible a small, bleak-looking island; or, more 
properly, its position was discernible through the wil- 
derness of surge in which it was enveloped. About two 
miles nearer the land arose another of smaller size, 
hideously craggy and barren, and encompassed at 
various intervals by a cluster of dark rocks. 

The appearance of the ocean, in the space between 
the more distant island and the shore, had something 
very unusual about it. Although, at the time, so 
strong a gale was blowing landward that a brig in the 
remote oflBng lay to under a double-reefed trysail, and 
constantly plunged her whole hull out of sight, still 
there was here nothing like a regular swell, but only a 
short, quick, angry cross-dashing of water in every 
direction, as well in the teeth of the wind as otherwise. 
Of foam there was little except in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the rocks. 

" The island in the distance," resumed the old man, 
" is called by the Norwegians, Vurrgh. The one mid- 
way is Moskoe. That a mile to the northward is Am- 
baaren. Yonder are Iflesen, Hoeyholm, Kieldholm, 
Suarven, and Buckholm. Farther off, between Moskoe 
and Vurrgh, are Otterholm, Flimen, Sandflesen, and 
Skarholm. These are the true names of the places, but 
why it has been thought necessary to name them at all 
is more than either you or I can understand. Do 
you hear anything! Do you see any change in the 
water 1 " 
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We had now been about ten minutes upon the top 
of Helseggen, to which we had ascended from the in- 
terior of Lofoden, so that we had caught no glimpse 
of the sea imtil it had burst upon us from the summit. 
As the old man spoke, I became aware of a loud and 
gradually increasing sound, like the moaning of a vast 
herd of buffaloes upon an American prairie ; and at the 
same moment I perceived that what seamen term the 
" chopping " character of the ocean beneath us was 
rapidly changing into a current which set to the east- 
ward. Even while I gazed, this current acquired a 
monstrous velocity. Each moment added to its speed, 
to its headlong impetuosity. In five minutes the whole 
sea, as far as Vurrgh, was lashed into ungovernable 
fury ; but it was between Moskoe and the coast that the 
main uproar held its sway. Here the vast bed of the 
waters, seamed and scarred into a thousand conflicting 
channels, burst suddenly into frenzied convulsion, 
heaving, boiling, hissing, gyrating in gigantic and 
innumerable vortices, and all whirling and plung- 
ing on to the eastward with a rapidity which water 
never elsewhere assumes, except in precipitous de- 
scents. 

In a few minutes more, there came over the scene 
another radical alteration. The general surface grew 
somewhat more smooth, and whirlpools, one by one, 
disappeared, while prodigious streaks of foam became 
apparent where none had been seen before. These 
streaks, at length, spreading out to a great distance, 
and entering into combination, took unto themselves 
the gyratory motion of the subsided vortices, and 
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seemed to form the germ of another more vast. Sud- 
denly — very suddenly — this assumed a distinct and 
definite existence, in a circle of more than a mile in 
diameter. The edge of the whirl was represented by a 
broad belt of gleaming spray; but no particle of this 
slipped into the mouth of the terrific funnel, whose 
interior, as far as the eye could fathom it, was a 
smooth, shining, and jet-black wall of water, inclined 
to the horizon at an angle of some forty-five degrees, 
speeding dizzily round and roimd with a swaying and 
sweltering motion, and sending forth to the winds an 
appalling voice, half shriek, half roar, such as not even 
the mighty cataract of Niagara ever lifts up in its 
agony to Heaven. 

The mountain trembled to its very base, and the 
rock rocked. I threw myself upon my face, and clung 
to the scant herbage in an excess of nervous agitation. 

" This," said I at length, to the old man — " this can 
be nothing else than the great whirlpool of the Mael- 
strom." 

" So it is sometimes termed," said he. " We Nor- 
wegians call it the Moskoe-strom, from the island of 
Moskoe in the midway." 

The ordinary account of this . vortex had by no 
means prepared me for what I saw. That of Jonas 
Ramus, which is perhaps the Ynost circumstantial of 
any, cannot impart the faintest conception either of 
the magnificence, or of the horror of the scene; or of 
the wild, bewildering sense of the novel which con- 
founds the beholder. I am not sure from what point 
of view the writer in question surveyed it, nor at what 
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time; but it could neither have been from the summit 
of Helseggen, nor during a storm. There are some 
passages of his description, nevertheless, which may 
be quoted for their details, although their effect is ex- 
ceedingly feeble in conveying an impression of the 
spectacle. 

" Between Lof oden and Moskoe," he says, " the 
depth of the water is between thirty-six and forty 
fathoms; but on the other side, toward Ver [Vurrgh], 
this depth decreases so as not to afford a convenient 
passage for a vessel without the risk of splitting on 
the rocks, which happens even in the calmest weather. 
When it is flood, the stream runs up the country be- 
tween Lofoden and Moskoe with a boisterous rapid- 
ity; but the roar of its impetuous ebb to the sea is 
scarce equaled by the loudest and most dreadful cata- 
racts; the noise being heard several leagues off, and 
the vortices or pits are of such an extent and depths 
that if a ship comes within its attraction, it is inevi- 
tably absorbed and carried down to the bottom, and 
there beaten to pieces against the rocks ; and when the 
water relaxes, the fragments thereof are thrown up 
again. But these intervals of tranquillity are only at 
the turn of the ebb and flood, and in calm weather, and 
last but a quarter of an hour, its violence gradually 
returning. When the stream is most boisterous, and 
its fury heightened by a storm, it is dangerous to come 
within a Norway mile of it. Boats, yachts, and ships 
have been carried away by not guarding against it be- 
fore they were carried within its reach. It likewise 
happens frequently that whales come too near the 
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stream, and are overpowered by its violence ; and then 
it is impossible to describe their bowlings and bellow- 
ings in their fruitless struggles to disengage them- 
selves. A bear once, attempting to swim from Lo- 
foden to Moskoe, was caught by the stream and borne 
down, while he roared terribly, so as to be heard on 
shore. Large stocks of firs and pine trees, after being 
absorbed by the current, rise again broken and torn 
to such a degree as if bristles grew upon them. This 
plainly shows the bottom to consist of craggy rocks, 
among which they are whirled to and fro. This stream 
is regulated by the flux and reflux of the sea, it being 
constantly high and low water every six hours. In 
the year 1645, early in the morning of Sexagesinaa 
Sunday, it raged with such noise and impetuosity that 
the very stones of the houses on the coast fell to the 
ground." 

In regard to the depth of the water, I could not see 
how this could have been ascertained at all in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the vortex. The " forty fathoms " 
must have reference only to portions of the channel 
close upon the shore either of Moskoe or Lofoden. 
The depth in the center of the Moskoe-strom must be 
unmeasurably great; and no better proof of this fact 
is necessary than can be obtained from even the side- 
long glance into the abyss of the whirl which may be 
had from the highest crag of Helseggen. Looking 
down from this pinnacle upon the howling Phlegethon 
below, I could not help smiling at the simplicity with 
which the honest Jonas Ramus records, as a matter 
difficult of belief, the anecdotes of the whales and the 
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bears; for it appeared to me, in fact, a self-evident 
thing that the largest ships of the line in existence, 
coming within the influence of that deadly attraction, 
could resist it as little as a feather the hurricane, and 
must disappear bodily and at once. 

The attempt to account for the phenomenon, some 
of which, I remember, seemed to me sufficiently plaus- 
ible in perusal, now wore a very different and unsat- 
isfactory aspect. The idea generally received is that 
this, as well as three smaller vortices among the Fer- 
roe Islands, "have no other cause than the collision 
of waves rising and falling, at flux and reflux, against 
a ridge of rocks and shelves, which confines the water 
so that it precipitates itself like a cataract; and thus 
the higher the flood rises, the deeper must the fall be, 
and the natural result of all is a whirlpool or vortex, 
the prodigious suction of which is sufficiently known 
by lesser experiments." These are the words of the 
Encyclopcedia Britannica. Kircher and others imag- 
ine that in the centre of the channel of the Maelstrom 
is an abyss penetrating the globe, and issuing in some 
very remote part, the Gulf of Bothnia being somewhat 
decidedly named in one instance. This opinion, idle in 
itself, was one to which, as I gazed, my imagination 
most readily assented ; and, mentioning it to the guide, 
I was rather surprised to hear him say that, although 
it was the view almost universally entertained of the 
subject by the Norwegians, it nevertheless was not his 
own. As for the former notion, he confessed his inabil- 
ity to comprehend it ; and here I agreed with him ; for, 
however conclusive on paper, it becomes altogether 
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unintelligible, and even absurd, amid the thunder of 
the abyss. 

" You have had a good look at the whirl now," said 
the old man, " and if you will creep round this crag, 
so as to get in its lee and deaden the roar of the water, 
I will tell you a story that will convince you I ought 
to know something of the Moskoe-strom." 

I placed myself as desired, and he proceeded. 

teniire : hold, manner of holding. — Lofoden (Id-f o' dSn) : islands near 
the northwest coast of Norway. There are vfiaable fisheries there. — Nu- 
bian : belonging to Nubia in eastern Africa. — Ma're Tenebra^rnm : ** Sea 
of Darkness," the old geographers* name for the Atlantic Ocean. — deplor'- 
ably : in a grievous manner.^^lscern'lble : capable of being seen.~ offing : 
distant from the shore. — gy'ratlng : whirling around. — Tor'tlees : plural of 
vortex^ a whirlpool, or an eddy. — radical : entire. — Maelstrdm : mal'striim. — 
circnmstan'tial : abounding with circumstances; minute.— Norway mile : 
12,182 yards.— Sexagesima : the second Sunday before Lent.— Phlegethon 
(flSj' e-th5n) : one of the principal rivers of Hades, in which fire fiowed in- 
stead of water. 
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Pabt II 

"Myself and my two brothers once owned a 
schooner-rigged smack of about seventy tons burden, 
with which we were in the habit of fishing among the 
islands beyond Moskoe, nearly to Vurrgh. In all vio- 
lent eddies at sea there is good fishing, at proper op- 
portunities, if one has only the courage to attempt it; 
but among the whole of the Lofoden coastmen, we 
three were the only ones who made a regular business 
of going out to the islands, as I tell you. The usual 
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grounds are a great way lower down to the southward. 
There fish can be got at all hours, without much risk, 
and therefore these places are preferred. The choice 
spots over here among the rocks, however, not only 
yield the finest variety, but in far greater abundance ; 
so that we often got in a single day what the more 
timid of the craft could not scrape together in a week. 
In fact, we made it a matter of desperate speculation, 
the risk of life standing instead of labor, and courage 
answering for capital. 

"We kept the smack in a cove about five miles 
higher up the coast than this ; and it was our practice, 
in fine weather, to take advantage of the fifteen min- 
utes' slack to push across the main channel of the Mos- 
koe-strom, far above the pool, and then drop down 
upon anchorages somewhere near Otterholm, or Sand- 
flesen, where the eddies are not so violent as elsewhere. 
Here we used to remain until nearly time for slack 
water again, when we weighed and made for home. 
We never set out upon this expedition without a 
steady side wind for going and coming (one that we 
felt sure would not fail us before our return) and we 
seldom made a miscalculation upon this point. Twice, 
during six years, we were forced to stay all night at 
anchor on account of a dead calm, which is a rare thing 
indeed just about here ; and once we had to remain on 
the grounds nearly a week, starving to death, owing 
to a gale which blew up shortly after our arrival, and 
made the channel too boisterous to be thought of. 
Upon this occasion we should have been driven out 
to sea in spite of everything (for the whirlpools threw 

29 
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us round and round so violently that, at length, we 
fouled our anchor and dragged it) if it had not been 
that we drifted into one of the innumerable cross cur- 
rents, here to-day and gone to-morrow, which drove us 
under the lee of Flimen, where, by good luck, we 
brought up. 

" I could not tell you the twentieth part of the diffi- 
culties we encountered 'on the ground' (it is a bad 
spot to be in, even in good weather), but we made shift 
always to run the gantlet of the Moskoe-strom itself 
without accident ; although at times my heart has been 
in my mouth when we happened to be a minute or so 
behind or before the slack. The wind sometimes was 
not as strong as we thought it at starting, and then 
we made rather less way than we could wish, while the 
current rendered the smack unmanageable. My eldest 
brother had a son eighteen years old, and I had two 
stout boys of my own. These would have been of great 
assistance at such times, in using the sweeps as well 
as afterward in fishing; but, somehow, although we 
ran the risk ourselves, we had not the heart to let the 
young ones get into the danger; for, after all is said 
and done, it was a horrible danger, and that is the 
truth. 

" It is now within a few days of three years since 
what I am going to tell you occurred. It was on the 
tenth of July, 18 — , a day which the people of this 
part of the world will never forget, for it was one in 
which blew the most terrible hurricane that ever came 
out of the heavens. And yet all the morning, and in- 
deed until late in the afternoon, there was a gentle and 
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steady breeze from the southwest, while the sun shone 
brightly, so that the oldest seaman among us could not 
have foreseen what was to follow. 

" The three of us, my two brothers and myself, had 
crossed over to the islands about two o'clock P.M., and 
soon nearly loaded the smack with fine fish, which, 
we all remarked, were more plenty that day than we 
had ever known them. It was just seven, by my watch, 
when we weighed and started for home, so as to make 
the worst of the Strom at slack water, which we knew 
would be at eight. 

" We set out with a fresh wind on our starboard 
quarter, and for some time spanked along at a great 
rate, never dreaming of danger, for indeed we saw not 
the slightest reason to apprehend it. All at once we 
were taken aback by a breeze from over Helseggen. 
This was most unusual — something that had never 
happened to us before — and I began to feel a little 
uneasy, without exactly knowing why. We put the 
boat on the wind, but could make no headway at all 
for the eddies, and I was upon the point of proposing 
to return to the anchorage, when, looking astern, we 
saw the whole horizon covered with a singular copper- 
colored cloud that rose with the most amazing velocity. 

" In the meantime the breeze that had headed us 
off fell away, and we were dead becalmed, drifting 
about in every direction. This state of things, how- 
ever, did not last long enough to give us time to think 
about it. In less than a minute the storm was upon 
us; in less than two the sky was entirely overcast; 
and, what with this and the driving spray, it became 
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suddenly so dark that we could not see each other in 
the smack. 

" Such a hurricane as then blew it is folly to at- 
tempt describing. The oldest seamen in Norway never 
experienced anything like it. We had let our sails go 
by the run before it cleverly took us; but, at the first 
puflf, both our masts went by the board as if they had 
been sawed oflf, the mainmast j;aking with it my young- 
est brother, who had lashed himself to it for safety. 

" Our boat was the lightest feather of a thing that 
ever sat upon water. It had a complete flush deck, 
with only a small hatch near the bow, and this hatch 
it had always been our custom to batten down when 
about to cross the Strom, by way of precaution against 
the chopping seas. But for this circumstance we 
should have foundered at once, for we lay entirely 
buried for some moments. How my elder brother es- 
caped destruction I cannot say, for I never had an 
opportunity of ascertaining. For my part, as soon as 
I had let the foresail run, I threw myself flat on deck, 
with my feet against the narrow gunwale of the bow, 
and with my hands grasping a ringbolt near the foot 
of the foremast. It was mere instinct that prompted 
me to do this, which was undoubtedly the very best 
thing I could have done, for I was too much flurried 
to think. 

" For some moments we were completely deluged, 
as I say, and all this time I held my breath- and clung 
to the bolt. When I could stand it no longer I raised 
myself upon my knees, still keeping hold with my 
hands, and thus got my head clear. Presently our 
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little boat gave herself a shake, just as a dog does in 
coming out of the water, and thus rid herself, in some 
measure, of the seas. I was now trying to get the bet- 
ter of the stupor that had come over me, and to collect 
my senses so as to s^e what was to be done, when I felt 
somebody grasp my arm. It was my elder brother, 
. and my heart leaped for joy, for I had made sure that 
he was overboard; but the next moment all this joy 
was turned into horror, for he put his mouth close to 
my ear, and screamed out the word * Moskoe-strom 1 * 

" No one ever will know what my feelings were at 
that moment. I shook from head to foot as if I had 
had the most violent fit of the ague. I knew what he 
meant by that one word well enough ; I knew what he 
wished to make me understand. With the wind that 
now drove us on, we were bound for the whirl of the 
Strom, and nothing could save us! ' 

" You perceive that in crossing the Strom channel, 
we always went a long way up above the whirl, even in 
the calmest weather, and then had to wait and watch 
carefully for the slack, but now we were driving right 
upon the pool itself, and in such a hurricane as this ! 
' To be sure,' I thought, ' we shall get there just about 
the slack, there is some little hope in that,' but in the 
next moment I cursed myself for being so great a fool 
as to dream of hope at all. I knew very well that we 
were doomed, had we been ten times a ninety-gun ship. 

" By this time the first fury . of the tempest had 
spent itself, or perhaps we did not feel it so much, as 
we scudded before it, but at all events the seas, which 
at first had been kept down by the wind, and lay flat 
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and frothing, now got up into absolute mountains. A 
singular change, too, had come over the heavens. 
Around in every direction it was still as black as pitch, 
but nearly overhead there burst out, all at once, a cir- 
cular rift of clear sky, as clear as I ever saw, and of 
a deep bright blue, and through it there blazed forth, 
the full moon with a luster that I never before knew 
her to wear. She lit up everything about us with 
the greatest distinctness, but, oh God, what a scene 
it was to light up ! 

" I now made one or two attempts to speak to my 
brother, but in some manner which I could not under- 
stand the din had so increased that I could not make 
him hear a single word, although I screamed at the top 
of my voice in his ear. Presently he shook his head, 
looking as pale as death, and held up one of his fingers, 
as if to say * Listen ! ' 

" At first I could not make out what he meant ; but 
soon a hideous thought flashed "upon me. I dragged 
my watch from its fob. It was not going. I glanced 
at its face by the moonlight, and then burst into tears 
as I flung it far away into the ocean. It had run down 
at seven o'clock! We were behind the time of the 
slack, and the whirl of the Strom was in full fury ! 

" When a boat is well built, properly trimmed, and 
not too deep laden, the waves in a strong gale, when 
she is going large, seem always to slip from beneath 
her, which appears strange to a landsman, and this is 
what is called " riding," in sea phrase. 

" Well, so far we had ridden the swells very clev- 
erly ; but presently a gigantic sea happened to take us 
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right under the counter, and bore us with it as it rose, 
up, up, as if into the sky. I would not have believed 
that any wave could rise so high. And then down we 
came with a sweep, a slide, and a plunge that made me 
feel sick and dizzy, as if I was falling from some lofty 
mountain-top in a dream. But while we were up I had 
thrown a quick glance around, and that one glance was 
all-sufficient. I saw our exact position in an instant. 
The Moskoe-strom whirlpool was about a quarter of 
a mile dead ahead, but no more like the every-day 
Moskoe-strom than the whirl, as you see it, is like a 
mill-race. If I had not known where we were, and 
what we had to expect, I should not have recognized the 
place at all. As it was, I involuntairly closed my eyes 
in horror. The lids clenched themselves together as if 
in a spasm. 

"It could not have been more than two minutes 
afterwards until we suddenly felt the waves subside 
and were enveloped in foam. The boat made a sharp 
half turn to larboard, and then shot off in its new 
direction like a thunderbolt. At the same moment the 
roaring noise of the water was. completely drowned in 
a kind of shrill shriek, such a sound as you might im- 
agine given out by the water-pipes of many thousand 
steam-vessels letting off their steam all together. We 
were now in the belt of surf that always surrounds 
the whirl; and I thought, of course, that another mo- 
ment would plunge us into the abyss, down which we 
could only see indistinctly on account of the amazing 
velocity with which we were borne along. The boat 
did not seem to sink into the water at all, but to skim 
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like an air-bubble upon the surface of the surge. Her 
starboard side was next the whirl, and on the larboard 
arose the world of ocean we had left. It stood like a 
huge writhing wall between us and the horizon. 

"It may appear strange, but now, when we were 
in the very jaws of the gulf, I felt more composed than 
when we were only approaching it. Having made up 
my mind to hope no more, I got rid of a great deal 
of that terror which unmanned me at first. I suppose 
it was despair that strung my nerves. 

" It may look like boasting, but what I tell you is 
truth: I began to reflect how magnificent a thing it 
was to die in such a manner, and how foolish it was in 
me to think of so paltry a consideration as my own 
individual life, in view of so wonderful a manifesta- 
tion of God's power. I do believe that I blushed with 
shame when this idea crossed my mind. After a little 
while I became possessed with the keenest curiosity 
about the whirl itself. I positively felt a wish to ex- 
plore its depths, even at the sacrifice I was going to 
make ; and my principal grief was that I should never 
be able to tell my old companions on shore about the 
mysteries I should see. These, no doubt, were singu- 
lar fancies to occupy a man's mind in such extremity, 
and I have often thought since, that the revolutions 
of the boat around the pool might have rendered me 
a little light-headed. 

" There was another circumstance which tended to 
restore my self-possession; and this was the cessation 
of the wind, which could not reach us in our present 
situation ; for, as you saw for yourself, the belt of the 
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surf is considerably lower than the general bed of the 
ocean, and this latter now towered above us, a high, 
black, mountainous ridge. If you have never been at 
sea in a heavy gale, you can form no idea of the con- 
fusion of mind occasioned by the wind and spray to- 
gether. They blind, deafen, and strangle you, and 
take away all power of action or reflection. But we 
were now, in a great measure, rid of these annoy- 
ances, just as death-condemned felons in prison are 
allowed petty indulgences, forbidden them while their 
doom is yet uncertain. 

" How often we made the circuit of the belt it is 
impossible to say. We careered round and round for 
perhaps an hour, flying rather than floating, getting 
gradually more and more into the middle of the surge, 
and then nearer and nearer to its horrible inner edge. 
All this time I had never let go of the ring-bolt. My 
brother was at the stem, holding on to a small empty 
water-cask which had been securely lasted under the 
coop of the counter, and was the only thing on deck 
that had not been swept overboard when the gale first 
took us. As we approached the brink of the pit he let 
go his hold upon this, and made for the ring, from 
which, in the agony of his terror, he endeavored to 
force my hands, as it was not large enough to afford 
us both a secure grasp. I never felt deeper grief than 
when I saw him attempt this act, although I knew he 
was a madman when he did it, a raving maniac through 
sheer fright. I did not care, however, to contest the 
point with him. I knew it could make no difference 
whether either of us held on at all; so I let him have 
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the bolt, and went astern to the cask. This there was 
no great diflSculty in doing; for the smack flew round 
steadily enough, and upon an even keel, only swaying 
to and fro with the immense sweeps and swelters of 
the whirl. Scarcely had I secured myself in my ne\iv 
position, when we gave a wild lurch to starboard, and 
rushed headlong into the abyss. I muttered a hurried 
prayer to God, and thought all was over." 

ran the gantlet : suffer the punishment of the gantlet ; to be beaten 
upon from both sides. — flush deck : continuous, unbroken deck from stem 
to stern. — batten : to fasten down with battens, long, thin strips of wood. — 
counter : part of a yesseFs body below and somewhat forward of the stem. 



A DESCENT INTO THE MAELSTROM 

Paet III 

"As I felt the sickening sweep of the descent, I 
had instictively tightened my hold upon the barrel, 
and closed my eyes. For some seconds I dared not 
open them, while I expected instant destruction, and 
wondered that I was not already in my death-struggles 
with the water. But moment after moment elapsed. 
I still lived. The sense of falling had ceased; and the 
motion of the vessel seemed much as it had been be- 
fore, while in the belt of foam, with the exception that 
she now lay more along. I took courage and looked 
once again upon the scene. 

" Never shall I forget the sensation of awe, horror, 
and admiration with which I gazed about me. The 
boat appeared to be hanging, as if by magic, midway 
down, upon the interior surface of a funnel, vast in 
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eircumferenee, prodigious in depth, and whose per- 
fectly smooth sides might have been mistaken for 
ebony but for the bewildering rapidity with which 
they spun around, and for the gleaming and ghastly 
radiance they shot forth, as the rays of the full moon, 



from that circular rift amid the clouds, which I have 
already described, streamed in a flood of golden glory 
along the black walls, and far away down into the in- 
most recesses of the abyss. 

" At first I was too much confused to observe any- 
thing accurately. The general burst of terrific gran- 
deur was all that I beheld. When I recovered myself 
a little, however, my gaze fell instinctively downward. 
In this direction I was able to obtain an unobstructed 
view, from the manner in which the smack hung on 
the inclined surface of the pool. She was quite upon 
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an even keel; that is to say, her deck lay in a plane 
parallel with that of the water, but this latter sloped 
at an angle of more than forty-five degrees, so that 
we seemed to be lying upon our beam-ends. I could 
not help observing, nevertheless, that I had scarcely 
more diflSculty in maintaining my hold and footing in 
this situation than if we had been upon a dead level ; 
and this, I suppose, was owing to the speed at which. 
we revolved. 

" The rays of the moon seemed to search the very 
bottom of the prof ound gulf ; but still I could make out 
nothing distinctly on account of a thick mist in which, 
everything there was enveloped, and over which there 
hung a magnificent rainbow, like that narrow and tot- 
tering bridge which Mussulmans say is the only path- 
way between Time and Eternity. This mist, or spray, 
was no doubt occasioned by the clashing of the great 
walls of the funnel, as they all met together at the 
bottom ; but the yell that went up to the heavens from 
out of that mist I dare not attempt to describe. 

" Our first slide into the abyss itself, from the belt 
of foam above, had carried us to a great distance down 
the slope; but our farther descent was by no means 
proportionate. Round and round we swept, not with 
any uniform movement, but in dizzying swings and 
jerks, that sent us sometimes only a few hundred 
yards, sometimes nearly the complete circuit of the 
whirl. Our progress downward, at each revolution, 
was slow, but very perceptible. 

" Looking about me upon the wide waste of liquid 
ebony on which we were thus borne, I perceived that 
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our boat was not the only object in the embrace of 
the whirl. Both above and below us were visible frag- 
ments of vessels, large masses of building-timber and 
trunks of trees, with many smaller articles, such as 
pieces of house furniture, broken boxes, barrels, and 
staves. I have already described the unnatural curi- 
osity which had taken the place of my original terrors. 
It appeared to grow upon me as I drew nearer and 
nearer to my dreadful doom. I now began to watch, 
with a strange interest, the numerous things that 
floated in our company. I must have been delirious, 
for I even sought amusement in speculating upon the 
relative velocities of their several descents toward the 
foam below. * This fir-tree,' I found myself at one time 
saying, ' will certainly be the next thing that takes the 
awful plunge and disappears,' and then I was disap- 
pointed to find that the wreck of a Dutch merchant 
ship overtook it and went down before. At length, 
after making several guesses of this nature, and being 
deceived in all, this fact — the fact of my invariable 
miscalculation — set me upon a train of reflection that 
made my limbs again tremble, and my heart beat heav- 
ily once more. 

. " It was not a new terror that thus affected me, 
but the dawn of a more exciting hope. This hope arose 
partly from memory, and partly from present obser- 
vation. I called to mind the great variety of buoyant 
matter that strewed the coast of Lofoden, having been 
absorbed and then thrown forth by the Moskoe-strom. 
By far the greater number of the articles were shat- 
tered in the most extraordinary way, so chafed and 
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roughened as to have the appearance of being stuck 
full of splinters, but then I distinctly recollected that 
there were some of them which were not disfigured at 
all. Now I could not account for this difference ex- 
cept by supposing that the roughened fragments were 
the only ones which had been completely absorbed; 
that the others had entered the whirl at so late a 
period of the tide, or, from some reason, had descended 
so slowly after entering, that they did not reach the 
bottom before the turn of the flood came, or of the ebb, 
as the case might be. I conceived it possible, in either 
instance, that they might thus be whirled up agaia 
to the level of the ocean, without undergoing the fate 
of those which had been drawn in more early or ab- 
sorbed more rapidly. I made, also, three important 
observations. The first was, that, as a general rule, 
the larger the bodies were, the more rapid their de- 
scent; the second, that, between two masses of equal 
extent, the one spherical, and the other of any other 
shape, the superiority in speed of descent was with the 
sphere; the third, that, between two masses of equal 
size, the one cylindrical, and the other of any other 
shape, the cylinder was absorbed the more slowly. 
Since my escape, I have had several conversations on 
this subject with an old schoolmaster of the district; 
and it was from him that I learned the use of the 
words ' cylinder ' and ' sphere.' He explained to me, 
although I have forgotten the explanation, how what I 
observed was, in fact, the natural consequence of the 
forms of the floating fragments, and showed me how 
it happened that a cylinder, swimming in a vortex. 
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offered more resistance to its suction, and was drawn 
in with greater diflSculty than an equally bulky body, 
of any form whatever. 

" There was one startling circumstance which went 
a great way in enforcing these observations, and ren- 
dering me anxious to turn them to account, and this 
was that, at every revolution, we passed something 
like a barrel, or else the yard or the mast of a vessel, 
while many of these things, which had been on our 
level when I first opened my eyes upon the wonders 
of the whirlpool, were now high above us, and seemed 
to have moved but little from their original station. 

" I no longer hesitated what to do. I resolved to 
lash myself securely to the water-cask upon which I 
now held, to cut it loose from the counter, and to throw 
myself with it into the water. I attracted my brother's 
attention by signs, pointed to the floating barrels that 
canie near us, and did everything in my power to make 
him understand what I was about to do. I thought 
at length that he comprehended my design; but, 
whether this was the case or not, he shook his head 
despairingly, and refused to move from his station 
by the ring-bolt. It was impossible to reach him; the 
emergency admitted of no delay ; and so, with a bitter 
struggle, I resigned him to his fate, fastened myself 
to the cask by means of the lashings which secured it 
to the counter, and precipitated myself with it into the 
sea, without another moment's hesitation. 

"The result was precisely what I had hoped it 
might be. As it is myself who now tell you this tale, 
as you see that I did escape, and as you are already 
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in possession of the mode in which this escape was 
effected, and must therefore anticipate all that I have 
further to say, I will bring my story quickly to con- 
clusion. It might have been an hour, or thereabout, 
after my quitting the smack, when, having descended 
to a vast distance beneath me, it made three or four 
wild gyrations in rapid succession, and, bearing my 
loved brother with it, plunged headlong, at once and 
forever, into the chaos of foam below. The barrel to 
which I was attached sunk very little farther than half 
the distance between the bottom of the gulf and the 
spot at which I leaped overboard, before a great 
change took place in the character of the whirlpool. 
The slope of the sides of the vast funnel became mo- 
mentarily less and less steep. The gyrations of the 
whirl grew, gradually, less and less violent. By de- 
grees, the froth and the rainbow disappeared, and the 
bottom of the gulf seemed slowly to uprise. The sky 
was clear, the winds had gone down, and the full moon 
was setting radiantly in the west, when I found myself 
on the surface of the ocean, in full view of the shores 
of Lofoden, and above the spot where the pool of the 
Moskoe-strom had been. 

It was the hour of the slack, but the sea, still heaved 
in mountainous waves from the effects of the hurri- 
cane. I was borne violently into the channel of the 
Strom, and in a few minutes was hurried down the 
coast into the "grounds" of the fishermen. A boat 
picked me up, exhausted from fatigue, and (now that 
the danger was removed) speechless from the memory 
of its horror. Those who drew me on board were my 
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old mates and daily companions, but they knew me 
no more than they would have known a traveler from 
the spirit-land. My hair, which had been raven-black 
the day before, was as white as you see it now. They 
say, too, that the whole expression of my countenance 
had changed. I told them my story; they did not be- 
lieve it. I now tell it to you, and I can scarcely expect 
you to put more faith in it than did the merry fisher- 
men of Lofoden." 

— ^Edgar Allan Poe. 

profoand: deep. — Massalmans: Mohammedans. — inva'riable: un- 
changing. 



ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY 

CHURCHYARD 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glinunering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight. 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds : 

Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tow'r, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wand'ring near her secret bow'r, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

30 
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Beneath those rugged ehns, that yew-tree's shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mold'ring heap. 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing mom. 

The swallow twitt'ring from the straw-built shed, 

The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn. 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn. 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care : 

No children run to lisp their sire's return. 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield. 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke : 

How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 
How bow'd the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil. 
Their homely joys, and destinies obscure; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow'r. 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave 

Await alike th' inevitable hour — 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
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Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If Memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise, 

AVhere through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath! 
Can Honor's voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or flatt'ry soothe the dull cold ear of death? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 

Hands, that the rod of empire might have sway'd, 
Or wak'd to ecstasy the living lyre. 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ampPe page, 
Eich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll ; 

Chill Penury repress'd their noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear: 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood. 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country's blood. 
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Th' applause of listening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation's eyes — 

Their lot forbade ; nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind; 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenious shame, 

Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse's flame. 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learn'd to stray; 

Along the cool sequester'd vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet ev'n these bones from insult to protect 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh. 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture deck'd, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, spelt by th' unletter'd Muse, 

The place of fame and elegy supply: 
And many a holy text around she strews, 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 
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For who, to dumb Forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing anxious being e'er resign'd, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 

E'en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
E'en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

For thee, who, mindful of th' unhonor'd dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate ; 

It chance, by lonely contemplation led. 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate, 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 
" Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 

Brushing with hasty steps the dews away. 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

" There at the foot of yonder nodding beech. 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high. 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch. 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

" Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Mutt'ring his wayward fancies he would rove; 

Now drooping, woful-wan, like one forlorn, 

Or craz'd with care, or cross'd in hopeless love. 
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" One morn I miss'd him on the customed hill, 
Along the heath, and near his f av'rite tree ; 

Another came ; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor np the lawn, nor at the wood was he : 

" The next, with dirges due in sad array. 
Slow through the church-way path we saw him 
borne. — 

Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 
Grav'd on the stone beneath yon aged thorn." 

The Epitaph 

Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth 
A Youth, to Fortune and to Fame unknown; * 

Fair Science f rown'd not on his humble birth. 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere, 
Heav'n did a recompense as largely send : 

He gave to Mis'ry all he had, a tear, 
He gained from Heav'n ('twas all he wish'd) a 
friend. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 

— Thomas Gray. 

glebe: ground.— impute : assign.— pregr'nant : full of promise.— 
Hampden: an English statesman.— Milton : the great English poet. — 
Cromwell : leader of the army that dethroned Charles I, and made Eng- 
land a Commonwealth. — tenor: course. — elegj: poem of lamentations — 
cnstom'd : familiar. 
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-E^ds'ton 

(ti) 
g v6n' td a\ ly 

6 vtoqed' 

6$ al ta' tion 

6x q6s«- Ive 

6? hll' a ra t6d 

6x p6' dl ent 

6x' p6 dite 

6x pi ra' tion 

6x' qui gite 

(kw) 
6x t6n' ft ate 

6x tine' tion 

6x tin' gulsh e§ 

(gw) 
gxtdr'tion 

6x tra-d6m I qII' I ate 
ey' gre 
(e' g6r) 

f ac' til tle§ 
fal' chion 

(tin) 

fal' la qf 

fas' qI na ting 

fa tig%e' 

faw' Q6t 

f 6 IIq' I ty 

fir' ma ment 

flag' on§ 

(ti) 
fl&x 

fdr' ml da b'le 

fo' rtim 



fr6s' coeg 
frig' ate 
fii n6' r$ al 

Gael 

gal ll gas' king 

gant' l6t 

g6n' ial 

(y) 
g6n' u Ine 

g6s tic' li la t6d 

gl gan' tic 

gla' cier 

(sher) 

glebe 
g5n dd la 
g6n' d6 l26r' 
graph' Ic al ly 
gr6v' el tog 
gwar an tee' 
gttU' d6rg 
gwll' 16 ttoe 
gym nas' tics 
gy ra' tions 
gy' ra t6 ry 

ha bit' tl al ly 
hal' b6rd 

(5) 

har' 1$ quin 
(kin) 
hg r6d' I ta ry 
his tri 6n' Ic 
h6l' st6r 

h6s tir I ty 
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hd mil I a' tion 
hj^ p6c' rl sy 
hy p6th' S sis 

1 d6l' a try 

Ig' loo§ 

Ig n6 mln' I otis ly 

Illlm'ltab'le 

Im'ralnently 

Im p6n' $ tr& b'le 

Im p6t' t Otis 

Im pllq' It ly 

Im prS ca' tion 

Im pr6 pri' $ ty 

Im pu' nl ty 

In ac q6ss' I b'le 

In ad' g quate 
(kw) 

In an' I mate 

In aw' gii ral 

In q6s' Srtnt ly 

In qV giong 

In c6n spic' ft o&s 

In dis p6n' sa b'le 

In dl vid' ti al 

In do qir I ty 

In' d6 lenqe 

In dtil' genqe 

In 6f f6c' tti al 

Inert' 

In 6s' tl ma b'le 

In 6v' I ta b'le 

In 6x' pll ca b'ly 

In' fa mods 

In f u' rl a ted 



In iq' ui tieg 
(Ik wi) 

In scr\|' ta b'le 

In 86c tlv' 6 rotis 

In sId' I Otis 

In sig' nl a 

In sin' tl ateg 

In si pid' I ty 

In sti tH' tion al 

In sa' p6r a b'le 

In sdr' gent 

In tSg' rl ty 

Intfin'Sratlng 

In tSrred' 

In tim' I date 

In t6l' 6r a b'ly 

In tru' gion 

In va' rl a b'ly 

In v6nt' Ive 

In' v6n t6 ry 

In vin' qI b'le 

In vl' 6 late 

In vtil' n6r a b'le 

1 tin' 6i* ant 

Ix i' 6n 

jar' g6n 
j6op' ard y 

(e) 
JgrSmi'a^ 
j6 cose' 
j6c' tind 
jd di' cious 

(dish ds) 

jtin' t6 



kou' miss 

(Ob) 

la bo' rl ous 
la c6n' Ic 

Lau' f 6n 
(ou) 

l6agu^ 
ISasbi 
l6g' a Qleg 
Is' v6r 
IS VI 'a than 
lifige 
li6n 

U'eu t6n' aut 
In' ml notis 

Mael' Strom 

(tt) 
mag' Is tra qf 

ma h6g' a ny 

ma jor-d6'm6 

(e) 

mar IS a b'le 

Man' cha 

man I f6s ta' tion 

man u mis' sion 

max' gin 

mas' sa cres 

mas' t6 d6n 
mat' rl m6 ny 
mfich'anlg'm 
me dl ae' val 
m6l' IcA: 
me m6n' t6 
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m6r' (5$ nS, ry 


6b lique' If 


met 4 mdr' phOs^d 


aek) 


mS tr6p' 6 lis 


6b lit' Sr a ted 


Ml ehel an' gS Id 


6b n6x' iotis 


mid' ship man 


(y) 


mir' a c'le 


6b s6' qui Otis 


mi rage' 


(kw) 


(m$ razh) 


6b' s6 lete 


mis q^\ la' nS oils 


6b' vl Otis 


M6 hi' cang 


6 dor If 6r otis 


m6 I6st' 


Ce) 


m6 mfin' ttim 


6 1$ ag' I notls 


m6n' 6 iSgwe 


6m' I notis 


m6 n6t' 6 notis 


6m nl pr6g' enqe 


m6N sei gneur' 


6m nis' cient 


(Ra nyer) 


(nfflh eut) 


mo' rl 6n 


6n' sl^ti^^t 


m6 §a' Ics 


6r' ehls 


mul' la^ 


dr dg' ol 


.(00) 


Or' ph$ tis 


mtlm' ml fled 


6' siers 


mtin' danc 


(zh§rz) 


mil ta' tiong 


* 


mti' tl late 


pal I sade§' 


mu' tl noils 


pal' pi tate 


mu' ttl al 


pan 6 ra' ma 




par' a chute 




(8h) 


nar' whal 


par' a d6x 


N6b a ehad n6z' «ar 


par' a p6ts 


n6g' ll ggn^e 


par' 6 df Ing 


Neu' hau §6n 


partial'itj?- 


(oi) (on) 


(8h!) 


neu tral' I tj- 


par tic u lar' I ties 


No't're Dame 


pas' sion ate 


n6v' Iqe 


(p&sh an) 



pa thst' ic 

pa' trl arch 
pat rl mo' nl al 
pattnch 
p6d' I grfie 
p6m' ml can 
p6n' sive 
p6n' tl vf 
p6r 6n' nl al 
pSr p6t' ft al 
P6r s6ph' 6 n6 
p6 ru§' cl\ 
pSr v6rse' n6ss 
p6s' tl lent 
ph6 n6m' $ na 
phi 16s' 6 phj^ 
phlegm 

phy§ I 6g' n6 my 
pi' br6eh 
pic tiir 6sqt/e' 

(k) 
pie' bald 

pled 

piqued 
(pekt) 

plam' tlve 
plau' §1 b'le 
pis be' ian 

(y) 

plilm'age 
Plu't6 
poigm' ant 
p6l troon' 
p6r' rln g6r 
p6rt f 6l' 1 6 
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p6r' tl c6 
p6s' ture 
p6 ta' tiong 
pr^ ca' rl otis 
pre Q6p' tor 
(§) 
prS Qlp 1 ta' tion 
pre cdr' sorg 

(e) 
pr6d 6 q68' sorg 
(5) 
prS d6s' tined 
pr6 Snip' tion 
pr6 f 8r' ment 
pre his t6r' Ic 
pre m6 nl' tion 
prg ni6n' 1 15 ry 
pr6s' tlge 
pre t6r nat' ft ral 
pre' vl otis If 
prt me' val 
prlv' 1 ly 
pr6 dig' to&s 
pro gres«' Ive 
pr6 ject' lie 
pr& phet' Ic 
pro por' tion ate 
Pr6s' gr pine 
pr6v' 6n der 
pr6vld6n'tially 
(shal) 

pr6 vo' ca tlve 
Fay' ch$ 
pu' Is sange 
pttl sa' tions 



quad' ru p6d 


tiV aid 


(kwdd) 


ri' val rleg 


quelled 


ru' bl ctind 


(kweid) 


ruge 


qui e' ttis 




(kw) 

quln' talg 
(kw) 

quln t6s' senQe 
(kw) 


sag' a more 
sal a man' dSr 


San' eb6 Pan' za 
sane' tl fied 
san 1 ta' rl tim 


rail' iSr y 
rap' tftr Otis 
ra' tion a\ 

rav' age 

re ea pit' ft late 


sap' pblreg 
sar' casm 

satan'ic 

sat' ir 1st 
Schaf/' hau g6n 

(ou) 


r$ Qfip' ta c'le 


sehed'ftled 


r6c 6n qll 1 a' tion 


sco' rl a 


r6c 6n noi' tSred 
r6c' r$ ate 


sc6r' pi ong 
(tt) 


re' flax 


scrim 'mage 


r6f ft gee' 


scru' p'leg 


r6g 1 m6n' talg 


s$ date' 


rS It' 6r a ted 


Seine 


rSllu' quished 


(san) 


(kwlsht) 


s$ qu6s' tered 


r$ ni6n' stran qeg 


(kw) 


r6 m6n' stra t6d 


" S6xag6s'lma 


r6q' ul glte 


sha I6tg' 


(k) (W) 


sT mtil ta' ng otis ly 


rS souv' qeg 


Sis' y phtis 


rS trlb' ft t6 ry 


slai^gf/i' tgred 


ThvJ barb 


sleigr^tg 


r^yth'mlc 


ssra^e 


Rl al' to 


s61' 61 
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spe' cie 

(shI) 
spfiq' 1 meng 

sp6c ta^ torg 
re) 

sphSr' I cal 
squad' ron 
(8kw6d) (a) 

squal' Id 

(8kw61) 

stam p6d' Ing 

Stat' ft a 
sta' ttis 

sti' v6r 

Styx 

stib ma rine' 

sttb sist' enqe 

stlb stan' tial 
(shal) 

stlb' drb 
stif frige 
stil' phtir otis 
stimp' til Otis 
sti pine' ly 
stip' p'le 
s^mp' toms 

(ti) 
sy rln' ga 

Tar mtid 
tank' ardg 

(§) 
Tan' ta las 
Tar' tar tis 
t6g' \i meut 



t6m'p6riry 


tin digf^t' 


tSr' ma gant 


tin' du la ting 


t6r' ml nate 


tin 6r' ring If 


the 6 I6g' I cal 


ti nique' 


th6r m6m' ^ t6r 


(nek) 


ThSs sa' 11 an 


tin par' al l6led 


Thra'cian 


tin r$ qui' t6d 


(shan) 


(kw) 


t^yrae 


tin stis Qgp' tl b'le 


Tin to r6t' to 


u tSn' sllg 


Tl' tang 


JL 


tithe 




Ti' tian 


val' iant 


(tish' an) 


(y) 


t6l' 6r a b'le 




Traf al gar' 

,1 ^« 


v6g 6 ta' tion 
v6' h^ ment If 


tran' quil 
(kw) 

trans c6nd' ent 


vgr'dlct 


v6r' I fled 


tran' sient 


v6r' min 


(shent) 


vgs'tlgSg 


tr6' m6r 


v6s' tiire 


trib ti la' tion 


v6t' 6r an 


trib' u ta Tf 


v6x a' tious 


tri' col or 


(shtis) 


(ii)(S) 


vi^e' roy 


triv' I al 


vl qln' I ty 


tr5' phleg 


vll lat' Ic 


Tu 11 evils' 


vin dl ca' tion 


tu miir tu Otis 


vi' p6r 


tur' bu lent 


vi ra' go 


Tyr'Slege . 


vig' age 


" 


vig' or 


tmanim'ity 


(e) 


a nan' I moiis 


vttai'ity 
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v& 11' tion w6a' §6l§ jeQ^ man 

v6 Itip' til Otis ly with' y yotln' k6rg 

vor' t6x whim' §1 col 

\ v6r'tlQ6g wreak' Ing Zgno'bia 

vo'tlve wy'v8m§ zodlOg'Ical 



(1) 



